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COPYRIGHT, 1900, BY PHOTOGRAPHISCHE GESELLSCHAFT, 
‘MANY HAPPY RETURNS OF THE DAY.” 
From the painting by Maud Goodman—By permission of the Berlin Photographic Company, 14 East 23d St., New York. 
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“MADONNA AND CHILD.” 
From the painting by Walther Firle—By permission of the Berlin Photographic Company, 14 East 23d St., New York. 
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COPYRIGHT, 1900, BY PHOTOGRAPHISCHE GESELLSCHAFT, 


“BY COMMAND OF THE QUEEN”—MENDELSSOHN PLAYING BEFORE QUEEN VICTORIA AND THE PRINCE 
CONSORT AT WINDSOR. 


From the painting by Cari Rohling—By permission of the Berlin Photographic Company, 14 East 23d St., New York. 
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COPYRIGHT, 1900, BY PHOTOGRAPHISCHE GESELLSCHAFT. 
“ 


AN OLD ROMANCE.” 


From the painting by Constance von Breuning—By 7 Hoang ome of the Berlin Photographic Company, 14 East 23d St., 
New York. 





















































COPYRIGHT, 1900, BY PHOTOGRAPHISCHE GESELLSCHAFT. 


“A HAPPY CHILD.” 
From the painting by P. Barthel—By permission of the Berlin Photographic Company, 14 East 23rd St., New Yor’, 
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JOHN DREW AND HIS PLAYS. 

It is a happy circumstance that John 
Drew should round out his first decade 
as a star with so worthy a play as “* The 
Second in Command.” After all, to the 
present generation of playgoers Drew is 
a bulwark of the American stage. To see 
him handicapped with poor material, as 
he was last season, seems to rob the 
theater of an inherent right. 

John Drew not only came by his tal- 
ent on his mother’s side, but has his 











father to thank as 

well. John Drew, Sr., 

who was born in Dub- 

lin, and came to America as a child, 
first followed the sea, but it was 
not long before the sailor became 
an actor, his first New York ap- 
pearance taking place in the Rich- 
mond Hill Theater. Among the elder 
Drew’s best parts were T'oodles, Rory 
O’More, Meddle in “London Assur- 
ance,” and Flutter in “The Belle’s Strat- 
agem.” He married Mrs. Mossop—the 
late Mrs. John Drew—in 1850, and was 
her third husband. Young John was 


born in November, 1853, and the father 
died in Philadelphia in 1862, after 

















WILLIAM COURTLEIGH, LEADING MAN WITH VIR- 
GINIA HARNED. 


From his latest photograph by Morrison, Chicago. 


EDITH JANET WALTERS, OF “THE GIRL FROM 
CHILI” COMPANY. 


From a photograph by Morrison, Chicago. 
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spending some years, in the pursuit of generation vntil the revival of the reper- 
his profession, in Australia. toire companies within the past five years, 

Unlike most children. of old time Mr. Drew left his mother’s wing to be- 
theatrical families, the present John come a member of Augustin Daly’s com- 
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VIRGINIA HARNED, STARRING IN “ALICE OF OLD VINCENNES.” 


From her latest photograth by Sarony, New York. 


Drew did not make his début until he pany at the Fifth Avenue, in New York, 
was twenty years old. His mother cast where he was introduced in the first 
him as Plumper in “Cool as a Cucum- of Daly’s famous series of adaptations 
ber” at her Arch Street Theater, and from German comedies—“ The Big 
he first appeared there on March 22, Bonanza,” presented in 1877. The 
1873. For the next two years he played piece, founded on “ Ultimo,” was a big 
a long list of parts in the Arch Street success, too, running from February 15 
stock, acquiring such an experience as until June 28, for seasons were longer 
was impossible to gain in the present in those days than they are now. Mr. 
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Drew was Bob Ruggles. The next year 
he played opposite Fanny Davenport in 
“Pique,” an American society play by 
Mr. Daly, which had even a greater 
vogue than the “ Bonanza,” lasting for 
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lights of the house, which won the name 
of the Comédie Francaise of America, 
Mr. Daly was hurt more than he cared 
to have known when Drew left to be- 
come a star under Frohman. He could 









































JOHN DREW IN THE CHARACTER OF “KIT BINGHAM” IN “THE SECOND IN COMMAND,” AS HE 
APPEARS AT THE CLOSE OF THE THIRD ACT WHEN LEFT BEHIND BY HIS REGIMENT. 


From a photograph by Sarony, New York. 


two hundred and thirty eight perform- 
ances. When the present Daly’s The- 
ater was opened, in the autumn of 1879, 
Drew was cast as “ Tom Sanderson, a 
master bather,” in “ Newport,” a farci- 
cal comedy with music. 

For the next thirteen years John 
Drew and Ada Rehan were the bright 


not bring himself to proclaim any one 
individual as leading man of his theater 
after that. The last rdle Drew created 
at Daly’s was Robin Hood in Tennyson’s 
“The Foresters.” His line of parts 
was next given to the English actor 
Arthur Bourchier. 

Mr. Drew’s stellar début took place 
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WILLIAM BRAMWELL, LEADING 
MAN AT THE MURRAY HILL, 
NEW YORK. 


From his latest photograph by Schloss, 
New York. 





JOHN T. KELLY, IRISH COMEDIAN 
IN THE STOCK COMPANY AT 
WEBER & FIELDS. 


From a photograph by Morrison, 
Chicago. 





HARRY B. STANFORD, LEADING 
MAN WITH BERTHA GALLAND 
IN ‘THE FOREST LOVERS.” 


From a photograth by Marceau, 
New York. 
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E. H. SOTHERN AS ‘‘ RICHARD LOVELACE.” 
From a photograph by Marceau, New York. 


at the Davidson Theater, Milwaukee, in Sep- 
tember, 1892. The play was a comedy, border- 
ing almost on farce, adapted from the French 
by Clyde Fitch, and called “ The Masked Ball.” 
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It was an instant success, Maude Adams, 
the leading woman, who had an imita- 
tion drunken scene to enact, scoring as 
heavily as the star himself. The Em- 
pire was not built at that time, and the 
New York engagement, a very long one, 
was begun at Wallack’s and later con- 
tinued at the Standard, now the Man- 
hattan. 

The second season’s piece was “ But- 
terflies,’ by Henry Guy Carleton, one 
time editor of Life. In this Olive May 
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threatened to snatch the honors from 
both Mr. Drew and Miss Adams, and an- 
other long stay at Wallack’s was made. 
The third year, the first at the Empire, 
was devoted to an English piece, “ The 
Bauble Shop,” by Henry Arthur Jones, 
in which both Mr. Drew and Miss Adams 
came into their own again. This was 
the first serious play in the series, and 
served to cement the hold the Drew 
company had taken on the public. 

But the following autumn poor ma- 
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WILLIAM FAVERSHAM AS “DON CASSAR DE BAZAN” 
IN ‘‘A ROYAL RIVAL.” 


From a photograph by Sarony, New York. 





LEO DITRICHSTEIN AS “ GEORGE FISHER” IN “ ARE 
YOU A MASON?” 


From a photograph by Sarony, New Vork. 























NANETTE COMSTOCK, 
LEADING WOMAN 
WITH JOHN MASON 
IN THE “‘ THE ALTAR 
OF FRIENDSHIP.” 

From her latest photo- 


graph by Marceau, 
New York. 


terial put a dam- 
per on Drew’s 
success. The Em- 
pire had opened 
in August with 
“The City of 
Pleasure,” a sort 
of spectacular 
play from the 
French. The 
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Dames,” adapted from the French by 
R. C. Carton, which attained only a 
measure of success. 

Mr. Drew opened his fifth season 
with “ Rosemary,” by Louis N. Par- 
ker and Murray Carson, who have 
since tried singly and in collabora- 




















public did not 











care for it, and 








Drew was hurried yrs. Louise THORNDYKE BOUCICAULT, WITH “ A BACHELOR’S ROMANCE” COMPANY. 


to town ahead of 
his scheduled 
time. He presented “ That Imprudent 
Young Couple,” another Carleton com- 
edy, which did but little better than the 
French fiasco it replaced, and “ Chris- 
topher, Junior,” by Madeleine Lucette 
Ryley, was hastily substituted. This 
filled out the Empire term. Drew re- 
turned to New York in January to ap- 
pear at Wallack’s in “The Squire of 
2M 


From her latest photograph by Baker, Columbus. 


tion to duplicate the hit they made with 
this delightful play, but thus far they 
have failed. Many questioned the wis- 
dom of the last act, showing Mr. Drew 
as a man of ninety, but the discussion 
over the point served the more widely 
to advertise the performance, which 
filled out the most remunerative season 
the company had known. Miss Adams 
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was particularly happy in these, her last in costumes and dialogue, and served to 
performances with the Drew troupe. introduce Isabel Irving as Drew’s new 

The next autumn’s play, “ A Marriage leading woman. In the spring the com- 
of Convenience,” suffered by contrast. pany made another visit to New York, 












































JEANNETTE LOWRIE, APPEARING AS “ANGELA” IN THE FAMOUS “FLORODORA” AT THE 
NEW YORK THEATER. 


From her latest photograph by Marceau, New York. 


Sydney Grundy had made over the elder and brought out at Wallack’s “OneSum- 
Dumas’ “ A Marriage Under Louis XV ” mer’s Day,” by Henry V. Esmond, who 
very much as Gerald Du Maurier and has since redeemed himself with “When 
Victor Mapes worked over “ Don Cesar We Were Twenty One.” 

de Bazan.” The drama was scintillating The fall of 1898 brought forward a 
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J. H. STODDART, STARRING IN “THE BONNIE BRIER E. M. HOLLAND AS “UNCLE EB” IN “ EBEN 
BUSH.” HOLDEN.” 
From his latest photograph by Hall, New York. From a photograph by Sarony, New York. 


Henry Arthur Jones comedy, “The and had some strong situations. A great 
. “39 . . . ‘a 5 , 
Liars,” which bristled with clever talk . success was scored. The next season 












































GRACE GEORGE, STARRING IN “UNDER SOUTHERN ARNOLD DALY, PLAYING “THE IMP” IN THE LON- 
SKIES,” BY THE AUTHOR OF “’WAY DOWN DON PRODUCTION OF “ WHEN WE WERE 
EAST.” TWENTY ONE.” 


From her latest photograph by Sarony, New York. From his latest photograph by Marceau, New York. 



























































ELEONORA DUSE, THE ITALIAN TRAGEDIENNE, WHO IS TO MAKE ANOTHER VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES 
NEXT SEASON—THE PICTURE SHOWS HER AS SHE APPEARS IN “LA CITTA MORTE.” 


From her latest photograph. 




























HUBERT HASSARD SHORT, LEAD- 
ING JUVENILE IN ‘“‘THE 
SECOND IN COMMAND.” 


From a photograph by Hana, 
London. 


was devoted to “The Tyranny of Tears,’ 
by Haddon Chambers, a happily con- 
ceived and well written piece which 
presented the shortcomings of a fretful 
wife in a way that had the unfortunate 
result. of antagonizing women. Last 
season was frittered away with “ Rich- 
ard Carvel,” pitched upon as a last resort 
after an English play, which Drew had 
intended to use, failed to please London. 


S. MILLER KENT, PLAYING NAT GOODWIN’S ROLE 
IN “THE COWBOY AND THE LADY.” 


From his latest photograph by Marceau, New York. 
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IDA HAWLEY, APPEARING WITH 
THE MUSICAL COMEDY ‘‘ THE 
BURGOMASTER.” 


From a photograph by Baker, 
Columbus. 
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LOUIS JAMES, THE TRAGEDIAN, 
APPEARING IN SUPPORT 
OF MODJESKA, 


From a photograph by Baker, 
Columbus. 


In “ The Second in Command,” John 
Drew has once more found a congenial 
role—that of a man with a rare and 
unselfish regard for the happiness of 
others. Hitherto he has not suffered in 
its display, but this time he loses the 
woman he loves, and the Victoria Cross 
seems but cold comfort, especially to an 
American. The comedy is by the clever 
Englishman, Captain Marshall, who 





SANDOL MILLIKEN, ONE OF THE TWO LEADING 
SPIRITS IN “THE LIBERTY BELLES.” 


From her latest photograph by Schloss, New York. 




















wrote “A Royal Family,” and it has 


proved a decided success. Ida Conquest 


Mr. Drew’s present leading woman, has 
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in “A Tyranny ot Tears.” Although 
his contemporaries on all sides are going 
in for Shakspere, we hear nothing of 









































ELLEN MORTIMER, APPEARING WITH STUART ROBSON IN HIS REVIVAL OF ““THE HENRIETTA.” 
From a photograph by Baker, Columbus. 


a part more commensurate with her 
abilities than was the Dorothy Manners 
of “ Iuchard Carvel.” 

Mr. Drew’s wife, Josephine Baker, 
was an actress when he married her, 
but she has net played for a long time. 
Their daughter, Louisa, made her début 
in a quiet way two years ago, as the maid 





Mr. Drew returning to the field which 
he tried so successfully while at Daly’s. 
A large public would assuredly be found 
for his Petruchio in “ The Taming of the 
Shrew.” The stumbling block in the 
way of such a revival is perhaps the diffi- 
culty of discovering a Kate who could 
stand comparison with Ada Rehan. 
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Drew’s next year’s play may perhaps through a much more arduous exveri- 
have Clyde Fitch as its author. ence. As a boy, his leaning seemed to 
eal be towards painting, and his father, the 

Sothern whose memory will ever be 
associated with Lord Dundreary in “ Our 
Although E. H. Sothern is a younger American Cousin,” sent him to the art 


SOPHERN AS A STAR AND BEFORE. 









































ROBERT T. HAINES, LEADING MAN WITH MRS. FISKE AT THE MANHATTAN THEATER. 
From his latest photograph by Klein & Guttenstein, Milwaukee. 


man than Drew, having been born in school connected with the Royal Acad- 
New Orleans, December 6, 1859, he be- emy in London, But the youth didn’t 
came a star five years ahead of the older want to be a painter at all. Hugged 
actor. But he had previously gone close to his breast was the secret de- 


























termination to become an actor as great 
as his father. When he was nineteen he 
came to America on a vacation, and re- 
ceived permission to show what he could 
doin mummer’s garb. He appeared as a 
coachman with one line to speak in 
“ Sam,” at Abbey’s Park Theater. Stage 
fright at a critical moment caused young 
Sothern to make a botch of the per- 
formance. He kept at it, nevertheless. 
After a year with his father he went 
back to England, where he secured a 
chance to act, but was told that he was 
so bad he ought to change his name. 

Towards the end of the seventies he 
was in America again, a member of John 
McCullough’s company, earning twenty 
dollars a week. His father’s death re- 
called him to London, where he ven-. 
tured to play again, but never for long 
in the same theater. He came back to 
America after a while and rejoined Mc- 
Cullough; then he wrote a farce comedy 
of his own, went out on the road with 
it, and failed. There was a scramble to 
get a position after all positions were 
filled, and when one was obtained, the 
troupe stranded, and the young actor 
was left to shift for himself. 

More than once he went hungry in 
those days; but it was his very misfor- 
tunes that served as the foundation 
stone of his success, for had he not been 
out of work, and wandering up and 
down Broadway in search of it, he would 
not have met Helen Dauvray’s manager, 
who declared Sothern to be the very 
man he wanted for a small part in 
“Mona.” This led to his going to the 
Lyceum with that then popular star in 
“ One of Our Girls,” in which he scored 
his first hit. Sothern ought to have a 
very soft spot in his heart for the little 
house on Fourth Avenue, originally 
planned as a school of acting. For when 
Daniel Frohman came into possession, 
in the May of 1887, he was not ready to 
open with his stock until the autumn; 
and in casting about for something with 
which to finish out the spring, he hit 
on “The Highest Bidder.” The play 
proved to be much more than a stopgap, 
and for a second time Sothern found 
strong favor across the Lyceum foot- 
lights. A little over a year later, on the 
same boards, he completed his captivity 
of the public with “ Lord Chumley.” 
38M 
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So great was the hit of “ Chumley ” 
that Sothern had a narrow escape from 
dropping into the groove of his father 
with Dundreary and of Joseph Jefferson 
with “Rip Van Winkle.” But the 
younger actor is too ambitious to toler- 
ate such limitations of his powers. He 
promptly adopted the policy of changing 
his bill at least once a year, and was 
rewarded by finding a big public for his 
next venture, “ The Maister of Wood- 
barrow,” by Jerome K. Jerome. The 
following season he devoted to “ The 
Dancing Girl,” which gave a fine oppor- 
tunity to his new leading woman, Vir- 
ginia Harned, whom he had introduced 
in “ Woodbarrow,” Charlotte Tittel hav- 
ing played opposite him in “ Chumley.” 
With the revival of “ Lettarblair,” the 
hit of 1892, for a short term in the fol- 
lowing year, Grace Kimball joined the 
company. She created Elizabeth Linley 
in “ Sheridan ” the same season. 

The following autumn Sothern scored 
his first failure in “ The Victoria Cross,” 
by Paul Potter, but partly redeemed 
himself with another Jerome offering, 
“ A Way to Win a Woman.” In 1895 
he stepped from comedy to melodrama, 
and in “ The Prisoner of Zenda” car- 
ried everything before him. He followed 
this up the next year by a play in similar 
vein, “ An Enemy to the King.” Miss 
Harned had returned to the company, 
and another season of prosperity went 
into the records. His second failure 
was with “Change Alley,” by the au- 
thors of “ Rosemary,” and the season 
of 1897-’98 was eked out with a revival 
of “Chumley” and a production of 
“The Lady of Lyons.” The next year 
was really Virginia Harned’s, as she had 
much the finer opportunity in Anthony 
Hope’s “The Adventure of Lady Ur- 
sula ” and “ A Colonial Girl.” In Feb- 
ruary, 1899, Sothern came to the 
Knickerbocker with “ The King’s Mus- 
keteer” and a new leading woman, 
Edith Crane. The piece was so success- 
ful that, in September, he opened his 
autumn term with it at Daly’s, Miss 
Harned resuming her place with the 
company. The new play of this season 
was “ The Song of the Sword,” by Leo 
Ditrichstein, which did not please the 
critics, but drew good houses in spite of 
their disapproval. 
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In the following spring Sothern sacri- 
ficed money considerations to give a 
beautiful production of Hauptmann’s 
fairy play, “The Sunken Bell.” Last 
winter he probably expected another 
financial loss on “ Hamlet,” but the 
public manifested a strong desire to see 
him as the melancholy Dane, and from 
an artistic point of view his essay into 
Shakspere had much to commend it. 

The opening of his present season 
with “ Richard Lovelace ” seems to have 
been a mistake. It was followed by “ If 
I Were King,” which was hailed with 
warm praise by the critics. In this play, 
written by Justin Huntley McCarthy, 
Sothern has returned to the romantic 
drama of the sort which requires for 
its exploitation the flash of sword and 
an imposing array of supernumeraries, 
in sharp contrast to “ Lovelace,” with 
its one set and seven characters. It is 
a coincidence that Mr. Sothern’s latest 
leading woman, Cecilia (late Cissie) 
Loftus, is the divorced wife of Mr. Mc- 
Carthy, in whose drama she is now ap- 
pearing. 

Virginia Harned, who was married to 
Mr. Sothern in 1896, is starring in a 
dramatization of “ Alice of Old Vin- 
cennes.” 





THE CREATOR OF “ UNCLE EB.” 


The public has long since ceased to 
be astonished at the dramatization of 
the most unlikely novel. It has learned 
that the title of a successful book is 
what the manager wants, and that he 
cares little for the story. One would 
suppose “ Eben Holden ” about as sus- 
ceptible of dramatic treatment as an 
art exhibition catalogue or a race track 
score card. However, we all knew it 
was bound to come, and it is at least a 
matter for congratulation that so clever 
an Uncle Eben as E. M. Holland was 
pitched upon. 

Mr. Holland has long been a capable 
actor of important character parts. The 
son of George Holland of the old Wal- 
lack company, he was born in New York 
in 1848. At fifteen he became call boy 
at Mrs. John Wood’s Olympic Theater, on 
lower Broadway, near Bleecker Street, 
which was soon to be given over to 
G. L. Fox and the phenomenal run of 
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“ Humpty Dumpty.” Three years later 
he joined the company at Barnum’s 
Museum as a player of small parts. He 
was identified with Lester Wallack from 
1867 to 1880; then he became a member 
of A. M. Palmer’s Union Square stock 
company, making his first appearance in 
“French Flats,” a farce. Later he went 
with McKee Rankin in a prolonged tour, 
covering both England and America, 
doing the Judge in “ The Danites.” 

After Mr. Palmer moved up to the 
Madison Square, Holland rejoined the 
company, and scored a hit as Captain 
Redwood in “Jim the Penman.” This 
strong drama, by Sir Charles Young, ran 
steadily through the season of 1886-’87. 
In 1895, when Richard Mansfield took 
over Harrigan’s Theater, and renamed 
it the Garrick, he hit upon the scheme 
of bringing together the two Holland 
brothers, E. M. and Joseph, as joint 
stars. In the autumn of that year, un- 
der Mansfield’s management, while he 
himself was on the road, the Garrick 
started off with the new combination, in 
a play called “A Man With a Past.” 
The piece didn’t prove what was wanted, 
so Mr. Mansfield rushed forward a 
drama which he had been reserving for 
his own use, “ A Social Highwayman.” 
In this Joe Holland was a gentleman 
moving in good society, who lived by 
preying on the valuables of his friends, 
and E. M., his valet, whose devotion to 
his rascally master was one of the most 
touching things to be found in all stage- 
land. 

The play made a hit, but before the 
season closed Mansfield gave up both the 
Hollands and the Garrick, and next 
autumn the brothers launched out for 
themselves in about the worst fiasco that 
ever saw footlights. This was “ Dr. 
Claudius,” dramatized by Marion Craw- 
ford himself, with the assistance of an 
actor. Of all Mr. Crawford’s novels, it 
is probably the least suitable for the 
stage, and the result was what might 
have been expected. The press held the 
play up to ridicule, the public stayed 
away, and the joint star scheme was 
abandoned. 

E. M. Holland went into the Frehman 
camp, and became the typical delinquent 
spouse in farces from the Yrench, such 
as “On and Off,” “The Husbands of 

















Leontine,” and “ The Lash of a Whip.” 
One is led to hope for the success of 
“Eben Holden,” if for no other reason 
than to rescue a capable actor from 
roles which, however cleverly he may 
play them, are not worthy of his time 
and attention. It should be said that 
Mr. Holland interrupted his series of 
errant husbands long enough to win 
strong praise for his villain in the 
Drury Lane melodrama, “ Hearts Are 
Trumps.” 





THE STAR OF THE “ BRIER BUSH.” 

J. H. Stoddart has always played old 
men’s parts. He was born at Barnsley, 
England, in 1827, and in his youth acted 
for several seasons in Scotland, acquir- 
ing such control of the northern burr 
as leads many to mistake him for a 
Scotchman. Of course this fact stands 
him in good stead, now that he is the 
central figure in “The Bonnie Brier 
Bush.” In January next he will cele- 
brate his sixty ninth year of stage life. 
He began at the Theater Royal, Glas- 
gow, in a piece called “ The Rent Day.” 
Stoddart was one of the children of the 
tenant about to be dispossessed. He 
came to America in 1854, and joined 
James Wallack’s company. Thence he 
passed to Laura Keene’s Theater, where 
he.had for fellow actors Joseph Jeffer- 
son and the elder Sothern. His next 
move was to another New York house, 
known as the Winter Garden, and man- 
aged by Dion Boucicault. Here he 
played Ralph Nickleby in a dramatiza- 
tion of the Dickens novel. Then, at the 
Olympic, he made the greatest hit of his 
career—Moneypenny in “The Long 
Strike.” 

It is a commentary on the rapid 
changes of New York to realize that 
every one of these theaters has now been 
obliterated. Even the second Wallack’s, 
the Thirteenth Street house, whither 
Stoddart next betook himself, has just 
given way to a business structure. 

For many years Stoddart was first 
old man with A. M. Palmer’s famous 
stock company, beginning at the Union 
Square, now Keith’s, with Pierre Michel 
in “Rose Michel,” passing on to the 
Madison Square, and thence to Wal- 
lack’s at Thirtieth Street, which was 
known for a time as Palmer’s. 
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Mr. Stoddart hopes that Lachlan 
Campbell will last him for the remainder 
of his career, for he has difficulty in 
memorizing new parts. Surely the stern 
Scottish father is a creation of which he 
may well be proud. The play has been 
well received by thepress, and seems to be 
enjoyed by the public. The critics poked 
fun at the farm hand quartet, but the 
fact is indisputable that the people like 
to hear them sing, just as they continue 
to enjoy the cake walk on the stage, in 
defiance of the dramatic writers who 
keep telling the managers that it is a 
back number and should be put on the 
retired list without a pension. 





JOHN T. KELLY. 

Green’s Mocking Bird Minstrels 
Jaunched Weber & Fields’ Irish come- 
dian on his theatrical career. He was 
a Boston boy and fifteen years old at 
the time. Tony Hart, afterwards with 
Harrigan,. was in the same troupe. 
Kelly’s first hit was in 1872, in Phila- 
delphia, with the song “ Mrs. Magee’s 
Hotel.” He sang this at three hundred 
and eighty five consecutive perform- 
ances in Fox’s American Theater, on 
the site of the present Chestnut Street 
Opera House. To add a spice of variety 
in his own experiences, Kelly next 
joined a wagon show touring the East- 
ern States, known as “ Washburn’s 
Last Sensation Company.” In this or- 
ganization were Pat Rooney and George 
S. Knight, both, like Kelly, destined 
to give account of themselves later on. 
Another novel venture of Kelly’s was 
his experience as Barney the Guide in 
“The Mirror of Ireland,” a panorama 
arrangement designed to give Ameri- 
cans an idea of life on the “ ould sod.” 

Returning to vaudeville—it was “ va- 
riety” in those days—he formed a 
partnership with Thomas J. Ryan, pre- 
senting an act called “The Bards of 
Tara.” Their first New York appear- 
ance was made at Harrigan & Hart’s 
Theater Comique in its initial season, 
1876-77. Kelly & Ryan claim that for 
ten years they received the highest 
salaries in the variety business. Ryan 
wrote the words and music for all their 
songs. The partnership was dissolved 
in 1885, Kelly joining forces for a time 
with a German comedian. Dan Mason, 
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and starring with him in a farce com- 
edy, “ The Tigers.” He was next with 
Hallen & Hart in their successful bit 
of nonsense called “ Later On.” In 
this he scored as Sheriff Clutch, and 
played the character for two seasons. 
Then he and Gus Williams went forth 
in a musical farce comedy—* U and I.” 
Two more experiences separated Kelly 
from the Weberfieldian fold. One of 
them was with George Welty in “ Mc- 
Fee from Dublin ” and the other under 
George W. Lederer in “ The Century 
Girl.” He was the second man to sign 
a contract with Weber & Fields for 
their music hall venture, Charles J. 
Ross (now the Queen in “ The Sleeping 
Beauty and the Beast ”) being the first. 

Mr. Kelly waxes very enthusiastic in 
referring to his present position. “I 
am now in my sixth season with them,” 
he says, “and I can honestly say that 
IT was never so happily placed in my 
life. The five years have passed like a 
dream. It only feels and figures to be 
two.” 

Kelly has a handsome home at Elm- 
hurst, Long Island, where he has as 
neighbors Tony Pastor, John Slavin, 
and Edgar Smith, who writes the 
Weber & Field librettos. Kelly’s fad 
is wigs. 





Louis James, of whom a portrait is 
herewith presented, is one of the “ old 
timers.” Born at Tremont, Illinois, in 
1842, he started in as a member of the 
famous McCauley stock at Louisville, 
in ’63, and from there went to Mrs. 
Drew’s Arch Street Theater, Philadel- 
phia, where he remained for six years. 
He was in “ Divorce” in New York, at 
Daly’s old Fifth Avenue Theater, in 
1871. Four years later he was leading 
man at McVicker’s, Chicago. After 
experiences in stock work in San Fran- 
cisco and Baltimore, he was for five 
years leading man with Lawrence Bar- 
rett. About this time he married 
Marie Wainwright, who was Barrett’s 
leading lady, and whose début was made 
in a somewhat remarkable environment, 
she being one of six Juliets at a benefit 
for George Rignold which took place at 
Booth’s Theater in 1878. Husband and 
wife began to star joinily in the season 
of 1886-’87, and for several years were 
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recognized as able exponents of Shak- 
sperian characters. After their separa- 
tion, Mr. James was seen in association 
with Kathryn Kidder, who achieved 
fame as “ Madame Sans Géne,” their 
vehicle last season being “ A Winter’s 
Tale.” This year he is in support of 
Mme. Modjeska. Millie James, who 
made such a hit as the child Simplicity 
in “ Lovers’ Lane,” is his daughter. 
* * * * % 

Like the rolling snowball, “ Floro- 
dora” acquires fresh strength and 
power by continued momentum. After 
surviving the hottest July on record, 
this now celebrated musical comedy 
was removed from the Casino to the 
New York in October, and succeeded in 
filling the bigger auditorium as it had 
packed the smaller one. Reckoning 
has been lost of the number of times 
the “ Pretty Maidens” in the double 
sextet have been supplied with new 
gowns. Many of the maidens them- 
selves are now new, and the only origi- 
nal “kind sir” is Edward Gore, son 
of May Robson, and the only member 
of the company who has not missed a 
single performance since the start at 
the Casino on November 12, 1900. 
There have been at least three Angelas ; 
the latest, Jeannette Lowrie, of whom 
a portrait is given, is by far the best. 

She is Welsh by birth, hailing from 
Cardiff, and her first appearance on the 
stage was made as one of the children 
in David Belasco’s “ May Blossom ” at 
the Madison Square Theater. After a 
series of children’s parts, she went back 
to school, and her first adult réle was 
in “The Charity Ball.” Later she 
played with Clara Morris, and at one 
time was ingénue for Roland Reed. She 
became leading woman for Thomas Q. 
Seabrooke in “The Speculator,” and 
appeared as the tough girl when this 
comedian served as the piéce de résis- 
tance at the opening of the Fifth 
Avenue with vaudeville in May, 1900. 
Their sketch was called “The Pride 
of Harlem.” Previous to that Miss 
Lowrie had been the heroine in the 
melodrama “Sporting Life” and in 
“Mile. Fifi.” After her success in 
“ Florodora ” it is not likely that man- 
agers will allow her to stray far from 
the field of musical comedy. 

















THE SHADOW OF THE LAW.’ 


BY ERNEST W. HORNUNG. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


WHEN Alexander Minchin is found murdered in his London home, suspicion points to his young wife, 
Rachel, for it is no secret that the relations between them were badly strained. But when she is arrested 
and brought to trial, she is acquitted, although the testimony develops the fact that she had quarreled 
with Mr. Minchin the evening before he was murdered, and that she had planned to leave her home and 
husband that very morning. When she is set free, she is at a loss what to_do or where to go, for she has 
not a real friend in the city. There is one, however, who, unknown to her, takes a great interest in her 


—an elderly man named Steel, who was conspicuous among the spectators during her trial. 
his friendship and assistance, but she is suspicious and refuses to allow him to aid her. 


He proffers 
After a little, he 


again comes to her and urges her to trust to him, and she wearily agrees to place herself in his hands ; 
for she is practically without resources, and has learned that a mob is threatening to do violence to her 
if she appears on the streets. Steel has quarters ready for her in a West End hotel. 


VI (Continued). 


“(NE thing is certain,” said Rachel, 
half to herself—“ they can’t 

know who I am, or they never would 

have taken me in. And no luggage! ” 

“That they are prepared for,” re- 
turned Steel; “and in your rooms you 
will find a maid who is also prepared 
and equipped for your emergency. As 
to their not knowing who you are at the 
hotel, there you are right; they do not 
know; it would have been inexpedient 
to tell them.” 

“Then, at least,” said Rachel, “I 
ought to know who I am supposed to 
be.” 

And she smiled, for interest and curi- 
osity were reawakened within her, with 
the momentary effect of stimulants; but 
Mr. Steel sat silent at her side. The 
cab was tinkling up Park Lane. The 
great park on the left, the great houses 
on the right, the darkness on the one 
hand, the lights on the other, had all 
the fascination of sharp contrasts— 
that very fascination which was Mr. 
Steel’s. Rachel already discovered it 
in his face, and divined it in his char- 
acter, without admitting to herself that 
there was any fascination at all. Yet 
otherwise she would have dropped 
rather than done what she was doing 
now; the man had cast a spell upon her; 
and for the present she did feel safe in 
his hands. But with that unmista- 
kable sense of immediate security there 
mingled a subtler premonition of ulti- 


* Copyright, 1901, by Ernest W. Hornung.—This story began in the October number of Munsty’s MAGAZINE. 


mate danger to which Rachel had felt 
alive from the first. And this was the 
keenest stimulus of all. 

What was his intention, and what his 
object? To draw back was to find out 
neither; and to say the truth, even if 
she had not been friendless and forlorn, 
Rachel would have been very sorry to 
draw back now. 

The raw air in her face had partly 
revived her; the sights and lights of 
the town were still new and dear to her; 
she had come back to the world with a 
vengeance, to a world of incident and 
interest, with an adventure ready wait- 
ing to take her out of her past self! 

But it was only her companion’s si- 
lence which enabled her then to realize 
her strange fortune, and she had to put 
her question a second time before she 
obtained any answer at all. 

“Tf you insist upon hearing all the 
little details tonight,” said Steel, with 
a good humored shrug—“ well, I sup- 
pose you must hear them; but I hope 
you will not insist. I have had to make 
provisions which you may very possibly 
resent, but I thought it would be time 
enough for us to quarrel about them in 
the morning. Tonight you need rest 
and sustenance, but no excitement; of 
that God knows you have had enough! 
No one will come near you but the maid 
of whom I spoke; no questions will be 
put to you; everything is arranged. But 
tomorrow, if you feel equal to it, you 
shall hear all about me, and form your 
own cool judgment of my behavior to- 
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wards you. Meanwhile, won’t you trust 
me—implicitly—until then? ” 

“T do,” said Rachel, “and I will— 
until tomorrow.” 

“Then there are one or two things 
that I can promise you,” said Steel, 
with the heartiness of a man who has 
gained his point. “ You will not be 
compromised in any sort or kind of 
way; your self respect shall not suffer; 
nothing shall vex or trouble you, if I 
can help it, while you remain at this 
hotel. And this I guarantee, whether 
you like it or not: unless you tell them, 
not a single soul in the place shall have 
the faintest inkling as to who you are. 
Now, only keep your why and where- 
fore till tomorrow,” he concluded cheer- 
ily, “and I can promise you almost 
every satisfaction. Here we are at the 
hotel.” 

He thrust his umbrella outside, point- 
ing to a portico and courtyard on the 
right; and in another moment Rachel 
was receiving the bows of resplendent 
footmen with powdered hair, while 
Steel, hat in hand, his white hair gleam- 
ing in the electric light, led the way to 
the lift. 

Rachel’s recollection of that night 
was ever afterwards disjointed and in- 
volved as that of any dream; but there 
were certain features that she never for- 
got. There was the beautiful suite of 
rooms, filled with flowers that must 
have cost a small fortune at that time 
of year, and in one of them a small 
table tastefully laid. Rachel remem- 
bered the dazzle of silver and the gleam 
of napery, the hot plates, the spark- 
ling wine, the fruit, and the embarrass- 
ment of sitting down to all this in soli- 
tary state. Mr. Steel had but looked 
in to see that all was in accordance with 
his orders; thereafter not even a waiter 
was allowed to enter, but only Rachel’s 
attendant, into whose charge she had 
been handed over, a gentle and assidu- 
ous creature, quiet of foot and quick of 
hand, who spoke seldom but in a sooth- 
ing voice, and with the delicate and 
pretty accent of the French Swiss. 

Rachel ysed to wonder whether she 


_ had shocked this mannerly young wom- 


an by eating very ravenously; she re- 
membered a nervous desire to be done 
with that solitary repast, and to get to 
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bed. Yet when she was there, in the 
sweetest and whitest of fine linen, with 
a hot bottle at her feet, and a fire burn- 
ing so brightly in the room that the 
brass bedstead seemed here and there 
red hot, then the sleep she sorely need- 
ed seemed farther off than ever, for she 
thought she must surely wake soon and 
find herself in prison and condemned to 
die. But nothing had been forgotten; 
and Rachel’s last memory of that event- 
ful day, and not less eventful night, was 
of a mild, foreign face bending over her 
with a medicine glass and a gentle word. 

And the same good face and the same 
soft voice were waiting for her when 
she awoke after many hours; the fire 
still burned brightly, and the electric 
light, though the blind was up and the 
window filled with a dull November 
sky. It was a delicious awakening; rec- 
ollection was so slow to come. Rachel 
might have been ill for days. She ex- 
perienced the peace that is left by ill- 
ness of sufficient gravity. But all she 
ailed was a slight headache, quickly re- 
moved by an inimitable cup of tea, that 
fortified her against the perplexing 
memories which now came swarming 
to her mind. This morning, however, 
enlightenment was due, and meanwhile 
Rachel received a hint, though a puz- 
zling one, from the Swiss, as to the new 
identity which had been thrust upon 
her in lieu of her own. 

“Tt was very sad for madame to lose 
all her things,” cooed the girl, as she 
busied herself about the room. 

“Tt was irritating,’ Rachel owned, 
beginning to wonder how much the 
other knew. 

“ But it was better than losing your 
life, madame!” the girl added with a 
smile. 

And now Rachel lay silent; could this 
amiable young woman know all? In 
one way, she rather hoped it was the 
case; it would be something to have re- 
ceived so much kindness and attention, 
even though bought and paid for, from 
one of her own sex who knew all there 
was to know, and yet did not shrink 
from her. But the young woman’s next 
words dismissed this idea. 

“When so many poor people were 
drowned!” said she. 

And the mystification increased. 














Presently there was a knock at the 
outer door, which the maid answered, 
returning with Mr. Steel’s card. 

“Ts he there? ” asked Rachel hastily. 

“ No, madame, but one of the serv- 
ants is waiting for an answer. . I think 
there is something written on the back, 
madame.” 

Rachel read the harmless request on 
the back of the card; nothing could 
have been better calculated to turn 
away suspicion of one sort or another, 
and there was obvious design in the 
absence of an envelope. But Rachel 
was not yet in the secret, and she was 
determined not to wait another hour. 

“ What is the time, please? ” 

“JT will see, madame.” 

“Well?” 

“ A quarter to ten, madame.” 

“Then order my breakfast for a 
quarter past, and let Mr. Steel be told 
that I shall be delighted to see him at 
eleven o’clock.” 


VII. 


“THE way to conceal one’s identity,” 
observed Mr. Steel, “is to assume an- 
other as distinctive as one’s own.” 

This oracular utterance was confi- 
dentially delivered from the leathern 
chair at the writing table, in an inner 
recess of Rachel’s sumptuous sitting 
room. The chair had been wheeled 
aloof from the table, on which were 
Steel’s hat and gloves, and such a sheaf 
of magazines as suggested his immedi- 
ate departure upon no short journey, 
unless, indeed, the magazines and the 
many newspapers turned out to be an- 
other offering to Mrs. Minchin, like the 
nosegay of hothouse flowers which she 
still held in her hand. 

Rachel herself had inadvertently 
taken the very easy chair which was a 
further feature of the recess; in its 
cushioned depths she already felt at a 
needless disadvantage, with Mr. Steel 
bending over her, his strong face bear- 
ing down, as it were, upon hers, and his 
black eyes riddling her with penetra- 
ting glances. But to have risen now 
would have been to show him what she 
felt. So she trifled with his flowers 
without looking up, though her eye- 
brows rose a little on their own account. 
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“1 know what you are thinking,” re- 
sumed Steel: “that you had no desire 
to assume any new identity, or for a 
single moment to conceal your own, and 
that I have taken a great deal upon 
myself. That I most freely admit. And 
I think you will forgive me when you 
see the papers.” 

“Is there so much about me, then? ” 
asked Rachel, with a sigh of appre- 
hension. 

“A leading article in every one of 
them. But they will keep. Indeed, I 
would much rather youneversawthem.” 

“ Was that why you brought them in, 
Mr. Steel?” 

The question was irresistible, its 
satire unconcealed; but Steel’s disre- 
gard of it steered admirably clear of 
contempt. 

“That was why I bought them, cer- 
tainly,” he admitted; “but I brought 
them with me for quite a different pur- 
pose, for which one would indeed have 
been enough. I was saying, however, 
that the best way to sink one’s identity 
is to assume another, provided that the 
second be as distinctive as the first. We 
will leave for a moment the question 
of my officiousness in the matter, and 
we'll suppose for the sake of argument 
that I was authorized by you to do what 
in fact I have done. All last week the 
papers were literally full of your trial, 
but on Saturday there was a second 
sensation as well, and this morning it 
is hard to say which is first and which 
second; they both occupy so many col- 
umns. You may not know it, but the 
Cape liner due on Saturday was lost 
with scores of lives, off Finisterre, on 
Friday morning last.” 

Rachel failed to see the connection, 
and yet she felt vaguely that there was 
one, if she could but recall it; mean- 
while she said nothing, but listened 
with as much attention as a mental 
search would permit. 

“T heard of it first,” continued Steel, 
“late on Friday afternoon, as I came 
away from the Old Bailey. Now, it was 
on Friday afternoon, if you recollect, 
that you gave evidence yourself in your 
own defense. When you left the wit- 
ness box, Mrs. Minchin, and even be- 
fore you left it, I knew that you were 
saved! ” 
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Rachel had just remembered the 
Swiss maid’s remark about the loss of 
her clothes and the number of persons 
who had fared so much worse and lost 
their lives. But Steel’s last words dis- 
missed every thought but that of their 
own import. And in an instant she was 
trembling upright in the easy chair. 

“You believed me!” she whispered. 
“You believed me at the time!” 

And for nothing had he earned such 
gratitude yet; her moist eyes saw the 
old fashioned courtesy of his bow in 
answer, but not the subtlety of the 
smile that bore it company in the 
depths of the dark eyes; it was a smile 
that did not extend to the short, tight 
mouth. 

“What is more to the point, my dear 
lady,” he went on in words, “ the jury 
believed you, and I saw that they did. 
You made a tremendous impression 
upon them. The lawyer against you 
was too humane to try very hard to re- 
move it, and the judge too just, though 
your own man did his best. But I 
saw at once that it would never be re- 
moved. It was between you and the 
jury, that was—human being to human 
beings—and no third legal party inter- 
vening. That was where you scored; 
you went straight as a die to those 
twelve simple hearts; and I saw what 
you had done—what the lawyers be- 
tween them could not undo; and I took 
immediate measures.” i 

Rachel looked up with parted lips, 
only to shut them firmly without a 
word. 

“ And who was I to take measures on 
your behalf?” queried Steel, putting 
the question for her. “ What right or 
excuse had I to mix myself up in your 
affairs? I will tell you, for this morn- 
ing is not last night, and at least you 
have one good night’s rest between you 
and the past. My dear Mrs. Minchin, 
I had absolutely no right in this worid; 
but I had the excuse which every man 
has who sees a woman left to stand 
alone against the world, and who 
thrusts himself, no matter how offi- 
ciously, into the breach beside her. And 
then for a week I had seen you all day 
and every day, upon your trial! ” 

At last there was something with a 
ring of definite insincerity, something 
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that Rachel could take up; and she 
gazed upon her self appointed cham- 
pion with candid eyes. 

“Do you mean to say,” said she, 
“that you never saw me before—my 
trouble, Mr. Steel?” 

“ Never in my life, my dear lady.” 

“ Then you knew something about me 
or mine! ” 

“ Only what one reads in the news- 
papers; neither more nor less, upon my 
most solemn word, if that will satisfy 
rou!” 

And it did; for if there had been 
palpable insincerity in his previous pro- 
testations, there was sincerity of a 
much more obvious order in Mr. Steel’s 
downright assurances on these two 
points. He had never even seen her be- 
fore. He knew nothing whatever about 
her up to the period of notoriety; he 
had no special and no previous knowl- 
edge of his own. It might not be true, 
of course; but there was that in the 
deep set eyes which convinced Rachel 
once and for all. There was a sudden 
light in them, a light as candid as that 
which happened to be shining in her 
own, but a not too kindly one, rather 
a glint of genuine resentment. It was 
his smooth protestations that Rachel 
distrusted and disliked. If she could 
ruffle him she might get at the real 
man; and with her questions she ap- 
peared to have done so already. 

“T am more than satisfied, in one 
way,” replied Rachel, “ and less in an- 
other. I rather wish you had known 
something about me; it would have 
made it more natural for you to come 
to my assistance. But never mind. 
What were these immediate measures ?” 

“T took these rooms; I had spoken 
of taking them earlier in the week.” 

“For me?” 

“Yes, on the chance of your getting 
off.” 

* But you did not say they were for 
me?” 

“ No, and I was vague in what I had 
said until then. I had a daughter—a 
widow—whom I rather expected to ar- 
rive from abroad towards the end of the 
week. But I was quite vague.” 

“Because you thought I had no 
chance! ” 

“T had not heard your evidence. The 




















very afternoon I did hear of it, and had 
no longer any doubt about the issue, in 
my own mind. I also heard of this 
wreck. The very thing! I waited till 
next morning for the list of the saved; 
luckily, there were plenty of them; and 
I picked out the name of a married 
woman traveling alone, and therefore 
very possibly a widow, from the number. 
Then I went to the manager. The 
daughter whom I expected had been 
wrecked, but she was saved and would 
arrive that night. Asa matter of fact, 
the survivors were picked up by a pass- 
ing North German Lloyd, and they did 
reach London on Saturday night. 
Meanwhile I had impressed it upon the 
manager to keep the matter as quiet as 
possible, for many excellent reasons 
which I need not go into now.” 

“But the reason for so elaborate a 
pretense? ” 

And the keen, dark face was searched 
with a scrutiny worthy of itself. Steel 
set his mouth in another obvious reso- 
lution to tell the truth. 

“T thought you might not be sorry 
to cease being Mrs. Minchin, the Mrs. 
Minchin who had become ‘so cruelly no- 
torious through no fault of her own, if 
only for a day or two, or a single night. 
That was most easily to be effected by 
your arriving here minus possessions, 
and plus a very definite story of your 
own.” 

“You made very sure of me,” said 
Rachel drily. 

“T trusted to my own powers of per- 
suasion, and it was said you had no 
friends. I will confess,” added Steel, 
“that I hoped the report was true.” 

“Did it follow that I could have no 
pride? ” 

“By no means; on the contrary, I 
knew that you were full of pride; it is, 
if I may venture to say so, one of your 
most salient characteristics. Nothing 
was more noticeable at your trial; noth- 
ing finer have I ever seen! But,” add- 
ed Steel, suppressing a burst of enthu- 
siasm that gained from the suppression 
—“but, madam, I hoped and prayed 
that you would have the sense to put 
your pride in the second place for once.” 

“Well,” said Rachel, “and so far I 
have done so, Heaven knows! ” 

“And that is something,” rejoined 
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Steel impressively. “ Even if it ends at 
this, even if you won’t hear me out, it 
is something that you have had one 
night and one morning free from insult, 
discomfort, and annoyance.” 

Rachel felt half frightened and half 
indignant. Steel was standing up, look- 
ing very earnestly down upon her. And 
something that she had dimly divined 
in the very beginning—only to chide 
herself for the mere thought—that 
thing was in his face and in his voice. 
Rachel made a desperate attempt to 
change the subject, but, as will be seen, 
an unlucky one. 

“ So I am supposed to be your daugh- 
ter!” she exclaimed nervously. “ May 
I ask my new name? ” 

“Tf you like; but I am going to sug- 
gest to you a still newer name, Mrs. 
Minchin.” 

Rachel tried to laugh, though his 
quietly determined and serious face 
made it more than difficult. 

“ What,” she cried, “am I not to 
be your daughter any longer, Mr. 
Steel? ” 

“Not if I can help it,” he replied; 
“but it will depend upon yourself.” 

“ And what do you want to make me 
now? ” 

“My wife!” 


VIII. 


RACHEL was bereft of speech; and 
yet a certain sense of relief underlay 
the natural embarrassment caused by a 
proposal so premature and so abrupt. 
Nor was the deeper emotion very diffi- 
cult to analyze. Here at last was a 
logical explanation of the whole be- 
havior of this man; it was the first that 
had occurred to her, and, after all, it 
was the only possible one. 

“T want you to be my wife,” re- 
peated Mr. Steel, with enough of re- 
spect in his tone, yet none the less with 
the air of a man who is accustomed to 
obtain what he wants. 

And Rachel, looking at the wiry, well 
knit, upright figure, and at the fresh, 
elderly, but virile face, with its somber 
eyes and its snowy hair, thought once 
again of the ancient saw which she had 
quoted to herself the night before, only 
to dismiss it finally from her mind. This 
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man was no fool, nor was he old. He 
might be eccentric, but he was emi- 
nently sane; he might be elderly, in the 
arbitrary matter of mere years, but an 
old man he was not, and never would 
be with those eyes. 

She tried to tell him it was absurd, 
but before the word would come she 
saw that it was the last one to apply; 
he was so confident—so quiet—so sure 
of himself, if not of Rachel. At last 
she told him she could not think of it; 
he had seen nothing of her, and could 
not possibly care for her, even suppo- 
sing that she could for him. 

“By ‘caring, ” said he, “do you 
mean ‘ being in love,’ as they say, and 
all that?” 

“ Naturally,” said Rachel, with great 
ease and irony, but with a new misgiv- 
ing every moment. 

“And have I said I was in love with 
you?” inquired Mr. Steel, with a smile 
as indulgent as his tone. “It might, 
perhaps, be no more than the truth; 
but have I had the insolence to tell you 
so?” 

“Tt is a greater insult if you are 
not!” replied Rachel, speaking hotly 
and quickly, but with lowered eyes. 





“What! To offer to marry a person 
whom one does not—as yet—pretend to 
love? ” 


Rachel vouchsafed no reply. 

“ Whom one only—but tremendously 
—admires? ” 

Rachel felt forced to answer him; 
for at least there was no insult in his 
tone, and she raised her candid eyes, a 
sweet brown blush upon her face. 

“Yes,” she said; “I think there is 
absolutely no excuse for a proposal of 
marriage, if it is not founded upon love 
and nothing else.” 

“Or its pretense and nothing else,” 
amended Steel, with a bow and a smile 
of some severity. “ That is a hard say- 
ing,” he went on, resuming his chair, 
and wheeling it even nearer to Ra- 
chel’s than it had been before. “ More- 
over,” he added, “ since I have already 
insulted you, let me tell you that it is 
an exceedingly commonplace saying, 
into the bargain! It depends, you must 
admit, upon the commonplace concep- 
tion of marriage; and before we go any 
further I should like to give you my 
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own conception—not of the institution, 
but of the particular marriage which | 
have in view.” 

So he had it in view! It was not an 
aspiration, but already an intention! 
Rachel made an acid little note of this; 
but there was no acidity in her permis- 
sion to him to proceed; her turn was 
coming last. 

“The marriage that I propose to 
you,” continued Steel, “is simply the 
most convenient form of friendship of 
which I can think. I want to be your 
friend ; indeed, that much I mean to be, 
if necessary, in spite of you. I was in- 
terested in your case, so I came up to 
hear your trial. I was more interested 
in your trial, but most interested of all 
in you yourself. There, indeed, the 
word is too weak; but I will not vex 
your spirit with a stronger. My at- 
traction you know; my determination 
you know; even the low wiles to which 
your pride reduced me, even my dodg- 
ing and dogging, have been quite openly 
admitted to you on the first reasonable 
opportunity. All this business of the 
shipwrecked daughter was indeed a 
erude device enough; but I had very 
little time to think, and my first care 
was that you should not be recognized 
here or elsewhere in my society. And 
let me begin by saying that if cireum- 
stances would permit me to continue 
the paternal imposture, that would be 
quite enough for me; unluckily, I am 
known in my own country as an old 
bachelor; so that I cannot suddenly 
produce a widowed daughter without 
considerable unpleasantness for us both, 
What I can do, however,” and Steel 
bent further forward, with eyes that 
held Rachel’s in their spell, “ what I 
can do, and will, is to go back with a 
lady who shall be my wife in name, my 
daughter in effect. We should, I trust, 
be the best of friends; but I will give 
you my word, and not only my word 
but my bond, that we never need be 
anything more.” 

He had spoken rapidly; the pause 
that followed lasted longer than this 
lengthy speech, and through it they sat 
with eyes still locked, until he spoke 
again. 

“You believe, at least, in the bona 
fides of my offer? ” 
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And Rachel, still looking in his eyes, 
murmured that she did. 

“You will bear in mind how essen- 
tially it differs from the ordinary offers 
of the kind; also, that I have never for 
a moment pretended to be in love with 
youn” 

“T will.” 

Steel had risen as if to go; the keen 
scrutiny was withdrawn, a distinct 
spell as distinctly broken; and yet he 
lingered, with a smile. 

“That,” said he, “ was a poor com- 
pliment to pay twice over! But it is 
human to err, and in my anxiety not 
to do so on the side of sentiment I own 
myself in danger of flying to the other 
extreme. Well, you know which is the 
common extreme in such cases; and at 
all events we shall avoid the usual pit- 
fall. I am going to give you a few 
minutes to think it over; then, if you 
care to go into it further, I shall be 
most happy; if not, the matter is at 
an end.” 

A few minutes! Rachel felt very 
angry—without knowing that she was 
most angry with herself for not feeling 
angrier still. She had heard quite 
enough; it were weakness to listen to 
another word; and yet—and yet 

“ Don’t go,” said Rachel, with some 
petulance; “that is quite unnecessary. 
Anything more extraordinary—but I 
owe you too much already to be your 
critic. Still, I do think I am entitled 
to go a little further into the matter, 
as you said, without committing my- 
self.” 

“To be sure, you are.” 

But this time he remained standing; 
and for once he kept those mesmeric 
eyes to himself. Obviously, Rachel was 
to have a chance. 

“You spoke of your own country,” 
she began. “ Do you live abroad? ” 

There was the least suspicion of 
eagerness in the question. Rachel her- 
self was unaware of it; not so Mr. 
Steel, and he sighed. 

“A mere figure,” he said; “what I 
meant was my own countryside.” 

“ And where is that?” 

“Tn the north,” he replied vaguely. 
“ Did you look twice at my card? Well, 
here is another, if you will do me that 
honor now. The initials J. B. stand 
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for no very interesting name—John 
Buchanan. As for the address, Nor- 
manthorpe House is the rather his- 
toric old seat of the Normanthorpe fam- 
ily; but they have so many vastly su- 
perior and more modern places, and 
the last fifty years have so ruined the 
surroundings, that I was able to induce 
the duke to take a price for it a year 
or two ago. He had hardly slept a 
night there in his life, and I got it, 
lock, stock, and barrel, for a song. The 
Northborough which, you will observe, 
it is ‘near ’—a‘ good six miles, as a 
matter of fact—is the center of the 
Delverton iron trade. But you may 
very well have spent a year in this 
country without having heard of it; 
they would be shocked at Northbrook, 
but nowhere else.” 

Rachel had dropped the card into 
her lap; she was looking straight at 
Mr. John Buchanan Steel himself. 

“You are very rich,” she said 
gravely. 

“T am nothing of the kind,” he pro- 
tested stoutly. “ The duke is rich, if 
you like, but I had to scrape together 
to pay him what would replenish his 
racing stud, or stand him in a new 
yacht.” 

But Rachel was not deceived. 

“YT might have known you were very 
rich,” she murmured, as much to her- 
self as to him; and there was a strange 
finality in her tone, as though all was 
over between them; a yet more strange 
regret, for again he was the only one 
to be aware of it. 

“Granting your hypothesis, for the 
sake of argument,” he said, with his 
simplest smile, “is it as difficult as 
ever for the poor rich man to get to 
heaven? ” 

Rachel spent some moments in seri- 
ous thought. He was very honest with 
her in all this; of his central motive 
alone was she uncertain, unconvinced. 
In all else she felt instinctively that he 
was telling her the truth; telling her 
even more than he need; and his gen- 
erous candor was a challenge to her 
own. 

“Tt may be very small of me,” she 
said at length, “ but—somehow—if you 
had been comparatively poor—I should 
have been less—ashamed.” 











And candor begot candor, as it gen- 
erally will. 

“Upon my word,” he cried, “ you 
make me sigh for the suburbs and six 
hundred a year! But you shall know 
the worst. I meant you to know it 
when I came in; then I changed my 
mind; but in for a penny, in for the 
lot!” 

He caught up the magazine which 
he had brought in with the sheaf of 
newspapers, and he handed it to Ra- 
chel, open at an article quite excellently 
illustrated—for an English magazine. 

“There! ” he cried. “ There’s a long 
screed about the wretched place, before 
it came into my hands. But it’s no use 
pretending it isn’t quite the place it 
was. I took over the whole thing— 
every stick outside and in—and I’ve 
put in new drainage and the electric 
light.” 

His tone of regret was intentionally 
ludicrous. Had Rachel been listening, 
she would once more have suspected a 
pose. But already she was deep in the 
article in the two year old magazine, or, 
rather, in its not inartistic illustrations. 

“ The House from the Tennis Lawn,” 
“In the Kitchen Garden,” “The 
Drawingroom Door,” “ A Drawingroom 
Chimney Piece,” “A Corner of the 
Chinese 'Room,” “A Portion of the 
Grand Staircase ”*—of such were the 
titles underneath the pictures; and 
each of these was more beautiful than 
the last. 

“That,” observed Steel, “happens 
to be the very article from which I first 
got wind of the place, when I was look- 
ing about for one. And now,” he add- 
ed, “I suppose I have cut my own 
throat! Like the devil, I have taken 
you up to a high place——” 

It was no word from Rachel that cut 
him short, but his own taste, with 
which she at least had no fault to find. 
And Rachel was critical enough; but 
her experience was still unripe, and she 
liked his view of his possessions, with- 
out perceiving how it disarmed her 
own. 

Presently she looked up. 

“ Now I see how much I should have 
to gain,” she said; “but what would 
you?” 

’ The question was no sooner asked 
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_ nothing else. 








than Rachel foresaw the pretty speech 
which was its obvious answer. Mr, 
Steel, however, refrained from making 
it. 

“Tam an oldish man,” he said, “ and 
—yes, there is no use in denying that I 
am comfortably off. I want a wife; or, 
rather, my neighbors seem bent upon 
finding me one; and, if the worst has 
to come to the worst, I should prefer 
to choose for myself. One’s own life 
would be unaltered, but the Delverton 
mothers would cease from troubling, 
and at the head of my establishment 
there would be a lady of whom I should 
be most justly proud. And even in my 
own life I should, I hope, be the more 
than occasional gainer by her society— 
may I also add, by her sympathy, by 
her advice? Mrs. Minchin,” cried 
Steel, with sudden feeling, “ the condi- 
tions shall be very rigid; my lawyer 
shall see to that; nor shall I allow my- 
self a loophole for any weakness or non- 
sense whatsoever in the future. Old 
fellows like myself have made fools of 
themselves before today, but you shall 
be safeguarded from the beginning. Let 
there be no thought or talk of love be- 
tween us from first to last! But as for 
admiration, I don’t mind telling you 
that I admire you as I never admired 
any woman in the world before; and I 
hope, in spite of that, we shall be 
friends.” 

Still the indicative mood, still not 
for a moment the conditional! Rachel 
did not fail to make another note; but 
now there was nothing bitter even in 
her thoughts. She believed in this 
man, and in his promises; moreover, she 
began to focus the one thing about him 
in which she disbelieved. It was his 
feeling towards her—nothing more and 
There he was insincere; 
but it was a pardonable insincerity, after 
all. 

Of his admiration she was convinced; 
it had heen open and honest all along; 
but there was something deeper than 
admiration. He could say what he 
liked. The woman knew. And what 
could it be but love? 

The woman knew; and though the 
tragedy of her life was so close behind 
her—nay, though mystery and suspi- 
cion encompassed her still, as they 
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might until her death—the woman 
thrilled. 

It was a thrill of excitement chiefly, 
but excitement was not the only ele- 
ment. There was the personal factor, 
too; there was the fascination which 
this man had for her; which he could 
exert at will, and which he was un- 
doubtedly exerting now. 

To escape from his eyes, to think but 
once more for herself and by herself, 
Rachel rose at last and looked from 
the window which lit this recess. 

It was the usual November day in 
London—no sun, a mist, but not a fog; 
cabmen in capes, horses sliding on the 
muddy street, well draped women pick- 
ing their way home from church, 
shabby women hurrying in shawls— 
hurrying as Rachel herself had done the 
night before, as she might hurry again 
tonight. And whither? Whither, in 
all the world? 

Rachel returned from the window 
with a shudder; she caught up the first 
newspaper of the sheaf upon the wri- 
ting table. Steel had moved into the 
body of the room; she could not even 
see him through the alcove. So much 
the better; she would discover for her- 
self what they said. 

Leading articles are easily found, and 
in a Sunday paper they are seldom long. 
Rachel was soon through her first, her 
blood boiling; the second she could not 
finish for her tears; the third dried her 
eyes with the force of fierce resentment. 
It was not so much what they said; it 
was what they were obviously afraid to 
say. It was their circumlocution, their 
innuendo, their mild surprise, their 
perfunctory congratulation, their as- 
sumption of chivalry and their lack of 
its essence that wounded and stung the 
subject of these effusions. As she 
raised her flushed face from the last of 
them Mr. Steel stood before her once 
more, the incarnation of all grave sym- 
pathy and consideration. 

“You must not think,” said he, 
“that my proposal admits of no alter- 
native but the miserable one of making 
your own way in a suspicious and un- 
charitable world. On the contrary, if I 
am not to be your nominal and legal 
husband, I still intend to beyour actual 
friend. On the first point you are to 
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be consulted, but on the second not 
even you shall stand in my way. Nor 
in that event would I attempt to rob 
you of the independence which you 
value so highly; on the other hand, I 
would point the way to an independence 
worth having. I am glad you have 
seen those papers, though tomorrow 
they may be worse. Well, you may be 
shocked, but, if you won’t have me, the 
worse the better, say I. Your case was 
most iniquitously commented upon be- 
fore ever it came up for trial; there is 
sure to be a fresh crop of iniquities 
now; but I shall be much mistaken if 
you cannot mulct every single offender 
in heavy damages for libel.” 

Rachel shivered at the thought. She 
was done with her case forever and for- 
ever. People could think her guilty if 
they liked, but that the case should 
breed other cases, and thus drag on 
and on, and, above all, that she should 
make money out of all that past horror, 
what an unbearable idea! 

And, on second thought, Mr. Steel 
agreed. 

“Then you must let me send you 
back to Australia,” said he. 

No, no, no; she could never show 
her face there again, or anywhere else 
where she was known. She must be- 
gin life afresh—that was evident. 

“Tt was evident to me,” said Steel 
quietly, “though not more than the 
injustice of it, from the very begin- 
ning. Hence the plans and proposals 
that I have put before you.” 

Rachel regarded him wildly; the Sun- 
day papers had driven her to despera- 
tion—as, perhaps, it was intended that 
they should. 

“ Are you sure,” she cried, “that 
they would not know me up there? ” 

“ Not from Eve,” he answered airily. 
“T should see to that, and, besides, we 
should travel first—say, until the sum- 
mer.” 

“Tf only I could begin my life 
again! ” she wailed, crying for her lost 
years, as another Rachel for her chil- 
dren, two thousand years before. 

“That is exactly what I wish you to 
do,” Steel said quietly, even gently, his 
hand lying lightly but kindly upon her 
quivering shoulder. How strong his 
touch—how firm, how reassuring! 
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“T wish it so much,” he went on, 
“that I would have your past life ut- 
terly buried, even between ourselves; 
nay, if it were possible, even in your 
own mind also! I, for my part, would 
undertake never to ask you one soli- 
tary question about that life—on one 
small and only fair condition. Suppo- 
sing we make a compact now?” 

“ Anything to bury my own past,” 
moaned Rachel; “ yes, I would do any- 
thing—anything! ” 

“Then you must help me to bury 
mine, too,’ he said. “I was never 
married, but a past I have.” 

“T would do my best,” said Rachel, 
“if I married you.” 

“You will do your best,” added Steel, 
correcting her; “and there is my com- 
pact cut and dried. I ask you nothing; 
you ask me nothing; and there is to be 
no question of love between us, first or 
last. 
—from this day forth! 

Rachel could not speak; his eyes were 
upon her, black, inscrutable, arrestive 
of her very faculties, to say nothing of 
her will. She could only answer him 
when he had turned away and was 
moving towards the door. 

“ Where are you going?” she cried. 

“To send for my solicitor,” replied 
Steel, “as I warned him that I might. 
It has all to be drawn up; and there is 
the question of a settlement; and other 
questions, perhaps, which you may like 
to put to him yourself without delay.” 
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IX. 


THE Reverend Hugh Woodgate, vic- 
ar of Marley in Delverton—a benefice 
for generations in the gift of the Dukes 
of Normanthorpe, but latterly in that 
of one John Buchanan Steel—was wri- 
ting his sermon on a Friday afternoon 
just six months after the foregoing 
events. The month was therefore May, 
and at either end of the long, low 
room in which Mr. Woodgate sat at 
work the windows were filled with a 
flutter of summer curtains against a 
brilliant background of waving green- 
ery. But a fire burned in one of the 
two fireplaces in the old fashioned fun- 
nel of a rocm, for a treacherous east 
wind skimmed the sunlit earth outside. 


But we help each other to forget 
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Mr. Woodgate was a tall, broad 
shouldered, mild eyed man, with a blot 
of whisker under each ear, and the 
cleanest of clerical collars.encompassing 
his throat. It was a kindly face that 
pored over the unpretentious periods, as 
they grew by degrees upon the blue 
lined paper, in the peculiar but not un- 
common hand which is the hall mark 
of a certain sort of education upon a 
certain order of mind. 

From May to September, Mr. Wood- 
gate never failed to finish his sermon 
on the Friday, that on the Saturday he 
might be free to play cricket with his 
men and lads. He was a poor preacher, 
and no cricketer at all; but in both 
branches he did his best, with the 
simple zeal and the unconscious sin- 
cerity which redeemed not a few of his 
deficiencies. 

So intent was the vicar upon his 
task, so engrossed in the expression 
of that which had already been ex- 
pressed many a million times, that he 
did not hear wheels on his drive, on the 
side where the wind sang loudest; he 
heard nothing. until the door opened 
and a girl in her twenties, trim, slim, 
and brown with health, came hurriedly 
in. 

“T’m sorry to disturb you, dear, but 
who do you think is here? ” 

Hugh Woodgate turned round in his 
chair, and his honest ox eyes filled with 
open admiration of the wife who was 
so many years younger than himself, 
and who had seen in him Heaven knew 
what! He never could look at her with- 
out that look first; and only now, after 
some years of marriage, was he begin- 
ning sometimes to do so without this 
thought next. But he had not-the gift 
of expression, even in the ‘perpetual 
matter of his devotion; and perhaps its 
perpetuity owed something to the very 
want; at least, there was none of the 
verbal evaporation which>comes of too 
much lovers’ talk. 

“ Who is it? ” he asked. 

“Mrs. Venables! ” 

Woodgate groaned. Was he obliged 
to appear? His jaw fell and his byt A s 
eyes sparkled. 

“Dear, I wouldn’t even have let: y 
know she was here—you should’ io . 
been interrupted for a single instant— 
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if Mrs. Venables wasn’t clamoring to 
see you. And really I begin to clamor, 
too; for she is full of some mysterious 
news, which she won’t tell me till you 
are there to hear it also.” 

Woodgate wiped his pen in his delib- 
erate way. 

“Probably one of the girls is en- 
gaged,” said he; “if so, I hope it’s 
Sibyl.” 

“No, Sibyl is here, too; she doesn’t 
look a bit engaged, but rather bored— 
as though she had heard the story sev- 
eral times already, whatever it may be. 
They have certainly paid several calls. 
Now you look quite nice; so in you 
come.” 

Mrs. Venables, a stout but comely 
lady, with a bright brown eye, and a 
face full of character and ability, 
opened fire upon the vicar as soon as 
they had shaken hands, while her 
daughter looked wistfully at the nearest 
books. 

“He is married!” cried Mrs. Ven- 
ables, beginning in the middle like a 
modern novelist. 

“Oh!” returned the matter of fact 
clergyman, with equal directness. 
“ And who is he?” 

“Your neighbor and your patron— 
Mr. Steel! ” 

“ Married?” repeated Mrs. Wood- 
gate, with tremendous emphasis. “ Mr. 
Steel? ” 

“This is news!” declared her hus- 
band, as though he had expected none 
worthy of the name. And they both 
demanded further particulars, at which 
Mrs. Venables shook her expensive bon- 
net with great relish. 

“Do you know Mr. Steel so well— 
so much better than we do—and can 
you ask for particulars about anything 
he ever does? His marriage,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Venables, “like everything 
else about him, is ‘wrop in mystery,’ 
as one of those vulgar creatures says in 
Dickens, but I really forget which. It 
was never announced in the J'imes; for 
that I can vouch, myself. Was ever 
anything more like him—or less like 
anybody else? ‘To disappear for six 
months, and then turn up with awife! ” 

“But has he turned up?” cried the 
Vicar’s young wife. 

“TI have heard nothing about it,” 
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said the vicar, in a tone indicative of 
much honest doubt in the matter. 

“Nor is it the case, to my knowl- 
edge,” rejoined Mrs. Venables, “ but 
from all we hear it may become the 
case any moment. They were married 
in Italy last autumn—so he says—and 
are on their way home at this minute.” 

“Tf he says so,” observed the vicar, 
with mild humor, “ it is probably true. 
He ought to know.” 

“ And who was she?” his young wife 
asked with immense interest. 

“ My dear Mrs. Woodgate,” said Mrs. 
Venables cordially, “ you may well ask! 
Who was she, indeed! It was the first 
question I asked my own informant— 
who, by the way, was your friend, Mr. 
Langholm; but he knew no more than 
the man in the moon.” 

“ And who told Mr. Langholm, of all 
people?” pursued Morna Woodgate. 
“Tt is not often that we get news of 
the real world from him! ” 

“ Birds of a feather,” remarked her 
caller; “it was Mr. Steel himself who 
wrote to your other eccentric friend, 
and told him neither more nor less 
than I have told you. He was married 
in Italy last autumn; not even the 
town—not even the month—let alone 
the lady’s name—if, indeed fv 

And Mrs. Venables concluded with a 
sufficiently eloquent hiatus. 

“T imagine she is a lady,” said the 
vicar to his tea. 

“You are so charitable, dear Mr. 
Woodgate! ” 

“T hope I am,” he said simply. “In 
this case I see no reason to be anything 
else.” 

“ What—when you know really noth- 
ing about Mr. Steel himself? ” 

And the bright brown eyes of Mrs. 
Venables grew smaller and harder as 
they pinned Hugh Woodgate to his 
chair. 

“T beg your pardon,” said that down- 
right person; “I know a great deal 
about Mr. Steel. He has done an im- 
mense amount for the parish; there are 
our new schoolrooms to speak for them- 
selves. There are very few who would 
do the half of what Mr. Steel has done 
for us during the short time he has 
been at Normanthorype.” 

“That may be,” said the lady, with 
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the ample smile of conscious condescen- 
sion; “ for he has certainly not omitted 
to let his light shine before men. But 
that is not telling us who or what he 
was before he came here, or how he 
made his money.” 

Then Hugh Woodgate gave the half 
boyish, half bashful laugh with which 
he was wont to preface his most candid 
sayings. 

“ And I don’t think it’s any business 
of ours,” he said. 

Morna went a trifle browner than 
she naturally was; her husband said so 
little that what he did say was often 
almost painfully to the point; and now 
Mrs. Venables had turned from him to 
her, with a smile which the young wife 
disliked, for it called attention to the 
vicar’s discourtesy while it appealed to 
herself for prettier manners and better 
sense. It was a moment requiring some 
little tact, but Mrs. Woodgate was just 
equal to it. 

“Hugh, how rude of you!” she ex- 
claimed, with only the suspicion of a 
smile. “ You forget that it’s your duty 
to be friendly with everybody; there’s 
no such obligation on anybody else.” 

“T should be friendly with Mr. 
Steel,” said Hugh, “duty or no duty, 
after what he has done for the parish.” 

And his pleasant, honest face and 
smile did away with the necessity for a 
set apology. 

“T must say,” added his wife to her 
visitor, “that it’s the same with me, 
you know.” 

There was a pause. 

“Then you intend to call upon 
her?” said Mrs. Venables, coming with 
directness to an obviously premeditated 
point. 

“T do—I must—it is different with 
us,” said the vicar’s young wife, with 
her pretty brown blush. 

“ Certainly,” added the vicar himself, 
with dogmatic emphasis. 

Mrs. Venables did not look at him, 
but she looked the harder at Morna 
instead. 

“ Well,” said she, “ I suppose you are 
right. In your position—yes, your po- 
sition is quite different!” And the 
sudden, half accidental turn of her sen- 
tence put Mrs. Venables on good terms 








(To be continued.) 
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with herself once more; and so she rose 
all smiles and velvet. “ At his age!” 
she whispered as she went. “ At sixty 
five, if he’s a day!” 

A stranger would have imagined that 
this lady had quite decided not to call 
upon the newcomer herself; even Mrs. 
Woodgate was uncertain of her neigh- 
bor’s intention as the latter’s wheels 
ground the vicarage drive once more 
and she and her husband were left 
alone. 

“Tt will depend upon the county,” 
said she, “ and Mrs. Venables is not the 
county pure and simple; she’s half 
Northborough still, and she’ll take her 
cue from the Invernesses and the Un- 
iackes. But I do believe she’s been 
round the whole countryside, getting 
people to say they won’t call; as if it 
mattered to a man like Mr. Steel—or 
any woman he is likely to have chosen. 
Still, it is mysterious, isn’t it? But 
what business of ours, as you say? Only, 
dear, you needn’t have said it quite so 
pointedly. Of course I’ll call as soon 
as I can in decency; she may let me be 
of use to her. Oh, bother Mrs. Ven- 
ables! If she doesn’t call, no doubt 
many others won’t; you must remem- 
ber that he has never entertained as 
yet. Oh, what a dance they could give! 
And did you hear what she said about 
his age? He is sixty five, now!” 

The vicar laughed. It was his habit 
to let his young wife rattle on when 
they were alone, and even lay down the 
law for him to her heart’s content; 
but, though fifteen years her senior, 
and never a vivacious man himself, 
there was much in their life that he 
saw in the same light as she did, though 
never quite so soon. 

“ Sixty five!” he suddenly repeated, 
with a fresh chuckle. “ And last year, 
when Sibyl was thought to. be in the 
running—poor Sibyl, how well she took 
it!—last year her mother told me she 
knew for a fact he was not a day more 
than five and forty! Poor Steel, too! 

He has done for them both in that 
quarter, I am afraid. And now,” add- 
ed Hugh, in his matter of fact way, as 
though they had been discussing theol- 
ogy all this time, “ I must go back to my 
sermon if I am to get it done tonight.” 








The Question of Ship Bounties. 

Ir is generally expected that the 
Fifty Seventh Congress, which assem- 
bles this month, will establish a sys- 
tem of bounties for American ship- 
ping. The bill which failed at the 


last session will be brought up again, 
and will be strongly championed by 
Frye, and Depew; 


Senators Hanna, 


but it is not likely to pass without 
a pretty stiff fight. .As is not un- 
natural when a large appropriation is 
in sight, there is much diversity of 
opinion as to the precise terms on 
which the money should be paid out. 
Some of the Western members of Con- 
gress think that last year’s bill unduly 
favored the Eastern owners of fast At- 
lantie liners, enabling a single com- 






































HENRY CABOT LODGE, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM MASSACHUSETTS, WHO AS THE CLOSE 
PERSONAL FRIEND OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT MAY BE REGARDED AS THE 
MOUTHPIECE OF THE ADMINISTRATION IN THE SENATE. 


From a photograph by Rice, Washingt-n. 
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CHAUNCEY MITCHELL DEPEW, UNITED STATES 


SENATOR FROM 


NEW YORK, ONE OF THE STRONG 


MEN AND ABLE SPEAKERS OF THE SENATE. 


From his latest photograph by Elliott & 


pany to draw the lion’s share of the 
fund. The present activity of the ship 
building industry is sure to be brought 
forward as evidence that aid from the 
public purse is not required; and there 
are always those who object to bounties 
as a matter of principle. 

The question of ship subsidies is one 
for experts, and unfortunately it is a 
| question upon which experts differ; but 
there is no doubt of the general de- 


Fry, London. 

sire for a betterment of our position 
as a maritime nation. Every American 
must regret that our flag has almost 
disappeared from the high seas. It is 
only our large coasting fleet, protected 
by the statute which debars foreign 
vessels from coastwise traffic, that gives 
us a respectable place in the shipping 
statistics. Of ocean going vessels we 
now number only twelve hundred in 
all, with a total tonnage of eight hun- 
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dred thousand. The British merchant 
fleet, which carries more than half of 
the world’s trade, has a tonnage of four- 
teen millions; Germany, Norway, Italy, 


rine, which will broaden our commerce 
and markets and upbuild our sea carry- 
ing capacity for the products of agri- 
culture and manufacture.” It will be 









































MARCUS ALONZO HANNA, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM OHIO, CHAIRMAN OF THE RE- 
PUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE, AND ONE OF THE LEADERS OF THE 
DOMINANT PARTY IN THE SENATE, 


From a copyrighted photograph by Purdy, Boston. 


and France, all stand above the United 
States. Only nine per cent of our im- 
port and export trade is borne by Amer- 
ican ships. 

“T am satisfied,” said President Mc- 
Kinley in his last message to Congress, 
“the judgment of the country favors 
the policy of aid to our merchant ma- 


interesting to hear Mr. Roosevelt’s 


views on the subject. 


The Isthmian Canal. 


This session may see the laying of 
that familiar ghost which so long and 
so persistently has haunted Congress— 
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the Nicaragua Canal. Last session, let 
the subject under discussion be the 
army canteens or the eulogy to a dead 
statesman, Senator Morgan of Ala- 
bama generally found an excuse for the 
introduction of the Isthmian Canal. It 
became the King Charles’ head of the 
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an attacking force, and it mattered lit- 
tle who claimed the right of defending 
the middle. Still, it was well that 
Lord Pauncefote went home, and, to- 
gether with Mr. Choate, explained mat- 
ters to the. British Foreign Office. 
When Mr. Choate visited this coun- 
tryin November he carried with 





him what is believed to have been 











the abrogation of the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty. With that, Con- 
gress is left free to enact such 
canal legislation as it pleases. 
President Roosevelt believes that 
the United States should build, 
own, and control a canal. The 
only question is, which canal? M. 
Hutin, president of the Panama 
company, has offered to sell the 
plant and the completed work on 
the French enterprise to the Uni- 
ted States government. If the 
price come within fifty million 
dollars, the probability is that we 
may buy; but the Panama com- 
pany has at no time shown itself 
indifferent to money, and the 
valuation in France is understood 
to be nearer one hundred million 
dollars than fifty. 

In this connection it is inter- 
esting to remember that Senator 
Henry Cabots Lodge has been 























much in Europe this summer. In 





JOUN T. MORGAN, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM ALA- 
BAMA, ONE OF THE VETERANS OF THE SENATE, 
FAVORITE TOPIC IS OUR NEED OF AN 


WHOSE 
AMERICAN CANAL THROUGH THE ISTHMUS. 


From a photograph by Bell, Washington. 


Senate, and men prayed earnestly for its 
speedy burial. 

The late Senator Cushman K. Davis, 
hy oppesing the ratification of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty, left to the United 
States an opportunity to demand the 


exclusive control of the canal. For this 
right of ownership and of control Sen- 
ator Morgan was prepared to go to war 
with Great Britain. For a time it 
seemed as though the situation be- 
tween the two great friendly powers 
might become strained. Great Britain 
knew little of the Nicaragua Canal, and 
cared little far it. It realized that, if a 
canal were built, the two open ends 
were the points of supreme interest to 


Paris he has had ample opportu- 
nity for preliminary negotiation, 
and Senator Lodge is the man on 
whom will fall much of the bur- 
den of direction of this matter 
through the Senate. He has acted since 
the death of Senator Davis as chairman 
of the committee on foreign relations, he 
is President Roosevelt’s closest personal 
friend in the Senate, and he represents 
the wealth and intellect of Massachu- 
setts. Eight years senior to the Presi-- 
dent, like him a graduate of Harvard 
and a man of letters, Senator Lodge 
may be looked upon as the mouthpiece 
of the administration. 

On the Isthmian question, he is a 
convinced opponent of the neutral! 
canal, a firm supporter of a home built, 
home owned, home controlled waterway 
across the continent. To this, if Brit- 
ain waive her claims, there is likely to 
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WILLIAM PIERCE FRYE, WHO HAS REPRESENTED MAINE IN THE UNITED STATES SENATE FOR 
MORE THAN TWENTY YEARS, AND WHO WILL BE IN CHARGE OF THE SHIPPING 
SUBSIDY BILL AS CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE. 


From a photograph by Bell, Washington. 


be little opposition, and Senator Mor- 
gan will be relieved from the oppression 
of King Charles’ head. 

In Britain, Cecil Rhodes voiced the 
sentiment of sensible people. when he 
said: “ We want the canal built; we 
are not prepared to build it ourselves 
nor to take any part in the building of 
it. The United States propose to find 
all the money, take all the risk, and do 
all the work, then why, in the name of 
common sense, should we object to 
their undertaking the sole responsi- 
bility for protecting their own prop- 


at) 


erty? 


Nicaragua or Panama, the country 
will be glad when the canal is built. 


The Army and the Navy. 


The new President is quite sure to 


demonstrate a most intelligent and 
sympathetic interest in the army and 
the navy. ‘To what extent Congress 
will respond is much less certain. 
Never, except in a few pressing emer- 
gencies, has it dealt liberally with our 
armed forces. Ever since the ending 
of the Revolutionary War, when it re- 
duced the Continental army to eighty 
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JOHN DAVIS LONG, SECRETARY OF THE NAVY SINCE 1897, UNDER. WHOSE ADMINISTRATION THE 
WAR WITH SPAIN WAS FOUGHT AND GREAT ADDITIONS MADE TO OUR NAVY LIST. 


from a copyrighted photograph by Purdy, Boston 


men, and refused to send garrisons to 
the frontier posts surrendered by the 
British, it has shown an extraordinary 
jealousy of the regular military organ- 
ization. In an article published in this 
magazine just four years ago one of 
the ablest men now at Washington de- 
clared that “an army can be raised in 
a day, and be drilled and disciplined in 
a month;” and his statement gives the 
keynote of the military policy that has 
been traditional with Congress for 
more than a hundred years. 

Colonel Roosevelt knows better, for 
he has seen war, and has been a mem- 
ber of an army in the field. Secretary 


Root also knows better, for he has dis- 
played a thorough appreciation of the 
needs of his department, and great 
energy in working to improve the or- 
ganization, equipment, and training of 
our comparatively tiny foree. The 
existing number of men, small as it 
is when compared with the armies of 
even third rate European countries, is 
barely adequate; the temporary nature 
of the present establishment is unsatis- 
factory, and at many points our soldiers 
suffer from the penny wise policy of 
their masters in the Capitol. 

The army and the navy of the United 
States ought to be managed with the 
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niggardly than to the sister service, for 
even the most bigoted opponent of mili- 
tarism must admit that it takes more 
than a day or a month to call a fleet 


same breadth of plan and completeness 
of equipment that have brought such 
wonderful success to our great commer- 
cial and industrial enterprises. Unfor- 






































ELIHU ROOT, SECRETARY OF WAR, WHO IN HIS TWO YEARS’ TENURE OF OFFICE HAS DONE 
MUCH TO IMPROVE THE EQUIPMENT AND PROMOTE THE EFFICIENCY OF THE 
UNITED STATES ARMY. 


From a copyrighted photograph by Dupont, New York. 


into being. In naval construction we 
have progressed steadily during the last 
Comparing navy lists, 
we are probably, at the present mo- 


tunately, there does not seem to be any 
robability that our legislators will rec- 
ognize this principle and act upon it. sixteen years. 


To the navy, Congress has been less 
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GENERAL SIR HENRY EVELYN WOOD, V.C., FOR- MAJOR GENERAL SIR JOHN D. P. FRENCH, WHO IS 
MERLY ADJUTANT GENERAL, NOW COMMAND- TO TAKE COMMAND OF THE FIRST CORPS ON 
ING THE SECOND CORPS. HIS RETURN FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 





















































GENERAL THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, COMMAND- GENERAL SIR REDVERS BULLER, V. C., APPOINTED 
ING THE THIRD CORPS, WHICH COMPRISES: TO COMMAND THE FIRST CORPS, BUT SHORTLY 
THE FORCES IN IRELAND. AFTERWARDS RETIRED. 


CORPS COMMANDERS OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 


(See article on General Buller, page 357.) 
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ment, fourth in power, inferior only to 
England, France, and Russia; but it 
looks as if we shall lose that rank in 
the next few years, for Germany has a 
building program that promises to put 
her ahead of us. It is characteristic of 
German thoroughness that she is work- 
ing upon a plan systematically laid out 
for many years ahead, and is developing 
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officers and of trained seamen. Admiral 
Melville, head of the Bureau of Steam 
Engineering, adds that there is also a 
growing shortage of trained engineers. 
Such a condition is discreditable and 
disquieting, because it means that if 
our navy should suddenly be called 
upon for service—and calls for service 
are apt to be sudden—it would be se- 


MISS ELLEN M. STONE, THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY KIDNAPPED AND HELD FOR RANSOM BY 
BRIGANDS IN BULGARIA. 


her navy evenly at all points—in ships, 
in docks and naval stations, and in per- 
sonnel. We, on the other hand, in spite 
of annoying delays in the construction 
department, are turning out a good 
fighting fleet; but we are not providing 
the men to fight it. The recent report of 
Admiral Crowninshield, chief of the 
Bureau of Navigation, clearly showsthat 
we are dangerously short both of trained 


riously handicapped by its lack of 
skilled and experienced crews. 

True, the navy was short of both of- 
ficers and men when war broke out with 
Spain, and it came out of the-contest 
with flying colors; but it could hardly 


have done so had it- met a foeman 
worthy of its steel. As it was, its im- 
munity from loss was extraordinary, 
almost miraculous, only one officer and 
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HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF CORNWALL AND YORK (NOW PRINCESS OF WALES ), WHOSE 
GRACIOUS PERSONALITY AND UNFAILING GOOD HUMOR DID MUCH TO MAKE HER HUSBAND’S 
TOUR OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE A SUCCESSFUL ONE. 


From a photograph by Lafayette, London. 
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HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CORNWALL AND YORK (CREATED PRINCE OF WALES ON THE 
KING’S BIRTHDAY, NOVEMBER 9), WHO RECENTLY COMPLETED AN EIGHT MONTHS’ TOUR OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE, VISITING CANADA, AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, CEYLON, AND SOUTH AFRICA. 


From a photograph by Lafayette, London 
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seventeen men being killed in the en- 


tire campaign. If it had to meet any. . 


first rate power, it would be crippled 
by the first battle that resulted in a 
heavy casualty list. 

Four years ago, when Mr. Roosevelt 
was Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
he worked hard to increase the effi- 
ciency of our fighting fleet. In a speech 
delivered in New York at that time, he 
said that the policy of the government 
should be to “ bring up to the level of 
the ships the docks, the men, the 
powder, and the munitions of war, thus 
making the navy a systematic whole.” 
With so clear an understanding of the 
situation, the President can do good 
work for the increase of our sea power. 


The Duke of York’s Tour. 


Of all the heirs to ‘the thrones of 
Europe, Prince George, Duke of Corn- 
wall and York, was at the time of his 


setting out from England the least, 


known, the least appreciated. For 
twenty seven years of his life he was 
the younger son of the British heir ap- 
parent, the younger brother of the next 
inheritor. Then happened, in Janu- 
ary, 1892, that sudden onslaught of in- 
fluenza and pneumonia, and the tragic 
death of the Duke’of Clarence. Prince 
George became heir to his father, sec- 
ond in the direct line of siiécession to 
the throne of Great Britain and all 
its colonies and dependencies, an object 
of supreme interest to the chancelleries 
of the powers. 

Still, he remained a man_ little 
known beyond the confines of the royal 
palaces and the circles of the British 
navy. By the great mass of his royal 
grandmother’s subjects, he was indis- 
tinctly recognized as the Sailor Prince, 
a retiring young gentleman with a 
taste for agricultural shows and stock 
raising. As a future king the people 
of Great Britain had not given him, a 
thought. Their imagination hardly 
reached beyond Queen Victoria. Doubt- 
less, as the almanacs stated, the Prince 
of Wales would one day succeed the 
good queen, but not in their genera- 
tion. Their fathers had known but 
Queen Victoria, and they could know 


no other sovereign. As for Prince 
George, he had barely crossed their 
horizon and then only as a captain in 
the royal navy or as an attendant upon 
his father or the queen. 

And so it was till the event no Eng- 
lishman had dared to premise occurred. 
Queen Victoria was dead. Edward VII 
was king. George, Duke of York, was 
heir apparent to the throne, Then men 
rubbed their eyes and wondered that 
they knew nothing of this quiet, unob- 
trusive young man on whom the bur- 
dens of empire would sooner or later 
descend. Of the king they knew much, 
all his public life had been lived in 
their eyesight; but with respect to the 
duke they had not even rumor to aid 
or to embarrass them. At thirty five, 
the heir to the greatest empire on 
earth was less familiarly known to his 
generation than the unbreeched son of 
many an advertising millionaire. 

That the British royal family had 
already realized something of this was 
made apparent when her late majesty 
made choice of the duke as her repre- 
sentative at the ceremonies in connec- 
tion with the foundation of the com- 
monwealth of Australian colonies. It 
was to be his royal highness’ formal in- 
troduction to his future subjects in 
the great empire over seas. With time, 
the idea widened until the proposed 
vovage included South Africa and the 
Dominion of Canada. The duke was, 
in fact, to make a tour of the empire, 
to acquaint himself with the conditions 
of his heritage in the farthest south 
and in the farthest north. He was to 
place the royal seal upon the new colo- 
nial policy of Mr. Chamberlain. 

So, when the duke set out upon his 
journeying, the men of affairs in every 
quarter of the globe eagerly watched 
his attitude towards the great questions 
of the day, and his reception by the 
peoples of widely scattered colonies. 
There was a new force in politics to be 
estimated, a new prince to be intro- 
duced to his people, a new opportunity 
given to the colonies to affirm or to 
deny their loyalty to a form of gov- 
ernment which some publicists deem 
effete and some proclaim unpopular. 
There was a significance attaching to 
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‘the progress of the 








Duke and Duchess 
of Cornwall and 
York altogether 
deeper than the mere 
waving of flags, the 
singing of anthems 
by a holiday public. 
The royal tour pro- 
vided a thermom- 
eter that would 
matwifest to the 
world the degree of 
heat or cold in the 
sentiments of the 
colonists towards the 
mother country. 

As such the visit 
has registered an 
abiding loyalty, an 
enthusiastic kinship, 
that speak well for 
the solidarity of 
Great Britain. At 
the same time it has 
revealed in the col- 
onists a manly self 
respect, a determi- 
nation to vield in no 
way their birthright 
of independence of 
thought and of ac- 
tion at the dictates 
of an insular elector- 
ate possessed of no 




















superiority of intel- 
lect or of education. 








In the days when 
the American colo- 
nies first affirmed 
this principle, Eng- 
land retorted that all government pro- 
ceeded from the voters within the 
(nited Kingdom, and from those voters 
alone. But long ago she has learned 
that a great mother of nations pro- 
duces only peoples as strong and robust 
as herself, and that in their self suffi- 
ciency and independence lies her 
vreatest pride. In recognizing that 
-entiment is the great cohesive force 
n the binding together of nations, that 
community of race, of language, of re- 
igion is more powerful than self inter- 
est to unite the colonies with the 
nother land, the Duke of Cornwall an« 


DR. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY AND EDUCATION 
AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
UNIVERSITY 

From a photograph by 


CHOSEN AS ACTING PRESIDENT OF THE 
UPON THE RESIGNATION OF SETH LOW. 


Pach, New York. 


York has proved himself a keen sighted 
student of affairs; a psychologist as well 
as a politician. 


In South Africa, and again in Can- 
ada, the duke came in contact with 
subjects of different race, of different 
tongue, of different religion. From 
them he has learned that same lesson 
of the tremendous power of sentiment 
which first revealed itself to him in the 
loyal devotion of the descendants of 
3ritish born parents. He has seen 
sentiment stir the Dutch of South Af- 
rica into opposition and into open re- 
volt against all principles of self 
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interest. He has seen sentiment pre- 
serve to the habitant of Quebec his lan- 
guage, his religion, his characteristics 
of race. He has heard the Catholic 
Archbishop of Quebec, speaking in 
French, affirm: “The history of our 
country proves that to the Catholic 
church belongs the honor of having 
forged between the English throne and 
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the French Canadian solid bonds 
which neither adversity nor bribery 
could sever. The Catholic church 


rightfully claims the honor ‘of having 
brought forth in her children the senti- 
ments of loyalty. In the eyes of her 
children, religion and country are in- 
separable, and they demand that both 
be inviolate and respected. The tenets 









































ANDREW CARNEGIE, IRONMASTER, PHILANTHROPIST, AND FOUNDER OF LIBRARIES, WHO 
IN RECOGNITION OF HIS GREAT GIFTS IN AID OF EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND HAS 
BEEN ELECTED RECTOR OF ST. ANDREW’S, THE OLDEST OF THE 

SCOTTISH UNIVERSITIES. 


From a copyrighted photograph by Rockwood, New York. 
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and practices of their faith constitute 
the very foundation of their patriotism ; 
and when they die on the battle field 
for the crown it may be taken for 
granted they will not hesitate to shed 
their blood for the integrity of their 
faith.” 

Those were solemn and pregnant 
words for the young prince to hear, 
and in his well considered reply he 
said: “ While the crown has faithfully 
fulfilled its engagement to protect the 
people of Canada, the Catholic church: 
has amply fulfilled its engagement to 
inspire a sentiment of loyalty and de- 
votion in her children.” In that say- 
ing was wrapped up the whole essence 
of statesmanship, the secret of Great 
Britain’s success as a colonizing power 
—respect for the sentiments of a peo- 
ple. With that as a watchword the 
lieir apparent to the British throne has 
seen far into the mysteries of state- 
cratt. 


But everywhere the duke’s utterances 
have been appropriate, thoughtful, 
statesmanlike. In his first ‘speech at 
his landing in Canada he said: “ The 
duchess and I desire to take this first 
opportunity to express in common with 
the whole civilized world our sympathy 
with the people of the great friendly 
nation on your border, and our detesta- 
tion at the crime which has plunged 
them into mourning.” 

Nor were his actions less considerate 
than his words. At the risk of dis- 
appointing the people of Montreal, of 
seeming to slight the commercial cap- 
ital of Canada, he countermanded all 
functions for the day of the late Presi- 
dent’s funeral, turning « royal progress 
into a private visit. His sympathy 
with a sorrowing people overcame his 
consideration for a féte loving, expec- 
tant public. 

In Canada the duke viewed a strange 
panorama of development stretched out 
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from Cape Breton to Vancouver Is- 
Jand. The reception at Quebec im- 
pressed upon him the genesis of Can- 
ada—the courtly gentlemen of Old 
France, the addresses in French, the 
predominance of priestly garments. 
Ottawa showed him the development of 
the Dominion with its stately Parlia- 
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hooded Rockies, of great plains and 
mighty inland seas, formed Canada’s 
pictorial demonstration to the heir ap- 
parent. 
And the man for whom all these 
wonders have been exhibited, what of 
him? A well built, square shouldered 
figure of a man of middle height, with 






































THE YALE BICENTENNIAL CELEBRATION—THE ACADEMIC PROCESSION, HEADED BY PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
AND DR. HADLEY, AND PRECEDED BY THE CHIEF MARSHAL, COLONEL BINGHAM, MARCHING TO 
THE HYPERION THEATER, WHERE SPEECHES WERE DELIVERED AND DEGREES 
CONFERRED (OCTOBER 23). 
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ment House, its broad, well ordered 
streets, its noble buildings, its states- 
men of a vast confederation of prov- 
inces. Quebec and Montreal and To- 
ronto presented universities and col- 
leges with an equipment and a culture 
inferior to none in Europe. Winnipeg 
revealed the potentialities of Canada 
with its wheat sheaves, its rapidly 
won wealth and progress. Calgary ex- 
hibited the raw material, the white 
man and the red, the rough founda- 
tions of an empire. All these, set up 
against a glorious background of snow 


honest, friendly eyes and a laughter 
loving mouth, with the yoice of one 
accustomed to command, yet soft and 
pliant; he possesses an amiability of 


temperament that never tolerates fa- 
miliarity and that can, on occasion, 
harden itself into true regal dignity. 
A genial gentleman, a true sportsman, 
a wise counselor and tactful statesman, 
a lovable prince, George, Duke of 
Cornwall and York, emerges well from 
the ordeal of his introduction to those 
who will one day be his subjects. 

Thev have demonstrated their loy- 











alty. He has proved his possession of 
the kingly qualities of self restraint, 
of a ready perception, of a quick and 
catholic sympathy. No longer is the 
heir apparent to the throne of Great 
Britain unknown among his people. To 
them he is well and favorably known. 
In the chancelleries of the world 
powers the young prince is recognized 
as a political force that will make for 
peace, and for the consolidation of the 
British Empire. 


Yale and Dr. Hadley. 


In the rapid rush of years American 
universities are building up for them- 
selves histories that compete not un- 
worthily with those of the renowned 
universities of Europe. Yale has re- 
cently attained to its bicentenary, and 
in those two hundred years it spans all 
that is of supremest interest to us as a 
nation. 

Its president is a man abreast with 
the busy thought of the. twentieth cen- 
tury, a man whose eyes are fixed upon 
the great things of tomorrow rather 
than on the boasted achievements of 
the past. Arthur Twining Hadley was 
elected to the headship of Yale at the 
age of forty three—a rare honor for 
so young a man. It is understood that 
he was the unanimous choice of the 
corporation. - His selection certainly 
was enthusiastically approved by grad- 
uates and undergraduates; and he is 
justifying their faith. 

That a layman, a professor of polit- 
ical economy, should be chosen presi- 
dent, is significant. The business 
instinct must be a part of the equip- 
ment of the college president of the 
twentieth century; and this President 
Hadley has in marked degree. Before 
he was thirty he was called before the 
United States Senate committee which 
drafted the Interstate Commerce Bill 
as an expert on railway transportation, 
along with railroad presidents and man- 
agers. His knowledge was necessarily 
theoretical, but he had worked out his 
theories to such practical conclusion 
that they were respected by men of 
wide experience. 

In an old university, as in an old 
business, the danger lies in sticking too 
5M 
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long to old methods. Yale recognized 
the spirit of the time when she chose 
for her president a man who will not 
hesitate at radical changes if they are 
necessary. Like President Schwab of 
the United States Steel Corporation, 
President Hadley is experienced in 
every department of his business. He 
has spent practically all his life in the 
university. He knows its strength and 
its weaknesses. If Yale has been too 
conservative, he will remedy the evil 
without falling upon a worse evil. It is 
characteristic of him that his practical 
good sense strikes a balance with his 
theories. His theories actually work 
out. Not all of them, of course. He 
has made mistakes. A man who thinks 
and writes and talks upon so many 
subjects is bound to make mistakes. 

Professor Hadley was a democratic, 
approachable, cordial man. President 
Hadley is his double. There is no 
straining to fill the place. Big as it is, 
he fills it without effort. He does many 
other things well. He writes clearly, 
forcefully, accurately. Without the 
help of any of the graces of delivery, 
he has earned a reputation as a de- 
bater, lecturer,and after dinner speaker. 
His mannerisms are very pronounced. 
When coaching the Yale debating team, 
he humorously but seriously referred to 
himself as the horrible example of what 
to avoid in style of delivery. 

He is a liberal scholar, profound in 
his special line. As an instructor, he 
was very popular, putting life into a 
dry subject and making it absorbing. 
While commissioner of labor for the 
State of Connecticut, he opened the 
eyes of professional office holders to 
the importance of the place. He be- 
lieves in vigorous physical exercise. 
When tennis was first in vogue, he was 
an expert player. Later he took up 
golf. He has achieved much fame as a 
pedestrian. He is fond of social games, 


and plays an unusually clever hand at” 


whist. 

As a citizen, President Hadley takes 
a live interest in all important public 
questions: His broad knowledge of 
economics gives his opinions weight. 
His attitude towards life is serious. He 
acknowledges his obligations and as- 
sumes them readily. He regards the 
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future optimistically, but his optimism 
is tempered by the same practical bent 
that runs through all his life and work. 
The passion of his life is Yale. 
Reared by her, he has drunk in her 
spirit until he is saturated with it. The 
best of his thought is for Yale. His 
heart cherishes her. His hope is in 
her. His devotion assures her future. 





The Presidency of Columbia. 


It is not quite clear, at the time of 
writing, whether there is, in popular 
parlance, a string to Mr. Low’s resig- 
nation of the presidency of Columbia 
University or not. Assuming that the 
trustees will have to elect a new head, 
the problem of their choice is an inter- 
esting one—none the less so because 
the University of Wisconsin and Will- 
iams College are also in search of presi- 
dents. 

So much has been said about the im- 
portance of first rate business ability 
as a factor in the make up of the mod- 
ern college head, that many have 
formed a vague idea that hereafter 
every vacant presidential chair will be 
offered to a merchant or a financier. As 
a matter of fact, our universities are 
not likely to forget that their function 
is to educate, and that they exist for 
nothing else. Great educators will al- 
ways be most in demand for the chief 
places in their faculties—with first rate 
executive ability, of course, as a nec- 
essary qualification. 

Mr. Low’s administration at Colum- 
bia has been a memorably successful 
one. He piloted the institution 
through the most critical period of its 
history—the period of its transforma- 
tion from a comparatively small city 
college into a great metropolitan uni- 
versity. At such a time his business 
ability was of special service; but by 
no means does it follow that Columbia 
should seek its next president where it 
found Mr. Low. The work he under- 
took may now be regarded as complete, 
though of course the university has still 
large plans of expansion before it. It 
seems probable that the ideal head of 
Columbia at the present juncture 
would be a distinguished teacher and 
organizer of teachers. 


MAGAZINE. 


The university might do worse than 
intrust its fortunes to Professor Nich- 
olas Murray Butler, who was chosen 
acting president when Mr. Low sent in 
his resignation. Dr. Butler is young, 
not quite forty, and he can hardly be 
called a man of national reputation, but 
his career as teacher, as editor, and as 
founder of the Teachers’ College has 
been a brilliant one. He has been six- 
teen years at Columbia, and has had 
some experience of public life. His 
idea of the meaning of education was 
shown by a list—quoted in MUNSEY’s 
MAGAzINE a few months ago—of five 
points which he proposed as tests of its 
presence or absence. They were as fol- 
lows: 

1—Correctness and precision in the use of the 
mother tongue. 

2—Those refined and gentle manners which are 
the expression of fixed habits of thought and of 
action. 

3—The power and habit of reflection. 

4—The power of intellectual growth. 

5—Efficiency, the power to do. 

This brief catalogue gives an excel- 
lent description of the truly educated 
man. It suggests that Dr. Butler un- 
derstands the principles that should 
underlie the work of any teacher or 
body of teachers. 





Mr. Carnegie and His University. 
Lord Rosebery, as rector of Glasgow 
University, addressing the students in 
November, 1900, said: “For the 
practical purposes of the present day, 
a university which starts in the twen- 
tieth century has a great superiority 
over a university founded in the fif- 
teenth, more especially when it is 
launched with keen intelligence of di- 
rection and with ample funds.” 

To those who have prided themselves 
on the antiquity of their European 
alma mater this is an unfilial and a 
revolutionary sentiment. The past has 
meant so much to them, its achieve- 
ments and its traditions, that in the 
contemplation of its history they have 
lost sight of the practical purpose of a 
university. They have despised the 
modern foundations as upstarts, and 
have paid more attention to the vener- 
able moss upon the walls of their own 
colleges than to the archaic apparatus 
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in their laboratories. In so doing they 
have blinded themselves to the true es- 
sentials of a university—the suitable 
place in which to study, the necessary 
tools with which to experiment, the 
capable guides to the world’s storehouse 
of accumulated knowledge. 

When, some months ago, Mr. An- 
drew Carnegie made his offer of two 
millions sterling to the universities of 
Scotland, it was felt that an oppor- 
tunity had been given them to place 
their fifteenth century institutions upon 
a modern, twentieth century basis. But 
other counsels prevailed. The money 
that might have made Scotland the 
great educational center of Europe was 
funded to provide fees for Scottish 
students, to establish scholarships. This 
was unnecessary in a community al- 
ready rich with bursaries but poor in 
buildings, libraries, laboratories, poor 
in pocket but rich in pride. It has 
been the traditional boast of the stu- 
dents of Scotland that a mess of oat- 
meal porridge salted with scholarship 
is a nobler repast than ever Epicurus 
devised. And so the best of the Scottish 
undergraduates have refused the Pitts- 
burg ironmaster’s charity, have toiled 
as they were wont to toil for the means 
to sustain them at college, have jour- 
neyed hungrily to the lichen crusted 
buildings at King’s College, Aberdeen, 
and at St. Andrews, to seek in their 
starved libraries and ill equipped labor- 
atories the information they may with 
much laborious searching indifferently 
obtain. Had those ten millions of dol- 
lars been put into equipment, their 
search had been easier, the sum of their 
attainment greater. 

But Seotland’s gratitude to Mr. Car- 
negie is none the less real that, for 
the moment, his millions have been mis- 
applied. Unanimously, the students of 
St. Andrews have adopted him as their 
rector, their representative on the uni- 
versity council, the president of the 
governing body. From that position 
Mr. Carnegie can view the whole inner 
workings of Scottish university life, 
can make himself familiar with the 
needs and the aspirations of the Scot- 
tish scholars. As rector of the oldest 
of the four universities, the nursery of 
Scotland’s greatest divines, he shares an 


honor that has been valued by Disraeli 
and by Tennyson, by Carlyle and by 
Lord Rosebery, by Mr. Chamberlain, 
Lord Randolph Churchill, the Marquis 
of Bute, and Lord Salisbury. The 
ragged urchin of Dumfriesshire, the 
messenger boy of Pittsburg, the con- 
troller of the Steel Trust, the apothe- 
osis of modernity, has become head of 
the oldest university in Scotland—of 
that university which, in its infancy 
cradled in medievalism, became the 
wet nurse of the Reformation. The 
students of the scarlet gown have called 
to their headship one who by practical 
endeavor, by dogged persistence in a 
noble ambition, has given to the masses 
of two nations, more than any other 
man, the means of education. 

In St. Andrews, as in Pittsburg, 
there is need of the shrewd head, the 
steady grasp, of the organizer. Mr. 
Carnegie can supply these as he has 
already supplied the capital, if only he 
be content to make of the rectorship a 
practical and not an ornamental posi- 
tion. His scholarly predecessor, the 
Marquis of Bute, did much to develop 
the old university. It rests with Mr. 
Carnegie to place it and all the uni- 
versities of Scotland upon a sound 
business basis. No one can better su- 
perintend his own’ ante mortem be- 
quest. He has already given to them 
the “ample funds” so much desired 
by Lord Rosebery; now he is in a po- 
sition to provide the “keen intelli- 
gence of direction.” 





The Bismarck of Japan. 

A short, squat, sallow complexioned 
man, broad of shoulder and _ stockily 
built, with straggling, iron gray beard 
and bristling mustache, passed through 
New York a month ago on his way to 
Kurope. It was Marquis Ito, the Bis- 
marek of Japan, the right hand of the 
Mikado. 

Born under the old régime, a tribes- 
man of the great anti foreign clan of 
Choshu, Hirobumi Ito has seen his 
nation quicken, come to life, take its 
place among the powers, a thing of won- 
der to all the civilized world. 

Under his fostering care, the lacquer 
work Japan of the tea trays and jewel 
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boxes has been transformed into a great 
manufacturing nation, eagerly com- 
peting in western markets for its share 
of the trade of the world. The coun- 
try of bric-d-brac tea houses has be- 
come a land intersected with railways 
and telegraph lines, with great cities 
blazing with electric lights and hum- 
ming with street cars. Its roads are 
tramped by the battalions of an army 
trained as the best of the European 
armies are trained, complete in every 
detail of equipment. Its shores are 


guarded by a navy possessed of ships” 


that have no superior in the civilized 
world. Its death dealing Mikado has 
become a constitutional sovereign. And 
much of this has been the work of the 
soft voiced, unobtrusive, English speak- 
ing little man of sixty one who stepped 
so quietly the other morning from the 
Buffalo train into the busy whirl of 
New York. 

Most burdensome of all Marquis Ito’s 
tasks in Japan has been the organiza- 
tion of the government upon a consti- 
tutional basis. In this he has been 


eminently successful, with his House of 
Lords composed of princes and mar- 
quises by virtue of rank; of counts and 
viscounts and barons by the election of 
their peers; and of a sprinkling of dis- 
tinguished scholars and largest taxpay- 
ers by special appointment of the em- 


peror. The House of Commons is 
purely representative. 

Having got his machine together, 
Marquis Ito’s next difficulty was to get 
it to work. Work it did, in a manner 
to surprise the country. In four years 
it had made and broken four ministries. 
Then when on the brink of war with 
China, it recalled Ito, and, with his 
strong hand on the lever, safely guided 
the country to victory and triumph. 

Since then Japan has developed the 
party fever, has cried aloud for re- 
sponsible ministries and party govern- 
ments. Ito is old enough to recognize 
the youth of his country, to understand 
its unreadiness for absolute dissolution 
from the personal control of the em- 
peror, to understand some of the fal- 
lacies in western theories of govern- 
ment. For long he stood out against 
the formation of parties. When pres- 
sure became too great, he founded a 
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“ Constitutional Political Association,” 
which is of the nature of a concession 
to both parties, placed himself at its 
head, and formed of its members a 
ministry. 

That ministry is now in power, and 
it is understood that a storm is about 
to burst upon it so soon as the new 
Parliament meets. Marquis Ito has had 
a sufficiency of storms in the course of 
his political career, so it has seemed 
well to him to seek fairer weather for 
a season in the United States and Eu- 
rope. Behind him in Japan his devoted 
party is suffering the buffets of both 
conservatives and radicals. All of old 
Japan has not been shaken out of 
swarthy, prudent Marquis Ito. 

An oriental, taking his pleasure in the 
writing of Chinese verses, the reading of 
Chinese classics, Marquis Ito is a states- 
man to whom the Far Eastern question 
is the near question, the home question. 
He understands it as no European or 
American can ever hope to understand 
it, because his standpoint is the oriental, 
not the occidental one. In that lies the 
secret of Ito’s-success, the explanation 
of his one great failure. 

Marquis Ito will go down. in history 
as the man who dictated the terms of 
peace to China, as the statesman who 
made Japan first a civilized power and 
second a world power. Those: epoch 
making successes were gained in virtue 
of his orientalism, his instinctive know]- 
edge of the minds of his own people, of 
their outlook upon the great world. 

His one great mistake has been in his 
sounding of the western mind. There 
he has been as much at sea as we should 
be in the interpretation of eastern rea- 
soning. In 1895, when Ito saw the tri- 
umph of his Chinese policy, saw the 
yellow dragon at his feet, when his hand 
was closing firmly upon Korea, he dis- 
covered in the diplomacy of the west a 
subtlety as startling as ever he had 
dreamed of in the east. The ministers 
of Germany, France, and Russia pre- 
sented a joint note which snatched from 
his grasp the principal fruits of his vic- 
tory, which taught him that a nation 
emerging from war and burdened with 
debt need not look to its older competi- 
tors in business for the consideration 
due to its youth. 





General Sir Redvers Buller, V.C. 


BY DOUGLAS STORY. 
THE MAN WHO WAS COMMANDER IN CHIEF IN SOUTH AFRICA, 


AND WHO TODAY IS ON THE RETIRED LIST—AN 


ESTIMATE BY 


THE ONLY BRITISH CORRESPONDENT WHO ACCOMPANIED THE 
BOER FORCES IN THE FIELD. 


ENERAL SIR REDVERS BUL- 
LER has been removed from the 
command of the British First Army 
Corps and retired upon half pay. 
Twelve months ago the British press 
was confidently announcing his speedy 
elevation to the peerage as Lord Buller 
of Ladysmith. 

The reason advanced for this remark- 
able revulsion of public and War Office 
feeling is said to have been a speech 
made by Sir Redvers at a lunch of the 
Queen’s Westminsters rebutting cer- 
tain charges of unfitness brought against 
him in connection with his assumption 
of the command of the First Army 
Corps. In that speech the general af- 
firmed his competency for command, his 
priority of claim over any officer junior 
to him in the service, and his chivalrous 
desire to protect a comrade in arms in 
the telegram which he despatched au- 
thorizing Sir George White to surrender 
Ladysmith. 

The speech was admittedly one sub- 
versive of discipline, such a speech as 
Buller himself would have broken the 
most recently joined lieutenant under 
his command for having made. Still, it 
could not properly be called an attack 
upon his superiors, since his appoint- 
ment as commander of the First Army 
Corps came from the War Office, and he 
was engaged in vindicating that ap- 
pointment. It was a reply in public to 
attacks made in public by civilian critics. 
Such a course is not permitted to a 
member of the service in any properly 
organized army—least of all in the army 
of the United States. Sir Redvers Bul- 
ler, old soldier, ex adjutant general, had 
broken one of the canons of military 
etiquette, and he has been called upon 
to pay the price. 

There is, however, something antag- 


onistic to the sense of Anglo Saxon fair 
play in thus cashiering a brusk old 
soldier, goaded into retaliation by an 
anonymous enemy, for sentiments ex- 
pressed in the warmth of postprandial 
oratory. One is left with the impression 
of something withheld from public 
knowledge, of an all embracing explana- 
tion sedulously kept secret. 

That this feeling has taken deep root 
on the British imagination is deducible 
from the many and absurd theories put 
forth to explain the action of the Secre- 
tary for War and Lord Roberts. It has 
been suggested that it is a petticoat 
conspiracy led by Lady Roberts—pre- 
sumably in revenge for the death of her 
gallant son at Colenso; that it is an ex- 
hibition of meanness on the part of the 
commander in chief, who was jealous of 
the influence of his predecessor in com- 
mand in South Africa; that it is part of 
an intrigue against the forces of the old 
régime, the nominees of Lord Wolseley. 

Of all those theories the only one with 
an atom of. plausibility is the last. To 
make it all applicable, however, demands 
an entire change of front, a survey of the 
situation from a different viewpoint. 

In ordinary circumstances, to ascribe 
jealousy either to Lord Roberts or to 
Sir Redvers Buller would be to invite 
ridicule. They are men far above the 
realm of petty office politics. But war 
is an extraordinary circumstance, and in 
its conduct there arise questions of loy- 
alty to old friends, old superiors, the 
devotion of men to lifelong theories. In 
these lies much of the explanation of 
the trend of affairs in South Africa. 

It may be that, as one who saw much 
of the war from the inside, who had 
unique opportunities of knowing the 
plans of the Boers and the disposition 
of their forces, as one whose present 
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perspective is longer and less likely to 
be influenced by local jealousies and 
prejudices, I may be able to throw some 
light upon one of the most startling oc- 
currences since the arraignment of Lord 
Clive and Warren Hastings. 


THREE GREAT MILITARY SCHOOLS. 


At the beginning of the South Afri- 
can war, Great Britain possessed three 
great military schools—the old Egyp- 
tian, the Indian, and the modern Egyp- 
tian. Those may be roughly differen- 
tiated as the school of strategy, presided 
over by Lord Wolseley, the commander 
in chief; the school of tactics, headed 
by Lord Roberts; and the school of or- 
ganization, dominated by Lord Kitch- 
ener. Between those various schools, 
and especially between the old Egyptian 
and the Indian, there existed keen jeal- 
ousies, bitter rivalries. 

When it was realized that the troops 
in South Africa were altogether inade- 
quate to withstand the Boer advance, 
the commander in chief, Lord Wolseley, 
selected General Sir Redvers Buller, 
V. C., his chief of staff in the 1885 Su- 
dan campaign, for the supreme com- 
mand, providing him with ample forces, 
and leaving him free in his choice of 
strategy. General Buller sailed from 
England with the intention of leaving 
the defense of Natal to Sir George 
White’s division, he himself planning to 
lead the main army northward through 
Cape Colony and the Orange Free State 
upon the vital centers of the enemy’s 
organization—Bloemfontein and Pre- 
toria. 

Personally, I have never received any 
satisfactory explanation of General Bul- 
ler’s abandonment of this plan of cam- 
paign. It is said that he, on arrival in 
Cape Town, was so impressed with the 
political necessity of speedily relieving 
Ladysmith; the necessity, if a rising of 
the whole Dutch race in Cape Colony 
and Natal were to be obviated, of stop- 
ping the Boer advance southward in 
Natal, that he decided to divert his main 
attack from the Free State upon the 
Boers around Ladysmith. 


GENERAL BULLER’S ERROR IN STRATEGY. 


Politically, he may have been justi- 
fied. Strategically, he was not justified. 
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If it be granted that military science 
is merely the application to a specific 
purpose of common ‘sense, it will be 
readily understood that with an army 
of strictly limited numbers—fifty two 
thousand in all, with never more than 
thirty five thousand men on service at 
one time—the Boers would have been 
forced to withdraw from the siege of 
Ladysmith in order to withstand the 
British advance through the Orange 
Free State. Had the Boers succeeded 
in first capturing Ladysmith and in 
taking General White and his eleven 
thousand soldiers prisoners, they would 
have been seriously embarrassed by the 
necessity of detaching a sufficient force 
to guard them, and of setting apart a 
sufficient supply of food to maintain 
them. The Boers could spare neither 
men nor provisions, and the presence 
in their midst of so large a body of 
prisoners would have caused them more 
real trouble than their passive existence 
in a beleaguered city ever did. 

Meanwhile, in a sense even more in- 
telligible to Sir George White and his 
garrison, the Boers would have been ma- 
terially weakened in their investment 
of Ladysmith. They possessed but few 
siege guns, and had been obliged to dis- 
mantle the forts at Pretoria in order 
to provide the necessary heavy artillery 
for the attack upon Ladysmith. These 
guns, the Long Toms of the war, would 
have had to be removed from the posi- 
tions commanding Ladysmith to posi- 
tions in the Free State where they could 
oppose the heavy artillery of the British 
advance. 

Besieged in such easy circumstances, 
Sir George White would have been re- 
lieved of the supreme horror of his posi- 
tion, or would have been left free to de- 
velop measures for his own release. 


THE DUTY OF A COMMANDER IN CHIEF. 


Time and again the foreign attachés 
who accompanied the Boer forces in the 
field have assured me that the isolated 
cities beset by the Boers were not mat- 
ters for the attention of a British com- 
mander in chief in South Africa. They 
were mere incidents of the campaign. 
The attacking commander in chief was 
not the leader of a relief force, but the 
general commanding an army sent to 
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end the war, to insure victory. To 
fulfil his instructions properly he must 
paralyze the vital center of his enemy’s 
organization, and thus gain control of 
its members. Had Sir Redvers Buller 
followed his original plan, he would 
have secured the relief of Kimberley be- 
fore February 15, the relief of Lady- 
smith before February 28, and the relief 
of Mafeking before May 16, 1900. 

Instead, he led his force against the 
Boers strongly posted on the hills com- 
manding the Tugela River,in an attempt 
to force its passage; and on December 
15, 1899, near Colenso, suffered defeat, 
with the loss of more than a thousand 
men and eleven guns. 

This reverse, coming as it did in a 
week that chronicled heavy casualties 
under General Gatacre at Stormberg 
and under General Lord Methuen at 
Magersfontein, startled the British peo- 
ple. They demanded a new leader, and 
on December 18, 1899, Field Marshal 
Lord Roberts was ordered to South 
Africa as commander in chief, with 
General Lord Kitchener as chief of staff 
and with large reinforcements. 


LORD ROBERTS ASSUMES CONTROL. 


The Indian and the modern Egyptian 
schools had superseded the old Egyptian 
combination. Unfortunately, Lord Wol- 
seley could not bring himself to face the 
complete suppression of his own nomi- 
nee. The War Office order was worded 
in such a way that General Sir Redvers 
Buller was permitted to remain with a 
practically independent command in 
Natal, And so Lord Roberts was su- 
preme in Cape Colony and to the north- 
ward, with only the Secretary for War 
in authority over him; Sir Redvers Bul- 
ler was supreme in Natal, with the War 
Office in warm alliance with him. How- 
ever, Sir Redvers had to submit his 
despatches to his senior officer, and the 
field marshal’s comments on his Spion 
Kop reports are historical. 

There were now in South Africa rep- 
resentatives of the three great military 
schools of Great Britain; two of them, 
Lord Roberts and Sir Redvers Buller, 
were candidates for the succession to 
the commandership in chief of the army. 
Lord Kitchener was a loyal and devoted 
chief of staff to Lord Roberts, working 
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hard at the organization of the trans- 
port, the commissariat, and the general 
efficiency of the army, leaving to Lord 
Roberts most of the strategical develop- 
ment of the war. 

Much gossip has been circulated with 
respect to a fancied estrangement be- 
tween these two. When Lord Roberts 
and Lord Kitchener were ordered to 
South Africa, it was assumed that the 
younger man would dictate the policy 
of the campaign, Lord Roberts content- 
ing himself with signing headquarters 
orders. The field marshal, however, 
realized that with him lay the responsi- 
bility for the conduct of the war, and, 
throughout, he was careful to leave no 
doubt in the minds of the onlookers that 
he was conducting it. To this very 


proper state of affairs Lord Kitchener 
lent his cordial and unwavering support. 
Sir Redvers Buller remained alone and, 
in a sense, independent in Natal. 


THE SPION KOP BLUNDER. 


Meanwhile, Buller had permitted Sir 
Charles Warren, one of his generals of 
division, to make an attack upon Spion 
Kop, the bastion hill in the angle of 
two ranges guarding Ladysmith from 
attack from the south. That hill was 
known to be two thousand feet from 
base to summit, to be inaccessible to ar- 
tillery approaching from the south, to 
be commanded and enfiladed by heavy 
Boer batteries occupying the two ranges 
to east and west. The idea was that 
from Spion Kop it would be possible to 
enfilade the ranges to right and left. It 
did not occur to the council of war that 
these ranges already covered Spion Kop 
with a fire capable of tremendous con- 
centration. 

Despite those ascertained factors of 
the situation, Sir Redvers Buller entered 
no definite protest in the council of war 
that decided upon an attempt to take 
and to hold this untenable position. In 
the night of January 23, five thousand 
men were moved upward, under Gen- 
eral Woodgate, to the summit. In the 
darkness those five thousand men took 
position. on a narrow plateau five acres 
in extent. Trained upon them were one 
Boer ninety four pounder, four Krupp 
twelve pounders, and a number of Max- 
im-Nordenfelt one pounders. As though 
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to assist in the creation of a shambles, 
General Woodgate committed the same 
mistake in tactics that General Sir 
George Colley made at Majuba Hill. 
He occupied the geographical crest of 
the hill, leaving the military crest some 
distance beneath him, to act as a ram- 
part for the Boer marksmen. 

The result was defeat, terrible, 
bloody. General Woodgate being mor- 


tally wounded, Colonel Thorneycroft 
withdrew the shattered remnants of his 
force, a force that had been exposed 
without shelter for twenty four hours 
to a shell fire of seven shots a minute, 
itself possessing not one gun with which 
to make reply. 


THE WEARY SUCCESSION OF REVERSES. 


While Sir Redvers Buller was thus 
busy throwing force after force of men 
against these stern rocky barriers, 
guarded by invisible Boer marksmen 
supplied with smokeless powder, Lord 
Roberts was preparing for his advance 
northward through the Free State. 

On February 12, 1900, his advance 
began; on February 15 General French, 
his general in command of cavalry, re- 
lieved Kimberley; on February 22 he 
had corralled Cronje; on February 27 
Cronje capitulated with forty six hun- 
dred men and six guns. 

Those successes had their immediate 
effect upon the Boers in Natal. Mr. 
Smuts, the state attorney of the Trans- 
vaal and government advisory to the 
commandant general, wrote a long and 
confidential letter to General Louis 
Botha, counseling him to move all troops 
in Natal backward from Ladysmith to 
the smaller, more easily defended posi- 
tion of the Biggarsberg, and so to re- 
lease a sufficiency of men to assist in the 
resistance of Lord Roberts’ advance. 
That letter, in the original pencil, I had 
in my possession in Pretoria, and had it 
in part translated for me by a Hollander 
gentleman now living in Montreal. 
Both letter and translation were stolen 
from me, with much of my baggage, on 
my way southward through De Wet’s 
country to Cape Town. 


THE TRUE SAVIOR OF LADYSMITH. 


Late in February, General Joubert 
moved his guns from the hills covering 
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Ladysmith; and on February 28 Lord 
Dundonald entered Ladysmith, General 
Louis Botha having fought a magnifi- 
cent rear guard action against General 
Buller at Pieter’s Heights to cover the 
withdrawal of the guns from Ladysmith. 

It is for this relief of Ladysmith that 
the British press, a year ago, hailed with 
acclamation the proposed elevation of 
Sir Redvers Buller to the peerage. Asa 
matter of simple demonstration, the re- 
‘lief was performed by Lord Roberts, 
who drew over to the Free State the 
great majority of the Boer forces pre- 
viously besetting General White’s garri- 
son. Botha had less than five thousand 
men opposing the entire force of Buller’s 
army at Pieter’s Heights. 

The contention, then, is that up to 
the relief of Ladysmith, Buller had done 
his duty as effectively as any British 
general, adopting his initial line of 
strategy, could have done. But its suc- 
cess depended solely on the power of 
Field Marshal Lord Roberts’ supporting 
attack in the Free State. 


THE JEALOUSIES OF THE SCHOOLS. 


It was when Ladysmith had been re- 
lieved, and Sir Redvers Buller’s chief 
task in South Africa had been accom- 
plished, that the jealousies of the op- 
posing schools found vent. By May 1 
Lord Roberts was prepared to begin his 
advance upon Johannesburg and Pre- 
toria. As I understand his plan of cam- 
paign, he intended to move Buller to 
Laing’s Nek, in the angle between the 
Transvaal and Natal, trusting to find it 
lightly held by the Boers. General Bul- 
ler was then, with Laing’s Nek as an 
elbow, to move his thirty thousand men 
along the Free State base of the moun- 
tains, bending them inwards and up- 
wards, sweeping everything before him 
to the Vaal. 

At the same time General Hunter was 
to perform a similar movement, using 
Fourteen Streams, the point of the angle 
on the west side of the Free State, as 
pivot, and so sweep the Free State clear 
to the Vaal. With General Lord Me- 
thuen on the left of his line of march 
and General Ian Hamilton on the right, 
Lord Roberts would then have been en- 
abled to advance with his main army, 
secure in the knowledge of cleared 
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country to right and left and behind 
him. 

Instead of that, Lord Roberts was 
forced to march with his wings abreast 
of his main advance, with no cleared 
country on either side, and with the 
enemy dashing about at pleasure in 
front, on either side, and behind him. 

To account for that, Sir Redvers Bul- 
ler must make answer. 


GENERAL BULLER DISAPPOINTS LORD 
ROBERTS. 


As I understand it, Lord Roberts 
three times in the month of May sent 
strenuous appeals to Sir Redvers Buller 
to advance. Each time Sir Redvers 
found excuse, pleaded an enemy in over- 


whelming force before him, and repre-. 


sented that he was not in condition to 
move. In all this he was upheld by the 
War Office. Lord Roberts was power- 
less to enforce his will. He had to ad- 
vance without the strong supporting 
force on his right upon which he had 
counted so much, and had the terrible 
pain of seeing his entire plan of cam- 
paign made ineffective by the stubborn 
opposition of one man, supported by 
the jealous ill will of a competing school. 

Because of that lack of codperation 
Great Britain is still in the field today, 
the Boers are still an effective fighting 
force. 

On May 20, 1990, General Lukas 
Meyer, the general in command of the 
Boer Natal force, came back to Pretoria, 
and I saw him. He said: “I have re- 
turned to report to General Botha that 
my men will no longer stand, should 
General Buller advance against them. 
If General Botha has the same tale to 
tell of his men at the Vaal, I shall, as its 
chairman, immediately call the Volks- 
raad together and propose measures of 
surrender.” 

At that time General Buller was con- 
sistently reporting his inability to attack 
the large force of Boers opposing him. 
That force of Boers was twelve hundred 
men under Commandant Christian 
Botha, who succeeded General Lukas 
Meyer in supreme command. They 
guarded the whole border of Portuguese 
East Africa, Swaziland, Zululand, and 
Natal from Komati Poort to Van Ree- 
nen’s Pass—twelve hundred men in 


charge of four hundred miles of frontier 
—and General Buller with thirty thou- 
sand troops could not force a passage! 

It is told that a Scottish officer of 
Highlanders rode through Muller’s Pass 
in full uniform into the Free State, 
round the Free State face of the moun- 
tains, and back to Natal through Van 
Reenen’s Pass. He reported the passes 
totally unoccupied by Boers—and Gen- 
eral Buller put him under arrest for 
undertaking such an adventure without 
specific authorization! 

On May 15 General Buller entered 
and occupied Dundee with only the op- 
position of a picket. On May 30 Lord 
Roberts entered Johannesburg; on June 
5 the Union Jack floated over the Pre- 
toria Raadzaal. General Buller still tar- 
ried in Natal. Roberts had performed 
his duty, but his supporting columns to 
right and left were wanting. The enemy 
were all around him, and the field mar- 
shal in Pretoria was as far from ending 


-the war as when he arrived at Cape 


Town. 

It was not till after the middle of 
June that Sir Redvers Buller ventured 
to walk through Laing’s Nek into the 
Transvaal. Never once since their entry 
into Ladysmith had his men been in 
touch with any considerable force of 
the enemy. Once in the Transvaal, he 
was under the direct command of Lord 
Roberts, and from that moment he did 
good work in the campaign. 


LORD ROBERTS IMPLACABLE. 


To prove, though, that Lord Roberts 
had not forgotten nor forgiven the past, 
a little incident that occurred in Pre- 
toria may be cited. A newspaper in 
London published an item of harmless 
gossip, absolutely without application 
to any of the events of the war, repre- 
senting that Lord Roberts and General 
Sir Redvers Buller had put their horses 
at some hurdles in the Pretoria race 
course. Three days later came a cabled 
official denial from Lord Roberts that 
he had taken part in any such exercise 
with Sir Redvers Buller. 

In January Lord Roberts came home 
to be commander in chief in succession 
to Lord Wolseley. Intrigue had been 
deep to secure the post for Sir Redvers 
Buller. Lord Wolseley, so it was said, 
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fought hard to keep Lord Roberts an- 
other year in the field so that he might 
have passed the age limit for the ap- 
pointment; but the claims of the man 
could not be gainsaid, and Lord Roberts 
today is commander in chief in England, 
with power to demand from the king 
the retirement on half pay of Sir Red- 
vers Buller, the man who spoiled his 
campaign in South Africa. 

In the Gazette of April 16, 1901, in 
which were published the honors grant- 
ed to officers serving in South Africa, 
was this paragraph relating to Sir Red- 
vers Buller, the one time commander in 
chief there: 

General the Right Hon. Sir Redvers Buller, G.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., V.C., held the chief command in South 
Africa until my arrival in the early part of January, 
1901; from that time onward he was in command 
of the Natal Field Force, and carried out the diffi- 
cult operations terminating in the relief of Lady- 
smith. Subsequent to that event his troops formed 
part of the main army which had for its object the 
occupation of the Transvaal up to Komati Poort. 
There was not one word of the kindly 
encouragement granted to all other gen- 
erals singled out for mention in that 
Gazette. Lord Roberts had done his 
duty. He rested there. 

And yet, all over the British empire, 
there is no more popular leader of men 
than General Buller. To his soldiers, 
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he is an idol. No other British gen- 
eral, save perhaps Wauchope or Hector 
Macdonald, could have maintained the 
same sickening, day by day assault on 
the banks of the Tugela with the same 
losses as did Buller. To Tommy in the 
ranks, he was the man who showed him 
fighting, who led him where it was to be 
had in plenty. 

To his senior in the field, he was the 
dog in the manger, the man who ruined 
a great triumph. Loyalty to a brother 
in arms is as valuable an attribute in a 
general as courage in the field. To his 
inferiors, Buller is loyal as man can be; 
his telegram to Sir George White was 
but a manifestation of the chivalry in 
the man. To his superiors, if they stand 
in his way, he can be defiant as a bulldog 
on guard. 

For that defiance he has paid with his 
place on the active list. 

Last December I received from the 
general a letter in which he expressed 
the definite determination to make no 
comment in writing upon matters in 
South Africa. Had Sir Redvers Buller 
carried that resolution to the platform 
he might still be commander of the 
British First Army Corps, but the 
cause of his offending with the War 
Office would not have been remoyed. 





THE COMING OF WINTER. 


StuBBLE's frozen on the hill, 
Water’s frozen in the rut ; 

Reeds are frozen, golden, still, 
Round the tawny muskrat hut. 


Furrows in the snow are lost, 
Where the barley brimmed the dale ; 
Aster banks are pearled with frost ; 
Rime is on the leaning rail. 


Breath springs like a spirit light, 
Fades away like wan desire ; 

Over every chimney height 
Hangs the pallid sign of fire. 


Clouds are crowding cold with snow, 
Where an east and norther brews ; 

When the fires are old and low, 
Storm will rumble in the flues. 


Gather, dearie, gather close, 

Glance and dimple, smile and charm, 
Mock the summer hearted rose— 

Love will keep the winter warm ! 


Duncan Campbell Scott. 
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The Real Tragedy. 


THAT SPOIL THE VINES. 


BY JULIET WILBOR TOMPKINS. 


MS Shaeer air, my dear Imogen! Drink 

; deep drafts of it, as I do! 

Doesn’t it expand your whole being?” 

“Tt is very clean and nice,” assented 
the girl, plodding steadily up the rocky 
slope. 

“¢Clean and nice’*! It’s the cham- 
pagne of the gods—iced vitality! How 
is that for a phrase? Iced vitality! Fits 
it very well, I think. Pause a moment 
and look back, my dear; you don’t want 
to miss an aspect of this. See the purple 
shadows on those great mountain flanks 
—no, mauve, I should say; a warm vio- 
let. And the river like a silver ribbon 
woven through! And then that patch 
of sun on the green of the valley—just 
the right touch of vivid color. Wonder- 
ful! ” : 

The girl paused, planting her stick 
to steady herself. Her eyes wandered 
over the wide range of country beneath 
them, then rested a moment on the thin 
little gray figure, with one arm pointing 

‘shoulder high, and sparse beard swept 
to one side by the wind. 

“Yes; but we must not stand here; 
we shall be chilled,” she said. 

He turned to follow her with a laugh 
of fond reproach. 

“ Always practical, Imogen! I wish 
you could get all this as I do. Every 
cloud shadow, every bird song, gives me 
a keen thrill of delight. The artistic 
temperament is a marvelous blessing— 
even to a business man. Forty years 
in an office can’t stifle it, you see.” 

“ Yes, it must be,” was the somewhat 
dry answer. 

“Your mother has it, to a certain de- 
gree. I don’t sce why it was denied you 
so completely. My dear, I saw you face 
one of the most perfect sunsets imagin- 
able for ten minutes last night—a sea 
of rose and opal, barred off with gold, 
and, above, little tender flecks of cloud, 
like silver boats; it fairly brought tears 
to my eyes. And yet not a change 





crossed your face; you did not even 
comment on it. I am not reproaching 
you, my dear daughter, but I can’t help 
grieving at what you miss.” 

“Oh, I think I get—enough,” said 
Imogen, a little impatiently, her eye- 
brows meeting in a sharp frown. “ This 
seems to be the top of the slope. I don’t 
believe we'd better go on to the next 
today.” 

They had reached a grassy plateau, 
held by a few old and stunted oak trees, 
all bent in the same direction by the 
wind. Mr, Wallace stretched out his 
arms with wide spread fingers and drew 
his breath with a deep “ Ah!” 

“< The leaping from rock to rock, the 
strong rending of boughs from the fir 
tree,” he quoted. “If I had been a 
poet, I should have written that myself. 
Not being a poet, I left it to Mr. Brown- 
ing, and he did very well—very well. I 
am perfectly satisfied. See how all the 
trees are bending in obeisance to us— 
the invaders! Sirs, we return your 
salute!” He offered a majestic sweep 
of his arm to the stooping trees, then 
smiled round at his daughter; but she 
was looking fixedly in another direction. 

“Perhaps we'd better be starting 
down,” he went on, with his unwavering 
geniality. “ Your mother will be lonely 
if we stay too long.” 

“ You are always so lovely to mother,” 
said the girl quickly. She seemed glad 
to say it, as if the acknowledgment 
lightened some burden. 

“ One marries for in sickness as well 
as for in health, my dear. There is 
nothing I hold more sacred than love. 
And when a pure, good woman has given 
herself into a man’s keeping, the least 
he can do is to surround her with his 
care. See this lovely little flower, Imo- 
gen—such an innocent, pearly little 
thing! I think we must take it home 
and press it—or no, let it live its life 
out here, under the sky, where it be- 
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That would be the kindest and 





longs. 
best.” 

The involuntary frown had come back 
to Imogen’s face. She put up her fingers 
and tried to smooth it away, with a sigh 
for the hopelessness of the task. 

On the way down they gathered some 
trailing green vines, already tipped with 
autumn red, by way of carrying the 
woods to Mrs. Wallace. She lifted a 
thin, lined face from the sofa as they 
entered. 

“ You’re back,” she commented. 

“Yes, dear. Such a beautiful walk! 
I wish you could have shared it with us, 
Fanny. I will tell you all about it.” 

“That is so exciting, when you can’t 
stir yourself,” said the invalid with a 
nervous laugh, discordantly loud. Imo- 
gen had picked up a card that was lying 
on the table, and now held it up to her 
mother. 

“ When did he come? ” she asked. 

“Soon after you left. Ella was giving 
me my massage, so I couldn’t see him. 
Wasn’t it just my luck! I don’t care 
especially for Mr. Knight, but he is bet- 
ter than nobody to talk to. The after- 
noon seemed about a year long.” And 
she repeated the high, hard laugh, that 
seemed as involuntary as a cough. It 
had come with her invalidism, and was 
an automatic testimony to the fact that 
she was a Christian, and, therefore, if 
she said sharp things, they were to be 
understood merely as jocular. 

Imogen went to her own room, still 
holding the card. The last outburst of a 
flaming sunset drew her to the window 
and held her till its fires had quite died 
away; but even then her expression 
would not have satisfied her father— 
certainly there were no tears in her eyes, 
and he would not have noticed that 
when she turned away the card in her 
hand was broken and crumpled. She 
smoothed it out with grave care and put 
it in her top drawer. 

When she went down to dinner a man 
came in from the hotel porch, where he 
had evidently been watching the stairs. 

“T carried out my threat, you see. 
Here I am!” he said. “Can you stand 
me for three or four days? ” 

“Oh, I dare say,” answered Imogen 
with a half smile. 

“We are more than happy to see you, 
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Mr. Knight.” Her father shook the 
young man’s hand in both his. “ My 
daughter does not mean to be uncor- - 
dial. It is merely her way of expressing 
herself—or not expressing herself; ” 
and he smiled with humorous reproach 
at Imogen, who turned serenely towards 
the diningroom without answering. 

“ Oh, I can always count on you, Mr. 
Wallace,” said the young man, with the 
vague smile of one who feels friendly, 
but has no attention to spare at the mo- 
ment. 

After dinner Imogen and her guest 
strolled out into the grounds, silvery 
with moonlight, while Mr. Wallace, with 
gentle, tiptoe haste, went back to his 
wife. 

“T don’t see why they can’t come up 
here and talk,” she said plaintively. “I 
wouldn’t interrupt them. Just to have 
something going on in the room is a 
relief when you are tied. to a sofa. It. 
doesn’t seem to me it is asking so very 
much.” 

“T will go and suggest it to them. I 
am sure they would be more than willing 
—they probably feared to disturb you, 
my dear.” And Mr. Wallace went back 
with single minded zeal. 

They came at once. Imogen sat in a 
low chair near the open window, her 
eyes on the dim lines of the mountains, 
while Mr. Knight talked to her mother 
—or listened, with polite comments at 
intervals. Imogen sometimes wondered 
why her mother kept such an exacting 
record of her various callers, for she 
never showed the slightest interest in 
them as individuals, or seemed to regard 
them as anything but receptacles for her 
nervous, eager talk. Surely it could not 
matter very much upon whom this was 
poured out. Yet she had a sharp resent- 
ment for those who failed to come in 
their proper turn. After an hour Mr. 
Knight rose, with a questioning look at 
Imogen which she did not apparently 
notice. She did not even leave her chair. 

“Very nice, manly young fellow. I 
like him,” commented Mr. Wallace. 
“T invited him to join us on our tramp 
tomorrow. Dear me, we shall sleep with- 

out rocking tonight, we mountaineers. 
I could begin this minute.” 

“Oh, then I suppose you don’t want 
to read to me,” sighed his wife. “ My 
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head has been aching all the evening. I 
thought he would never go. Of course, 
if you would rather go to. bed 45 

“Certainly not, Fanny. I shall love 
to read to you. I am never averse to 
the sound of my own voice, you know; ” 
and with a sly laugh he rubbed the sleep 
out of his eyes and pulled his chair to 
the light with valiant alacrity. 

At home Mrs. Wallace was accus- 
.tomed to having several daughters very 
much at her service; so Imogen’s morn- 
ing was a busy one, and she did not see 
Knight till they started for their climb. 
The keen, fresh air, the freedom of her 
short skirt, the unmistakable meaning 
of this man’s presence, sent her spirits 
up with a bound and suffused her with a 
great kindness. She laughed spontane- 
ously at one of her father’s persistent 
little witticisms, and even forgave him 
his elation at its success. Afterwards 
she forgot this, but she remembered how 
he had turned back at the last moment 
to be sure that his wife was comfortable, 
and that she would not rather he stayed 
with her. 

He led the way up the rough ledges, 
declaiming poems that honored such 
scenes, and calling for their admiration 
at every new aspect of the view as eager- 
ly as if he were responsible for its suc- 
cess. Whether he broke in on their talk 
or their silences, they answered him 
cheerfully, and turned obediently as he 
pointed; nothing could really interrupt 
or mar the beauty of that hour for them. 
Imogen once heard herself call her fa- 
ther “ dear,” and she remembered this 
afterwards with passionate gratitude. 
Certainly it was a happy afternoon for 
him; and the end came so swiftly, so 
utterly without warning, that scarcely 
a second could have been darkened. 
They were still beneath him when he 
reached the top of the cliff, and saw him 
lift his arm in admiration of the moun- 
tain ranges beyond, drawing back a fatal 
step. An instant later, he lay somewhere 
below, in the shadows of the precipitous 
rocks. 

“ Wait here—let me go,” Knight im- 
plored, but Imogen was already flying 
down the path. They did not find the 
terrible thing they dreaded. He had 
fallen on a merciful strip of grass, and 
might be still living. Imogen sat beside 
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him till Knight came back with men and 

a stretcher, then started to hurry ahead 
and warn her mother. He caught her 
back. 

“T told her, dear; and she was won- 
derful. You needn’t be afraid for her.” 
Then for the first time Imogen seemed 
to weaken a little, and leaned against 
the bank to steady herself, but only for 
a moment. 

Mr. Wallace died the next afternoon, 
without having regained consciousness. 
When everything was attended to, and 
there was nothing to do but wait for the 
early morning train, Imogen slipped out 
of the hotel by a side door and turned 
towards*the mountains. She had not 
slept, and had scarcely eaten since the 
day before. It seemed as though an- 
other moment inside those walls would 
drive her mad. She mounted desper- 
ately, not noticing where she was going 
at first, but not shrinking when she dis- 
covered. The grass where he had fallen 
was still crushed, and she stood looking 
at it dry eyed, too dazed and tired to 
feel anything but a dreary surprise at 
her own insensibility. 

Some one came scrambling down from 
the cliff overhead and stopped with 
startled abruptness on finding her 
there. She looked up, and was remotely 
aware of a boy in golf stockings, who 
had lifted his cap and was evidently 
planning to speak. 

“T hope I didn’t startle you,” he said. 
“T was just—did you know there was a 
man killed here yesterday ? ” 

“ Yes, I knew it,” Imogen heard her- 
self say. 

“J thought I’d come and see the 
place,” he went on. “ He wasn’t at my 
hotel, but a friend of mine had met him 
—said he was rather an old goat; but I 
don’t suppose that made falling off any 
pleasanter.” 

“Yes; that is what the world would 
call him.” She spoke with sudden bit- 
terness. The boy’s face expressed an an- 
guish of dismay. 

“ Oh, did you—know him ? ” he stam- 
mered. 

“No; I never really knew him,” she 
answered after a pause. His flaming 
color began to subside, and he gave a 
little laugh of relief. 

“T was scared for a moment,” he ad- 
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mitted. “I thought I’d made a break. 
If you are going my way. if 

“No, I shall rest here for a while. 
Good night.” 

“ Well, good night.” 

When he had gone, she flung herself 
down in the grass and crushed her face 
against her arm. She was still sobbing 
exhaustedly when Knight found her. 
He knelt beside her and gathered her 
into his arms. 

“ Dear, dear girl,” he said brokenly. 
“ T was afraid you would be here. This 
terrible tragedy : 

She drew away from him and pressed 
both hands to her face with a_despair- 
ing movement. ‘ 

“Oh, this isn’t the tragedy!” she 
eried. “This was just his death. It 
was his life that was the tragedy—don’t 
you understand? He did so long for 
sympathy, intimacy, and no one ever 
gave it to him—ever. I tried to be a 
good daughter; oh, I did try, Richard! 
But it was only negative—it was setting 
my teeth and not being actively dis- 
agreeable. I was always chilling him. 
He wanted to share our lives and feel- 
ings, and we never let him for a moment. 
IT couldn’t! And yet for just a little 
warmth and approval he would sf 

“ Dearest, don’t! You must not re- 
proach yourself so. You f 

“Oh, no; it was inevitable. If he 
came back now, I should be just the 
same,” she said drearily. “ He was a 
saint in all that he did—oh, if you knew 
his devotion to mother!—but he was— 
ridiculous. We knew it; every one knew 
it—perhaps he knew it, too. But he 
couldn’t face it, or give up the hope of 
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applause. He would make those terrible 
little jokes, and almost pray that some 
one would Jaugh—and no one ever did. 
And he would feel things that poets 
feel, really feel them—and then, too, he 
was ridiculous. And nobody would feel 
them with him. All the time good and 
faithful and sincere—and all the time 
struggling, struggling for the little 
things that we throw away on anybody, 
but that we couldn’t give him. And 
always ridiculous! Oh, that’s the trag- 
edy that is—killing—me.” She dropped 
her head again. He put his arm about 
her shaking shoulders, tears running 
down his face. 

“Tt couldn’t be helped, my poor girl. 
We ean’t change what we are. You 
mustn’t blame yourself.” 

She lifted her head with a certain 
fierceness. 

“ There is just one thing in this world 
that will comfort me for his life. And 
do you know what? It is to have chil- 
dren of my own who will grow up and 
begin to bear with me; and listen to me 
with obvious patience, because it’s their 
duty; and shrink at my little ways, but. 
dutifully hide it; and give me little 
forced smiles when I wanted a laugh; 
and take turns sitting with me so that 
{ won’t feel neglected, all the time hold- 
ing the door between us tight shut— 
then I shall be getting it back, and I'll 
be glad, glad! It’s the only way the 
burden can ever be lightened. Don’t 
you see?” 

He drew her closer and kissed her 
very gravely. 

“ Things work themselves out, dear— 
one way or another,” he said. 


WITH A ROSE—AT CHRISTMAS. 


ALONE I found it on the vine ; 
Sweetheart, what could I do 

But take and press its lips to mine 
And send it straight to you? 


Your sweet companion it shall be— 
No more a lonely rose— 

And whisper to your heart of me 
In language that love knows. 


And when I come, remember this, 
Sweetheart, on Christmas day, 

Let me reclaim the rose’s kiss 
And throw the rose away. 


Frank Dempster Sherman. 




















LOST GOLD MINES. 


BY CHARLES MICHELSON. 


TREASURE STORIES OF THE WESTERN PLAINS AND MOUNTAINS— 
HOW SCORES OF LIVES HAVE BEEN LOST AND UNTOLD HARD- 
SHIPS ENDURED IN THE QUEST FOR LOST BONANZAS. 


O* a hilltop in southern California, 

in sight of the tracks of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad, there is gold 
enough to satisfy the most avaricious 
man that ever loved the yellow god, 
ready to the hand of any one who will 
pick it up. It lies there in lumps, un- 
covered on the ground, much of it pure 
enough to be exchanged for coin at the 
mint. No fierce savages bar the way to 
it; no legal prohibitions make it inac- 
cessible; it is not on any Indian reser- 
vation or other preserve whence any 
man might be prevented from taking it. 

To make it easier. for a seeker after 
this gold, I am at liberty to state that 
it lies between latitude 32:30 and 34, 
not further east than 115:30, nor fur- 
ther west than 117. In order that the 
hunter may identify the place, I can 
further inform him that the scattered 
nuggets are on the rounding peak of 
the highest of three hills, none of which 
is particularly hard to climb. ‘To show 
the accessibility of the peak and the 
presence of the gold on its summit, it is 
sufficient to say that the treasure place 
has been visited at different times dur- 
ing the last fifty years by at least four 
people, one of them a woman. Each 
brought away as many bits of gold as 
could be conveniently carried, and told 
of the great quantity that remains. I 
am informed that specimens of these 
nuggets are on exhibition in various 
mining museums in the West. 

It is possible to be still more explicit 
as to the locality. From the gold strewn 
hilltop the smoke of the railroad trains 
can be seen as they pass near Sal‘on 
station. To reach the spot, one can go 
west from Fort Yuma on the old Los 
Angeles trail, which approximately fol- 
lows the Mexican line, to a point: near 
where it turns north. From this point 


the way lies a little to the eastward of 
Warner’s Pass. If he is on the right 
road, the three peaks will loom before 
him; let him climb the highest one, and 
if he finds beneath his feet pebbles and 
cobbles of dark gold, then he may know 
he has found the lost Pegleg mine, the 
search for which has cost as many lives 
as most battles, and suffering and dis- 
appointment beyond reckoning. 

The Pegleg is the greatest of all the 
mines which, having once disclosed 
their richness to man, have faded from 
his ken. It is in no sense a myth, like 
so many similar subjects of mining 
camp lore. There is an enormously rich 
deposit of gold somewhere in the fiery 
desolation of those southern mountains; 
gold from it has purchased articles of 
use or pleasure; some of its product has 
passed into the coin of the country. 
Its existence is proved by evidence that 
would be received in any court. Its 
history is a series of tragedies. 

Most of the lost mines, real or chi- 
merical, have a history of the same sort, 
particularly in that strange, sinister 
country where the deserts are beneath 
the level of the sea, and the rotten 
crust of the earth lets the unwary trav- 
eler down into a lye strong enough to 
eat shoe leather; where the mountains 
pierce the sky, but have not enough 
soil on their slopes to give a hold to the 
hardiest of desert shrubs. 


MEN WHO HAVE SEEN THE PEGLEG. 


The Pegleg first came to the knowl- 
edge of men in the early fifties. A one 
legged frontier roustabout named 
Smith, coming from Yuma to Los An- 
geles, attempted a short cut across the 
desert and over the hills instead of fol- 
lowing the trail, which winds its cau- 
tious way from water hole to water hole 
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along the frontier of Mexico and fi- 
nally turns north almost at a right 
angle to go up by Warner’s Pass. Smith 
lost his bearings, and climbed a hill to 
search the horizon for a landmark. The 
hill was curiously sprinkled with dark, 
heavy lumps, which Smith did not rec- 
ognize—people were not looking for 
gold in that country then. He took 
several fragments of convenient size to 
put with his snake rattles, arrow heads, 
and similar frontier curios, and went 
on to Los Angeles. Some years later 
he showed his collection to a man who 
knew gold. It was much darker than 
gold is usually, probably because of the 
presence of some natural alloy; but the 
Los Angelanos attributed the color to 
the gold’s having been exposed to the 
sun, and the phrase “ sun burned gold ” 
became engrafted on the language of 
the Western miners. 

Pegleg Smith, never an intellectual 
giant, promptly went crazy on learning 
of his escape from great wealth. Vari- 
ous people beset him during his lucid 
intervals, and to them he told all he 
could. Every man who thought he 
might find.the place started out secretly 
to look for it, and for several years the 
hills between Warner’s and Yuma were 
full of them. The skeletons of these 
searchers continue to be found to this 
day. 

The search for Pegleg’s find had 
pretty well subsided when a discharged 
soldier from Fort Yuma came into San 
Bernardino with a lot of dark nuggets. 
He knew what they were, and was will- 
ing to tell where he found them. He 
described the three peaks, and how he 
came to elimb the gold crowned one. 
He went on a wild spree to celebrate his 
good luck, and would not guide anybody 
to the place until he had spent all his 
gold. At last he started out with half a 
dozen companions, well equipped with 
mule teams. Men not permitted to join 
the expedition trailed it far enough to 
learn that it did not go by Warner’s Pass 
and Carriso Springs, which would have 
been the route had the soldier’s account 
been a truthful one; but the trail was 
lost to the east of Warner’s. Five years 
later prospectors ran across the skele- 
tons of men and animals in the foothills 
of the Cuyamaca Mountains, thirty 
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miles southwest of Salton. According 
to one story, there were but two skele- 
tons; but a man who said he helped bury 
the bones told me that a few rods away 
from the death camp he found a third, 
with a bullet hole in the skull. 

One man is as competent as another 
to reconstruct the tragedy of the Cuya- 
maca foothills from these indications. 
At all events, neither the discharged 
soldier nor any of his companions ever 
appears again in the history of the Peg- 
leg bonanza. 

The mine next caused excitement in 
the days of the railroad building. The 
line was being run north from Yuma, 
and the rails had been laid to what is 
now Salton station. Suddenly there ap- 
peared to the track layers a squaw from 
the Indian reservation near the head of 
the Rio San Luis Rey. She fell ex- 
hausted as she came near, her tongue 
bursting from her mouth with thirst. 
They gave her water and revived her. 
In a handkerchief she had wrapped 
probably two pounds of the dark gold, 
a sight of which is enough to set any 
community in southern California in a 
frenzy. She explained that she and her 
buck were traveling to the Cocopah 
reservation, and that their canteen had 
leaked. In searching for a water hole 
they lost their way, and struck for high 
ground to look about. After two days’ 
wandering they found the gold on the 
top of one of three hiils, from which 
they caught sight of the smoke of the 
construction train. Her man, she said, 
had given out and died before they had 
gained the track. 

The Indians of California know what 
gold is now, and the squaw knew the 
value of her find. She would not point 
out the treasure peak or even indicate 
its direction, and the various members 
of the section gang said they had seen 
her approaching the camp by utterly 
divergent paths. She had probably cir- 
cled the camp, Indian fashion, before 
coming in. On this slight clue, most of 
the gang quit work and started for the 
hills, and the scattered graveyard of the 
Pegleg was further augmented. 

The squaw went back among her own 
people and was never identified, though 
many of those who saw her on the 
desert tried to find her again. 





LOST GOLD 


The last trace of-the Pegleg that 
Californians tell about is in connection 
with a Mexican cowboy on Warner's 
ranch, who, after being absent without 
permission for several days, suddenly 
reappeared with a quantity of the dark 
gold. For a time he was the most gor- 
geous thing in San Bernardino County. 
His saddle was a miracle of carved 
leather and silver;his sombrero weighed 
a pound and a half, so thickly was it in- 
crusted with silver braid: he rode the 
finest horse in the Southwest, played 
the limit in every monte and faro bank 
within range, and made love to all the 
girls that would listen to him. When- 
ever his wealth ran low he would dis- 
appear for two or three days and return 
with more of the gold. A hundred men 
tried to trail him, but he took care of 
his tracks and nobody ever learned 
where he went. When he was cut to 
pieces in a knife duel with a rival, he 
had on deposit at Warner’s four thou- 
sand dollars in nuggets and coarse gold, 
but he left no word of its source. 

As usual, the country. generally 
started out to search. Only Tom 


Carver, former sheriff, had anything 


to go on. Once, while hunting horse 
thieves, he had met the auriferous Mex- 
ican in the hills. With a companion, 
Carver sought the Pegleg, taking the 
place where he met the cowboy for a 
starting point. One day he left his 
friend in a buekboard on the desert, 
while he went up a little canyon on 
foot. He never came back, nor was any 
trace of his body found, though it was 
faithfully searched for. 

The story of the Pegleg is, with few 
variations, the story of nearly all the 
lost mines in this little corner of the 
United States, which holds more of 
them than all the rest of the country 
combined. 

The Breyfogle, which is almost as 
famous as the Pegleg, is said, however, 
never to have been seen by the man 
whose name it bears. Breyfogle, so the 
story runs, came into one of the South- 
western towns with a bag of gold 
quartz that was thickly speckled with 
vellow—richer, in fact, than anything 
ever seen in that rich mining coun- 
trv. He started back to where he said 
he got the rock, and was not seen again. 
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A friend of his long after told that the 
old prospector admitted that he found 
the bag of rich quartz in the hands of a 
dead man away out on the desert. 

This suggests a mystery of eastern 
Arizona—the Black Burro mine, 
which got its name from the finding of 
a strayed jackass bearing a new pack 
saddle on which were. lashed two raw- 
hide full of ore of ineredible 
richness, but bearing nothing to reveal 
ownership. That was a third of a cen- 
tury ago, but no gold mine of any con- 
sequence has ever been discovered 
within a hundred miles of the spot 
where the burro was caught.’ It was 
near the border of New Mexico, on the 
Mansfield trail, which runs from the 
San Francisco River to the headwaters 
of Eagle Creek, through what is now a 
great stock raising country, though at 
the time it was a hotbed of Apaches and 
white outlaws. 

The Apaches are responsible for 
many lost mines, for they have shot 
many a prospector in his camp or on 
some remote trail, and the secrets of 
the murdered men died with them. Old 
man Mansfield, after whom the big trail 
was named, himself fell a victim to the 
Indians. He had a mine of undoubted 
richness, which he worked for a time, 
and by which he built a dugout. His 
saddle failed him one day, and he rode 
into Clifton bareback to get new 
buckles or something of the sort. On 
his way back the Indians killed him, 
and ever since the prospectors through 
that section have been looking for a 
dugout in which is a broken saddle. 

The Breyfogle and its twin lost mine, 
the Gunsight, appertain to the Death 
Valley region of California. There is a 
belief out there that the rich mines 
found at Randsburg, in Kern County, 
ten years ago, were really a relocation 
of one or the other, or perhaps both, 
of the famous lost claims. 


bags 


THE FINDING OF OLD SPANISH MINES. 


Some of these lost mines have been 
rediscovered, beyond a doubt. About 
two years ago Isaac Newton Fowler, a 
Brooklyn man, while hunting in Chi- 
huahua, Mexico, with a former inspec- 
tor of Texas Rangers named Singleton, 
found an old tunnel, the mouth of 
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GOLD FROM THE PEGLEG MINE—“IN A HANDKERCHIEF THE SQUAW HAD WRAPPED PROBABLY TWO 
POUNDS OF THE DARK GOLD, A SIGHT OF WHICH IS ENOUGH TO SET ANY COMMUNITY 
IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA IN A FRENZY.” 


which had been walled up at some re- 
mote time. There was the usual local 
tradition of a lost mine which had been 
worked by the. Spaniards early in the 
century, and which had been abandoned 
by them in consequence of the hostility 
of the Apaches. There does appear to 
have been a mine known as La Tiopa, 
trace of which had been lost; and the 


discoverers of the walled up tunnel de- 
cided this was it. The mine is now a 
paying one, but is hardly the Arabian 
Nights dream of tunnel walls alight 
with gold, and ore so rich that a 
bishop’s punch bowl was hammered 
from a single lump. For so tradition 
describes La Tiopa in the old Spanish 
days. 
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A still richer find was that of a pros- 
pector on the Mexican side of the Rio 
Grande near Fort Hancock, Texas. An 
old dump had been there so long that 
nobody knew who had taken the rock 
out. This prospector made an assay on 
the stuff, and found it moderately rich. 
He interested capitalists, and they re- 
opened the old workings. The practi- 
cal miners, though satisfied with what 
they were making, determined from the 
pitch of the vein and other indications 
that the mine could be worked with 
greater profit by tunneling further 
down the mountainside. They cleared 
the face of the hill for a tunnel, and 
were astonished to find a solid wall of 
masonry, laid in cement, and so hard 
that they had to blow it down with 
dynamite. Once through the wall, an- 
other old tunnel was revealed, entrance 
to which was barred by a massive door 
of hard wood logs fastened by a huge 
lock of antique Spanish workmanship. 
They’broke in and found that the tun- 
nel ran about four hundred feet to a 
breast of ore many times richer than 
the pay rock in which they kad been 
working above. 

The miners of a hundred years ago, 
whoever they were, had as good judg- 
ment as the late comers as to the best 
place to run a tunnel in that forma- 
tion. A revolution or Indian rising had 
probably caused the abandonment of 
the mine, and the workers, with the 
characteristic subtlety of their time, 
had hidden the bonanza, leaving ex- 
posed what under the crude processes 
of the last century was a comparatively 
worthless mine. 

Probably the longest lost of the 
mines that have set men crazy was lo- 


cated by no less famous a character than 


Kit Carson, the hero of more dime 
novels than any man of the great 
army of pioneers. Forty five years ago 
Kit Carson, Jim Kinney, and a half 
breed Indian brought to Fort Randall, 
in what is now South Dakota, « lot of 
nuggets, which they said they found on 
Cabin Creek. They told a cireumstan- 
tial story of the find, describing a very 
rich deposit. The place was in the 
heart of the Indian country, and Sioux 
and Cheyennes were both on the war 
path at the time, but this did not pre- 
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vent hundreds of men from going out to 
look for the great prospect. Nearly all 
of them fell victims to the marauding 
Indians. 

Unfortunately, whatever other claims 
the famous scout and guide had _ to 
greatness, a reputation for truth telling 
was not among them. He never tried 
to find the mine himself, nor did Kin- 
ney, though both drank up or gambled 
away their store of nuggets within a 
week. Nevertheless, the “ Lost Cabin 
mine” has been hunted for ever since, 
for Carson and Kinney often repeated 
their story, and even drew maps to 
guide anybody who eared to seek for 
the bonanza. 


THE HUNT FOR WHITE’S CEMENT MINE, 

Most fascinating of all these stories 
of treasure is the history of White’s 
Cement mine, which divides the inter- 
est of Rocky Mountain prospectors with 
the Lost Cabin. White was an old Cal- 
ifornia gold seeker who came to Colo- 
rado with the prestige of having found 
numerous paying claims.” He prospect- 
ed alone, but indulged himself in the 
luxury of a half breed Indian camp at- 
tendant. One day in 1858, he came 
into Horse Head Gulch to buy supplies. 
He took a number of odd specimens to 
a German assayer in the camp and 
learned that they carried a thousand 
ounces—fifteen thousand dollars—to 
the ton. Of course a discovery of such 
magnitude could not be kept secret. 
White’s specimens were apparently 
white clay, very hard, and speckled 
over with bits of gold. When the 
lumps were broken, it was apparent that 
the gold ran all through. 

“ Where did you get it?” was natu- 
rally the first question put to the old 
prospector. . 

“'That’s my business,” was his prompt 
reply. 

“Is there much of it?” was the next 
query. 

“ Plenty.” 

No other information than this would 
he give, though he was urged by men 
to whom he was under obligation for 
help extended when he was down to 
bed rock in his grub box. P 

That night there was a miners’ meet- 
ing held in Horse Head Gulch. It was 
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his find. He could, 
they told him, re- 
serve for himself 
the pick of the 
claims, and they 
would work it for 
him if he wished; 
but they would 
not permit him to 
hold out the whole 
country. 

White told them 
to go to a certain 
distant camp—not 
the one whose 
streets are paved 
with gold. 

This answer was 
the signal for the 
arrival of a sub 
committee, which 
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FINDING AN OLD SPANISH MINE—“‘ FOWLER AND 
SINGLETON FOUND AN OLD TUNNEL, THE 
MOUTH OF WHICH HAD BEEN WALLED 
UP AT SOME REMOTE PERIOD.” 


presided over by a brother of the late 


Senator Sharon of Nevada. The camp 
was in an uproar, for it had been well 
nigh a dead camp, and the knowledge 
that such a bonanza was somewhere 
close at hand was like the smell of meat 
to wolves in winter. The miners’ meét- 
ing resolved itself into a committee of 
the whole, and, headed by Sharon, pro- 
ceeded to the shack where White was 
sleeping, cynically unconcerned with 
the turmoil in the camp. They 
awakened the old prospector and told 
him firmly that he must lead them to 


came in bearing a 
rope taken from a windlass of a neigh- 
boring claim. After a short session 
with the sub committee, White recon- 
sidered his determination, and consent- 
ed to lead them to the rich cement de- 
posit on the terms offered by the miners. 

The camp went wild at the prospect, 
and the miners’ enthusiasm did not 
wane even when White told them that 
the place of promise lay a hundred and 
fifty miles or more away to the south- 
east, which would locate it in northern 
New Mexico. The supply stores were 
seized, and outfits were fairly divided 
among the prospective millionaires, for 
it was determined that everybody 
should have a square show; and in two 
days the start was made. Horse Head 
was deserted. 

The first day’s march saw the army 
trailing over the roughest part of the 
Rocky Mountains. White and his In- 
dian boy were, of course, in the lead. 
Those of the miners who had been lucky 
enough to obtain mounts kept close to 
them, and the rest struggled along be- 
hind as fast as they could come. The 
bad feeling of the night of the com- 
mittee’s visit was forgotten, and every- 
body was pleasant to the gray haired 
prospector who was leading them to 
fortune. : 

By the first night half the horses had 
gone lame, and the guard that kept up 
with White was thinned. By the end of 
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the next day, fhe weaker miners had 
dropped so far back that there was a 
trail of stragglers extending for miles 
along the trail. When three days had 
passed, most of the crowd had parted 
with everything except what was abso- 
lutely indispensable, and many had 
gone beyond the line of safety in les- 
sening their loads. 


That night found the head of the 


weary column on a remote ridge, while 
before them lay a desert country, 
bounded on the far horizon by a stu- 
pendous range of gray rock. Among 
these forbidding cliffs, White said, lay 
the cement Eldorado. The men lay 
down for the night in their clothes—for 
blankets had been thrown away—on the 
bleak ridge, being too much spent to 
move down into the canyon before them, 
where there might have been water. 

Morning dawned, but White was no 
longer with them. While 
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gold mines. He stayed but a short time, 
and would not talk about his adventures, 
parting only with enough of his gold 
spangled clay to provide himself with a 
tew necessities. He disappeared from 
Salt Lake at night, and was never heard 
of again. That was thirty years ago. 
The White Cement mine has been re- 
ported found a dozen times, but no speci- 
mens like those that White brought to 
Horse Head and to Salt Lake have ever 
been shown to make good the stories of 
treasure trove. 

Such tales are thick as sand burrs in 
the West. Every section has its lost 
mine, and each believes implicitly in its 
own, while scoffing at all other stories. 
THE LOST BONANZA OF LINGARD’S LAKE. 

One of the prettiest of these legends 
of lost fortunes is that of Lingard’s 
Lake, which is an article of faith in 

all the old placer country 





the sleep of exhaustion 
held the other miners, 
their guide and his In- 
dian had slipped away, 


nor did any one of the 
band he had tricked ever 


see him again. It is said 
that half of the men who 
started with him from 
Horse Head Gulch never 
got back; but even the 
story of suffering 
and disaster told 
by the survivors 
could not stop the 
rush that the 
news of White’s 
find had_ started 
all through the 
Rocky Mountain 
country. 

It was three 
years later that 
White was heard 
of again. Then 
he turned up in 
Salt Lake City, 
with more of the 
wonderful — speci- 
mens that had 
been associated 
with his name 
wherever men 
talked of gold and 





THE LAST FINDER OF THE 
HE WAS THE MOST GORGEOUS THING IN SAN 
BERNARDINO COUNTY.” 


between the head of the 
Feather Riverand the Yuba, 
in northern California. In 
the fall of *53 there came 
to Nelsonpoint, a mining 
camp on Feather River, at 
the mouth of 
Hopkins Creek, 
Francis Lingard, 
a prospector, At 
the store and 
roadside house 
of John B. Car- 
rington he had 
dinner, and pur- 
chased a bill of supplies, 
paying for them in raw 
gold, according to the cus- 
tom of the time. But in- 
stead of dust, Lingard ten- 
dered a nugget worth about 
a hundred dollars, and dis- 
played several more of the 
same kind. During the next 
twoorthree months Lingard 
several times 
came in for sup- 
plies and paid 
for them with 
bignuggets. Each 
; visit to the camp 
showed him 
more. worried 
over something, 


PEGLEG—“ FOR A TIME 
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but he took none into his confidence 
until late in November, when he came 
in “ broke.” 

Lingard told the storekeeper his 
story, and offered, in consideration of a 
grub stake, a share in his chance for 
great wealth. The prospector explained 
that.a year before he had been prospect- 
ing in the high Sierras, and, getting 
short of provisions, he struck across 
country towards the camps on 
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his lumps of gold at the foot of a big 
sugar pine tree that was on a line be- 
tween a prominent cliff and a point of 
the golden lake. Then he went on to 
Nelsonpoint and made his purchases. 
While he was in the camp, the drouth 
broke. The sky opened, and it rained 
as it rains only in the California moun- 
tains at the beginning of the wet sea- 
son. When Lingard went forth again, 
he failed to. find the waterfall that 
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LINGARD’S LOST BONANZA—‘‘ FULLY HALF OF THE 


the Feather. Thére had been a great 
drouth, and there was little water in the 
hills. One hot afternoon, when he had 
been without, water for twenty four 
hours, he saw a large lake a long way 
off. In scrambling down to the water’s 
edge he came to a little creek which 
cascaded over a rocky ledge and then 
ran over a pebbly channel into the lake. 
He clambered to the foot of the fall to 
slake his thirst; but as he stooped, he 
started back in surprise, for the pebbly 
runway was dotted with nuggets. 
Fully half of the pebbles, he said, were 
pure gold. 

He slept beside his riches that night. 
Next morning he gathered from the 
shining trail that led from the foot of 
the fall into the lake, a distance of 
twenty feet, all the nuggets he could 
carry, and started for Nelsonpoint, the 
nearest camp he knew. After traveling 
a few miles through a rough country, 
he found he had overestimated his 
strength, and made a cache of most of 


PEBBLES, HE SAID, WERE PURE GOLD.” 


dropped into a bed of gold. He found 
a lake which he thought was the right 
one, and made his way clear around it; 
but nowhere along the shore did a ereek 
run into it over a channel floored with 
nuggets. 

He tried to get the line from the hill, 
but the hill eluded him; the bold pro- 
jection he had made his landmark could 
only be noted from a particular place, 
so his store at the roots of the sugar 
pine was lost, like its parent treasure 
place. He hunted for a year, spending 
his nuggets one after another for sup- 
plies, until all were gone. Then he 
spoke. 

Carrington fitted out the prospector, 
and he returned to the search. As be- 
fore, he kept it up until the winter 
drove him from the mountains. Then 
the storekeeper laid the matter before 
a number of his friends, and they re- 
solved on a systematic search for Lin- 
gard’s Lake. Lingard and Carrington, 
with Jim Beckwith, the discoverer of 
Beckwith’s Pass through the Sierras; 
Joe Cooper, the man who killed a hun- 
dred Indians to avenge the murder of 
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CHASE FOR WHITE'S 
TRAILING OVER THE ROUGHEST 


THE WILD GOOSE 


his brother by a California redskin; 
Nat Brown, and Frank Wheeler, all 
well trained prospectors and frontiers- 
men, districted the country between the 
rivers and combed it over, but found 
no trace of the gold. They account for 
this by the rise of the lakes after the 
% . @ . 

long dry spell. Lingard’s gold, they say, 
was revealed only when the lake was ex- 
tremely low. 

This is the reason why the men of 
Plumas County haunt the shores of the 


CEMENT MINE—“ THE 


FIRST DAY'S MARCH SAW THE 
PART OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS.” 


ARMY 


mountain lakes in times of drouth, and 
grub about the roots of every big sugar 
pine they pass. Lingard kept up the 
search for twenty years, whenever he 
had money enough to keep him in pro- 
visions for a time. They never do give 
up a search like this. 


A PEGLEG OF OREGON. 


I remember some years ago, while 
hunting on the Iroquois River in south- 
western Oregon, our camp was haunted 
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by a little old man who never came in, 
and who, when approached, would 
threaten with his rifle and finally slink 
off into the tall timber. He watched 
that camp during all our stay in that 
region, and followed one man after an- 
other like a shadow, as they left the 
brush shanty to look for game. Some- 
thing like half a century ago, this little, 
frightened ghost of the Chetco Hills 
was a young German who came into 
that country gold hunting. He found 
a great prospect, and began to develop 
it, when the Indians surprised him at 
work. His one companion was killed, 
but the young man escaped and made 
his way to Rogue River, still hugging 
some bits of auriferous quartz. It was 
years before he came back with. money 
enough to open the mine, the knowl- 
edge of which had made him rich dur- 
ing all the weary time of hard work 
and self denial when he was laying by 
the grub stake that was to keep him 
from the necessity of sharing his wealth 
with a partner. 

Of course he never found the mine 
again. At last, his money being ex- 
hausted, he told of his find, and showed 
the specimens that he had kept by him 
all the years. Long ago the miners of 
that country tired of looking for the 
lost mine, but the German never gave 
up, and still moves feebly about those 
hills in,a state of terror lest anybody 
should find the gold before he does; 
and the Crazy Dutchman mine is the 
Pegleg of Oregon. 


A MYSTERY OF SAN BERNARDINO. 


The list of these phantom claims is 
interminable; their stories bear a cer- 
tain family resemblance, but each one 
has an individuality, some feature that 
makes it interesting apart from the 
rest. There is the Lee mine, a rival 
of the Pegleg in its own country. But 
the Lee was a real mine, not merely a 
deposit of nuggets seen once and then 
lost. The Lee’s location is on file 
among the archives of San Bernardino 
County, its whereabouts described gen- 
erally, as is the custom in the absence 
of a survey. 

Thirty years ago a miner named Lee 
located the claim. He hired a man fo 
help him, built a windlass, and sunk ¢ 
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shaft. He also put up an arrastre to 
reduce his quartz, and at intervals came 
to San Bernardino to sell the dust and 
to purchase tools, powder, and~ provi- 
sions. It must have been a pretty good 
mine, and at various times capitalists, 
notably Governor Waterman, consid- 
ered buying it. Lee was not, however, 
anxious to sell. The locality was re- 
mote and difficult of access, and the 
negotiations never got so far as to make 
a visit to the mine necessary. 

Lee came to town as usual one day 
to get provisions, and mentioned that 
he had to hurry back, as his helper was 
almost entirely out of food. The next 
morning he was found dead on the out- 
skirts of town, with a bullet hole 
through his heart. The body had not 
been robbed, and there was nothing to 
indicate who assassinated him or why 
it was done. Mindful of the plight of 
the helper left at the mine without pro- 
visions, the public administrator and 
some others started out immediately. 
They failed to find shaft, arrastre, 
windlass, or cabin, and nothing was 
ever heard of the miner Lee had left 
there. He could scarcely have come 
away without supplies, for that was not 
a country where men could find food 
along the road—and that is all that has 
ever been learned about the Lée mine. 

There is another story that has great 
vogue—the tale of the Indian who 
knows of gold deposits of untold rich- 
ness, and who, moved by gratitude to- 
wards the man who saves his life or 
otherwise picturesquely serves him, dis- 
closes it to his benefactor. The Klon- 
dike is a great field for this old stand 
by of the dime novelists. This story 
dates back to the days of Pizarro in 
Peru. In that time, and among the 
Incas, there may have been truth in it, 
but the Western Indian knows no more 
about gold as it occurs in nature than 
about the ultimate zero or the fourth 
dimension. If he had knowledge of a 
toleonda, the first man who came along 
could buy the information for a bottle 
of whisky or an old plug hat. Gold 
was not currency among Sioux or 
Pimas, Cocopahs or Umatillas, before 
the white man came, and they shunned 
the barren, gameless regions where most 
of this fairy gold abounds. 





The Playground of the East. 


BY WALTER T. STEPHENSON. 


THE LATEST CONQUEST OF EGYPT BY THE ARMIES OF THE TOURIST 


AND THE SIGHTSEER, WHO HAVE 
IT WONDERFULLY PICTURESQUE AND 


THE -. NILE: AND 
INTERESTING. 


FOUND 


O the politicians of Europe, Egypt 

is still a problem; to the his- 
torian, she is still a field for patient 
study and laborious exploration; but 


INVADED THE ANCIENT LAND OF 


When Napoleon said to his army, 
drawn up for battle with the Mame- 
lukes, on the plains of Gizeh, “ Sol- 
diers, forty centuries look down upon 


























THE PYRAMIDS AND THE PLAIN OF GIZEH, DURING THE SEASON OF THE ANNUAL OVERFLOW OF THE NILE. 


today the great majority of the foreign- 
ers who throng the bazaars of Cairo and 
Alexandria are not visiting statesmen 
or scientists, but simply tourists—trav- 
elers for pleasure or rest, seeking a 


glimpse of that wonderful eastern 
world which is so perennially novel and 
delightful to the dwellers of the prosaic 
west. The journey by electric car to 
the Pyramids, or the voyage on the 
Nile tourist steamer to Thebes, has be- 
come quite as easy, though not quite so 
cheap, as a trip from New York to 
Coney Island; and the very ease and 
comfort of it all makes it difficult for 
the visitor to realize the full majesty 
of the matchless monuments about him. 


you!” he understated the age of the 
pyramids by a period longer than all 
the years between the birth of Christ 
and the dawn of the twentieth century. 
The books used to set down the date 
of those colossal tombs at about 2000 
B. C.—an antiquity deemed to be the 
greatest that could be conceived of as 
within the range of human history. But 
recent researches have added two thou- 
sand years to the annals of our race, as 
recorded in stone. Led by Professor 
Flinders Petrie, Egyptologists are now 
practically unanimous in holding that 
the Pyramid of Cheops, greatest of the 
monsters of Gizeh, and the Sphinx, 
were built no later than 4000 B. C. 
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When Herodotus, 


humbled and deso- 





most ancient of 
a8 240 22 & Tk, 
visited Egypt and 
wrote of the gran- 
deur of her monu- 
ments, he was de- 
scribing relics of 
an age which was 
a thousand years 
more remote to 
him than are the 
classic ruins of 
Athens to the tour- 
ist of today. 
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SIX THOUSAND YEARS 
OF HISTORY. 


Standing at the 





lated, and again 
and again she has 
regained the pros- 
perity that nature 
seems to assure to 
her. She must 
have beenthe home 
of a great nation 
six thousand years 
ago, when vast ar- 
mies of her people 
were toiling to 
build’ the huge 
tomb of Cheops. 
She was still great- 
er under the so 
called eighteenth 














and nineteenth dy- 





crossways of the 
east and the west, 
Egypt has had 
many golden ages 
in her long, long 
history. She has seen all the world’s 
great empires rise, and most of them 
fall; she has been conquered and 


THE REMAINS OF ANCIENT THEBES — PILLARS OF 
THE TEMPLE OF THOTHMES III, THE MOST 
FAMOUS MONARCH OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
DYNASTY, AT KARNAK. 


nasties, in the days 
of Thothmes and 
Rameses, from 
eighteen hundred 
to thirteen hun- 
dred years before Christ. Then 
Thebes, with her hundred gates, was 
the mightiest of cities, the capital 






































THE SPHINX, PERHAPS THE OLDEST OF ALL THE MONUMENTS OF ANCIENT EGYPT—“ HEWN IN THE 
LIVING ROCK AT THE EXTREME VERGE OF THE LIBYAN PLATEAU, IT SEEMS, AS THE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE OF THE GOD HORUS, TO RAISE ITS HEAD TO CATCH SIGHT OF HIS FATHER, RA, 

THE RISING SUN, ACROSS THE VALLEY.” 
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of an empire that stretched from 
Italy and Greece to Abyssinia, and 
from Algiers to Mesopotamia. Egypt’s 
navy commanded the Mediterranean, 
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captured cities on the walls of Karnak; 
and he set up a tablet of victory in the 
Great Temple, engraved with the old- 
est heroic poem known to science.” 






































A PARTY OF TOURISTS AND NATIVES ON THE GREAT PYRAMID—BUILT BY THE PHARAOH KHUFU, 
OR CHEOPS, ABOUT SIX THOUSAND YEARS AGO, THE GREAT PYRAMID WAS ORIGINALLY 
INCASED WITH LIMESTONE BLOCKS CUT TO FORM A SMOOTH SLOPE ; BUT THE 
OUTER COURSE OF MASONRY HAS CRUMBLED AWAY, LEAVING A 

SERIES OF HUGE, ROUGH STEPS. 


and her people led the world in the arts 
of peace and of war. “ Thothmes III,” 
says Miss Edwards, “ was the Alexander 


of ancient Egyptian history. He con- 
quered the known world of his day; he 
carved the names of six hundred and 
twenty eight vanquished nations and 


A long period of decline followed, 
and she became a province first of the 
Persian Empire and later of Alexan- 
der’s; but she rose again under the 
Ptolemies. Philadelphus, greatest of 
the line, fuled all the coasts of the 
Levant, and far into Ethiopia; he had 
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two thousand ships of war and a great 
army; his capital of Alexandria was 
the chief center of Greek civilization, 
and commerce and learning flourished 
there as never before. 

Next came the Roman dominion, 
which lasted six centuries; then the 
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turning upon his nominal suzerain, in- 
vaded Syria and Asia Minor, and would 
have taken Constantinople had not the 
European powers intervened. His suc- 
cessors were weaker men, who let them- 
selves drift under the domination of 
their foreign creditors—represented, at 









































A CHARACTERISTIC STREET SCENE IN CAIRO-—-PEDDLERS WHO SELL WATER BY THE CUPFUL, 
POURING IT FROM BRAZEN VESSELS BORNE ON THEIR SHOULDERS. 


Arabs, and in 1517 the Turks under 
Selim, who conquered the country and 
made it a vassal of the sultanate at Con- 
stantinople. That status it has ever 
since retained, at least in name, though 
its subjection to Turkey has long been 
little more*than nominal. One of the 
most interesting episodes ‘in Napo- 
leon’s career was his conquest of Egypt 
in 1798. He dreamed of making it the 
nucleus of a vast eastern empire; but 
the British expelled him, leaving the 
country to an adventurer of a differ- 
ent race—the Turk, Mehemet Ali. 


EGYPT'S MODERN RENAISSANCE. 


Mehemet once more made Egypt 


powerful. He reconquered Nubia, and, 


first, by the joint control of England 
and France. The rebellion of Arabi 
seemed to put a finishing touch to the 
chaotie condition of the country, and 
the French politicians, in refusing to 
intervene, chuckled to think of the 
pretty mess they had left on the hands of 
their British rivals. England, with her 
deep political and financial interest in the 
Suez Canal, was compelled to interfere; 
she sent Lord Wolseley with an army 
to restore order, and she sent Evelyn 
Baring—the Earl of Cromer, as he is 
now—to build up a solvent and stable 
fabric of government. 

Egypt’s latest golden age has come 
to her under the guidance of her Brit- 
ish masters. It is not a golden age of 
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imperial power, nor yet of intellectual 
leadership, for she is a vassal province, 
and her people are degenerate descend- 
ants of the old Alexandrian merchants 
and philosophers; but she is making 
money, developing her resources, and 
increasing her population. She is today 
the most prosperous and progressive 
country of the immemorial east. Her 
fellaheen are free from the oppression 
that they endured for centuries; her 
deserts are being turned into gardens 
by the irrigation works that British en- 
gineers have built; she has railroads 
and telephones and electric cars. She 


is orderly and safe, and the tourist is 
welcomed within her gates; and, dis- 
covering the fact, he has come from Eu- 
rope and America in swarms, to find in 
her the most picturesque and interesting 
of all the playgrounds of the old world. 


SCENES IN AN EASTERN CAPITAL. 


To the tourist, Cairo is the center of 
everything in. Egypt. 
From Cairo he visits 
the pyramids; at 
Cairo he takes the 
boat for the Nile voy- 
age. In Cairo he finds 
well equipped. mod- 
ern hotels, while 
around him is the 
most interesting of 
the Mohammedan capitals, with the pos- 
. sible exception .of Constantinople. In 






































A SON OF THE DESERT—A BEDOUIN SHEIK. 


THE EAST. 






































A DAUGHTER OF EGYPT. 


the streets of the old town he will 
breathe the true oriental atmosphere, 
practically un- 
changed since 
the days of 
Abraham. The 
dirty, marrow 
passageways are 
thronged with 
men and women, 
foot passengers, 
riders, and 
vehicles of al- 
most every de- 
scription. Amid 
the babel of sounds the stranger distin- 
guishes therattling of the water carriers’ 
brazen vessels, the voice of the muezzin 
alling the faithful to prayer, the cries of 
eager traders—for the Midway “barker” 
is a copy of an ancient eastern institu- 
tion—thejingling of the money changers’ 
coins, the braying of donkeys, the pecul- 
iar moaning of camels, and the barking 
of dogs. These last enjoy a public regard 
which at first sight they may not appear 
to deserve, for they are the self ap- 
pointed scavengers of the place, and 
without any Egyptian Waring to direct 
their operations they do efficient work 
in ridding the streets of the waste of 
the markets. Reform moves slowly, at 
best, in the east, and even under Brit- 
ish rule modern principles of sanitation 
have scarcely secured a foothold in the 
cities of Egypt. 


SS 


IN THE DESERT AT THE 
HOUR OF PRAYER. 
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CENTURY BEFORE CHRIST), IT IS A THING OF YESTERDAY IN COMPARISON 
WITH THE SPHINX AND THE PYRAMIDS. 


In the Cairo crowds the tourist may that distinguishes the happy 


THE GREAT TEMPLE OF EDFU, THE MOST PERFECT REMAINING EXAMPLE OF AN ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 
RELIGIOUS BUILDING—DATING FROM THE REIGN OF PTOLEMY PHILOPATOR (THIRD 


Moslem 


note, here and there, the green turban who has made the pilgrimage to Mecca, 












































AGRICULTURE IN THE NILE VALLEY—THE EGYPTIAN PEASANTS’ METHOD OF RAISING 
TO IRRIGATE THEIR FIELDS, BY DIPPING IT UP FROM THE RIVER WITH A SERIES 
OF SHADOOFS, OR BUCKETS WORKED WITH SWEEPS. 
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or the white one proudly worn by a 
descendant of the prophet. The native 
-woman of the better class is seldomseen 
in the street; if she ven- 


In the streets, too, are many of the 
peculiar craftsmen of the east—the 
story tellers, the snake charmers, the 

jugglers. Openair schools 





tures out she is muffled 


are plentiful; near al- 





beyond recognition in a . 
loose silk cloak with wide 
sleeves, a burko, or. veil, 
which reaches from just 
below the eyes almost to 
the feet, and a habara, 
or outer mantle. The 
daughter of the poor. en- 
joys a freedom denied to 
her more aristocratic sis- 
ter, for she goes abroad 
freely, wearing a dark 
colored gown, a veil, and 



























most every public foun- 
tain may be seen a little 
group of scholars bend- 
ing over their writing 
tablets, or reciting 
verses from the Koran, 
helped on by the admo- 
nitions and the blows of 
the teacher, whose peda- 
gogic methods prove him 
a believer in the oriental 
proverb, “A boy’s ears 
are in his back.” And 





























THE CALL TO PRAYER—MUEZZINS ON THE. MINARET OF THE MOSQUE OF EL AZHAR, IN CAIRO, 
SUMMONING THE FAITHFUL TO THEIR. DEVOTIONS. THIS IS DONE FIVE TIMES A DAY, 
AT DAWN, AT NOON, AT FOUR O'CLOCK, AT SUNSET, AND AT NIGHTFALL. 


as Many copper ornaments as she can 
afford. Sometimes she even discards 
the veil, but such laxity stamps her as 
standing very low in the social scale. 
The new woman is not known in Egypt, 
ind eastern tradition is strong. 


everywhere there are mendicants, 
whose importunities the stranger can- 
not hope to hush, whether he gives or 
abstains from giving. Indeed, the 
Cairenes would resent any attempt to 
interfere with their beggars as a gross 
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his craftsmen toiling to 
embellish and enlarge it. 
Stone carvers, metal 
workers, and goldsmiths 
covered its walls, within 
and without, with the 
records of his wars and 
the praises of his great- 
ness, 

All the religions of 
ancient Egypt—and 
there seem to have been 
many different cults— 
embodied the idea that 
men lived after death as 
they had lived when on 
earth. They regarded it 
as a pious duty to inter 
the bodies of their dead 
with the most scrupu- 
lous care, and to guard 
them from decay. For 
each of them a house 
must be built, patterned 























RUINS OF THE GREAT PALACE TEMPLE OF KARNAK, THE MOST IMPOSING 
OF ALL THE REMAINS OF ANCIENT THEBES, BUILT BY KINGS OF : 
THE EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH DYNASTIES. after the wonted home 





infringement of person- 
al liberty, and an out- 
rageous attack upon an 
ancient and honorable 
calling. 





THE TOMBS OF EGYPT'S 
KINGS. 


It is only a step from 
Cairo to the pyramids— 
a step that spans scores 
of centuries. It is an 
impressive fact that 
most of the monuments 
of ancient Egypt are 
tombs. The rulers of 
two hundred  genera- 
tions have left behind 
them a marvelous array 
of memorials, from the 
stupendousstructures of 
Gizeh to the nameless 
stone piles scattered 
along the Nile valley. 
The first thought of a 
king of Thebes or Mem- 
phis, when he mounted 
his throne, was to be- 
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: iad ; THE HYPOSTYLE, OR GREAT CENTRAL HALL, OF SARN 2MPLE, 
gin the building of his Sige vatipesc i wpe deta Patra gee seey 8 aay 
& 5 SHOWING THE TWELVE CENTRAL COLUMNS, EACH SIXTY TWO 
tomb, and during the FEET HIGH—AROUND THESE ARE A HUNDRED. AND 
rest of his life he kept TWENTY TWO SMALLER COLUMNS. 
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of the departed, in 


held it, he could 





which he could 
dwell, and from 
which hecould come 
forth at will. In 
the large tombs 
there was a cham- 
ber which con- 
tained statues rep- 
resenting the mas- 
ter of the house 
with his family and 
his servants about 
him. Here sacri- 
ficial offerings were 
regularly made, and 
on the walls were 





record only a re- 
mote and dim tra- 
dition. Professor 
Petrie ealeulates 
that it contains two 
million, three hun- 
dred thousand 
blocks of stone; and 
some of these are 
thirty feet long and 
four or five feet 
square. Modern ar- 
chitects would very 
much like to know 
how they were put 
into place. 











pictures of viands 





There has been a 





and useful things, 
of which, by some 
magical means, the 
spirit of the dead 
man was supposed 
to be able to avail itself. Many of these 
mural designs are of first rate interest 
to the archeologist, throwing a curious 
light on the civilization and daily life of 
the early Egyptians. 

The tremendous size of the tomb of 
the king whom we know as Cheops is ¢ 
testimony to the unusual length of his 
reign, for the building of the Great 
Pyramid must have been the work of 
many years. Herodotus says that a hun- 
dred thousand men were employed upon 
it; but as it was some thirty five hundred 
vears old when the Greek historian be- 


ONE OF THE STATUES OF RAMESES II IN THE 
TEMPLE AT LUXOR (ON THE SITE OF AN- 
CIENT THEBES) BUILT BY RAMESES AND 
AMENHOTEP. 


persistent belief 
that somewhere in 
the bowels of that 
mighty mass, hid- 
den in secret cham- 
bers, vast treasures lie hidden. It may 
be that the belief is true, though no 
Egyptologist, so far as I am aware, gives 
it the smallest credit. Nothing of the 
sort has ever been found, though for the 
last three thousand years—half its life 
—the Great Pyramid has been period- 
ically assailed by sacrilegious depreda- 
tors. Persian, Roman, and Arab have 
ransacked its mysterious recesses with- 
out finding the treasure they sought, 
nor have the modern investigators been 
more successful. If the pyramid has any 
secrets, it has guarded them well. 
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IN THE VALLEY OF THE NILE--A GROVE OF DATE PALMS AT BEDREKAR, NEAR CAIRO, 
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Window Making as an Art. 


BY WILLIAM 


ff. THOMAS. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL FORMS OF 
CHURCH DECORATION—THE GOLDEN AGE OF THE MEDIEVAL 


GLAZIERS, THE DECLINE OF THE 
AND THE FINE WORK DONE IN 


MPORTANT discoveries in glass ma- 
king within the past half century 
have vastly widened the artistic value 
of the material, and in none of the forms 
to which it is applied has there been 
greater progress than in colored glass 
windows. This has been brought about 
by the practical application of new prin- 
ciples to old ideas. 
The colored glass window has been 
several centuries in developing, vet 


ART, ITS MODERN RENAISSANCE, 
AMERICA. 


but little of its early history is chron- 
icled. We know that the ancient Egyp- 
tians and other races practised glass 
blowing, but the making of glass in 
sheets, and its employment in window 
openings, do not go back much beyond 
the Christian era. It is generally be- 
lieved that the Romans were the first 
to use it in this way. Philo Judeus 
records that Caligula (A. D. 37) ordered 
the artists to surround the colored glass 
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A TYPICAL MODERN AMERICAN STAINED GLASS WINDOW, IN THE HART MEMORIAL LIBRARY, TROY, 


NEW YORK, 
From the cartoon by Frederick Wilson—Copyright, 1895, by the Tiffany Glass and Decorating Company. 




















\ WINDOW MAKING AS AN ART. 


of the windows with borders of white 
glass to heighten the light in his palaces 
of Macena and Lamia. The Emperor 
Constantine is said to have glazed the 
windows of the Basilica of St. Paul’s, be- 
yond the walls of Rome, at the 
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_ particularly marked Gothic architec- 


ture demanded a material of sufficient 
strength for protection from the weath- 
er, and sufficient transparency to admit 
light. In these great windows, though 





beginning of the fourth century. 








THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHURCH 
WINDOWS. 

The early church builders 
placed-in their window openings 
slabs of stone, marble, and plas- 
ter, pierced them with fanciful 
designs, and filled the interstices 
with colored glass. The windows 
of St. Sophia at Constantinople, 
rebuilt by Justinian in the latter 
part of the sixth century, were so 
decorated, and several examples 
still exist in Italy. The glass is 
merely incidental te the elabo- 
rate designs of stone tracery ; but 
the use of glass:in this manner 
demonstrated its possibilities, 
and paved the way for its more 
extensive use in window making. 
Colored windows speedily be- 
came popular, and from that day 
to this they have steadily gained 
in favor. France made enor- 
mous strides, and some of its 
church windows hundreds of 
years old, like those of Nétre 
Dame and the Sainte Chapelle 
in Paris, are among the most 
beautiful in the world. 
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The French windows long 

















antedated those of England, 
where they were not known un- 
til the seventh century. St. 
Wilfred, who died in 702, was the first 
to employ decorative windows in Eng- 
land, importing workmen from France 
to fashion them. The sheet glass of this 
period was made on the continent, and 
was in small pieces, coarse in texture and 
opaque in quality. The manufacture of 
English sheet glass began when St. Ben- 
edict Biscop, abbot of Wearmouth, in 
the diocese of Durham, brought artists 
and artificers from France to build his 
monastery about 715. During this cen- 
tury England progressed so rapidly in 
glass manufacture that other countries 
began to import her craftsmen. 

The large window openings which 


“THE GOOD SHEPHERD,” A MODERN AMERICAN WINDOW. 


divided by heavy mullions, the sub 
spaces were relatively large; and as glass 
was to be had only in small pieces, the 
glazier was compelled to make his work - 
a mosaic of bits of various colors, cut to 
the shapes of his designs, and joined by 
strips of lead with grooves for receiving 
the edges of the glass. 

In the early history of the art, the 
term “glazier” was more comprehensive 
than at present. “Glass stainer,” 
“glass painter,” and “glazier” were 
synonymous, denoting a man who prac- 
tised all the details of the craft. Paint- 
ing on glass did not begin, probably, 
until the early part of the eleventh cen- 
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tury, only a fanci- 
ful arrangement 
of patterns, and a 
mosaic display of 
color, having pre- 
vailed prior to 
that time. The 
historian of St. 
Benigne of Dijon, 
who wrote about 
1052, describes a 
very ancient 
painted window, 
representing St. 
Paschasia, in the 
church of the 
monastery; but 
this is probably a 
misnomer, and 
refers to a paint- 
ing covered with 
glass. The earli- 
est painted glass, 
so far as known, 
was that placed 
in the cathedral 
of Le Mans, in 
France, by Bish- 
op Hoel, in the 
eleventh century. 
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THE GOLDEN AGE OF 
GLASS PAINTING. 


From the elev- 
enth century to 
the close of the thirteenth there was a 
steady and noteworthy improvement in 
the drawing of figures, the arrangement 
of borders and canopies, and the general 
symmetry and order of composing ele- 
ments, all of which produced a more 
pleasing fixity of design and color treat- 
ment. “Many hold that the zenith of the 
art was reached in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and even that the work of the two 
preceding ones has not been excelled. 
This must be accepted as applying only 
to the painting or the general idea of 
composition, as the drawing of the ear- 
lier figures is undeniably grotesque, and 
their posture and expression unnatural. 

The usual method of the painting of 
this three century period was to draw 
the figures on plain white glass, in 
coarse, heavy lines, with but little at- 
tempt at the finer shades of expression. 
The general effects of modeling were 


A THIRTEENTH CENTURY 
WINDOW IN CHARTRES 
CATHEDRAL, FRANCE, 


MAGAZINE. 


. produced, however, and the painter evi- 


dently kept the rules of distance effect 
well in mind. Many new ideas were in- 
troduced, and some have remained, in 
their general elements, until this time. 
One was the subdivision of the large 
fields of glass into medallions in which 
separate scenes of a general picture were 
depicted. The patterns or figures were 
traced in crossed or hatched lines, and 
the medallions were surrounded by bor- 
ders of ornamental tracings, the back- 
grounds being similarly treated. Christ- 
ian symbolism and heraldic emblems 
formed a strong element of design, and 
there was a marked tendency to the use 
of the symbolic and liturgical colors of 
the church. With these elements con- 
stituting the major strength of the de- 
sign, the medallions were frequently 
subordinate. Yet the medallions told 
the story of the window in its scriptural 
import, and, although they were small 
and rarely contained more than two or 
three figures, their purpose was well de- 
fined. Their arrangement was in tiers, 
sometimes in couplets, one illustrating 
the scriptural story, the other teaching 
its lesson or moral. There was, how- 
ever, practically no effect of landscape, 
and perspective seems to have been al- 
most entirely eliminated. 

In the windows of these times, both 
clear and colored glass was used, and in 
some instances of flesh painting, glass 
of various tones was used for the ground 
work. 

To quote from Pierre le Vieil, a fa- 
mous glass painter who died in 1772, 
and whose ancestors had been famous 
glass painters for more than two cen- 
turies before him: 


In the thirteenth century there were seen many 
subjects taken from the Old Testament, or acts of 
the patron saints of the place, in the manner of 
drawing of those days. First, simply with very 
little shadow, as in the preceding century ; then 
they tried to form some hatchings, which they 
placed more especially on their backgrounds and 
draperies. Their windows were generally fixed with 
iron frames to the shape of the outline. These 
windows, in which the surface is generally rough, 
are sometimes in circles,ovals, quatrefoils, and the 
like. 

In regard to the historical portion, less import- 
ance was given to it, but the backgrounds were all 
manner of tints and varied designs, giving the most 
brilliant and varied effects, and by the order and 
disposition of these pieces forming a most splendid 
and transparent mosaic. The exact symmetry 
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which seemed to prevail in their coloring, the 
assemblage and freedom of all parts, gave to the 
whole a fascinating effect to the spectator, the eye 
being more gratified with the background than with 
the subjects it inclosed. 

Among those who contributed most 
to the development of the art of glass 
painting from the twelfth to the seven- 
teenth centuries were Roger of Rheims, 
Cimabue and Giotto, in Florence ; Clem- 
ent of Chartres, who painted the choir 
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windows of Rouen about 1271; Robert 
Lyen of Exeter, who was sworn into the 
office of glazier of the cathedral in 1392; 
Robert of York, who painted the great 
west window of York Cathedral about 
1338; Albert Diirer (died in 1528), one 
of the greatest of all glass painters, who 
probably contributed more than any 
other to the advancement of the art on 
the continent; Jean Cousin, surnamed 






































“MUSIC,” A MODERN AMERICAN WINDOW DESIGN, FORMING PART OF THE STEEL MEMORIAL WINDOW 


IN THE 


NEW PHILADELPHIA HIGH 


SCHOOL. 


Designed by Frederick Wilson. 
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the Michelangelo of France; Thierry passed display of medieval glass, which 
and Walter Crabeth, natives of Holland, fills almost all its windows. 

who executed some of the famous win- 

dows of St. John of Gouda in the latter METHODS OF THE MEDIEVAL WORKERS. 


part of the sixteenth century; John Le- In this period there were certain lim- 
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““ALCUIN AND CHARLEMAGNE,” THE CARTOON FOR A STAINED GLASS WINDOW DESIGNED BY 
FREDERICK WILSON FOR LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, EASTON, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Copyright, 1893, by the Tiffany Glass and Decorating Com/any. 


quier, who died in 1556, by whom many _itations in the processes of production. 
of the windows of Bourges Cathedral Although glass blowing was practised by 
were painted. This splendid church, the ancients long prior to the Christian 
one of the finest surviving monuments — era, the’art seems to have been lost dur- 
of the early middle ages, has an unsur- ing the intervening ages, for the glass 
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makers of medieval times evidently 





had no knowledge of it. Their cus- 
tom was to fuse the body and color 
elements in pots, and then cast the 
glass in pieces rarely more than 
four to five inches square, or in ir- 
regular shapes of about the same 
size. For depth of color, they de- 
pended on opacity in quality rather 
than thickness of material. 

The cutting was severely labo- 
rious. The glass was placed on a 
hoard or table, and a tracing was 
made of the required outline. A 
heated iron followed the line, caus- 
ing a crack. The piece thus bro- 
ken was brought to its desired 
shape by “ groozing” the edges 
with pliers, gradually working away 
the superfluous material. This was 
the method until the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when the use of the diamond 
for cutting became known. 

The changes in architectural 
styles from the eleventh to the sev- 
enteenth centuries naturally caused 
material departures in the styles 
of windows. The decorated, or sec- 




















ond pointed, fashion of the four- 
teenth century was amarked depart- 
ure in conception and elaborateness. 
Windows were greatly enlarged, 
divided into many lights by stone mul- 
lions, and ramified into various forms 
in the upper part, particularly in the 
great eastern and western church win- 
dows, which frequently occupied nearly 
the‘whole width of the nave or choir, and 
which were carried up almost as high as 
the vaulting. 

These opportunities led to the display 
of much talent in designing glass. The 
artist resorted to bolder display in com- 
position, but less on the mosaic plan. 
While the principle of medallions was 
partly retained, the minute and elabo- 
rate mosaics were largely discontinued, 
and the main features were foliated bor- 
ders, with figures and canopies generally 
occupying the entire opening, the fig- 
ures being disposed one above the other, 
as in a series, 

About the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
iury was reached the acme of Gothic 
architecture, that known as floriated 
Gothic. During this period, canopied 
figures were much in vogue, but there 


“THE MADONNA OF THE BLOSSOMS,” A WINDOW DESIGNED 


BY FREDERICK WILSON FOR THE ARLINGTON 
STREET CHURCH, BOSTON. 


was little advance in the art, and no new 
departure in design or in method. 


THE DECADENCE OF GLASS PAINTING. 


Whether the thirteenth century de- 
serves to rank as the golden age of glass 
painting or not, there was certainly a 
period of marked artistic decadence be- 
tween the sixteenth and the‘nineteenth 
centuries. The prevalent styles were 
distinctly meretricious, and differed 
radically from the medieval work. The 
vandalism of the Reformation era struck 
a deadly blow at all the arts of church 
adornment. During the bitter religious 
struggles of the sixteenth century, men 
were often hired to set out on window 
breaking expeditions. Indeed, compar- 
atively few large windows survived those 
troublous days. The fanaticism of Arch- 
bishop Cranmer and of John Hooper, 
Bishop of Gloucester, did widespread 
damage in England. In Bishop Hoop- 
er’s “ Visitation Book” (1551-52) an 
item appears prohibiting the painting 
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sixteenth cen- 





or portraying in 
church windows 
of the picture 
of any saint. 
The followers 
of Cromwell also 
laid waste and 
destroyed many 
of the best ex- 
amples of the 
early glass paint- 
ers, and well 
nigh completed 
the ruthless van- 
dalism which 
Cranmer and 
Hooper had_be- 
gun. Inthemean 
time, great ar- 
tists in oil paint- 
ing had arisen, 
and glass paint- 
ing was revived 
by a new school 
of glaziers, who, 
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tury, continued 
during the 
seventeenth. In 
the eighteenth 
there ‘ was still 
further deca- 
dence on the 
continent, but in 
Mngland there 
was a change for 
the better; yet 
the latter part of 
the century 
showed but little 
advance. 


THE RENAISSANCE 
OF ART IN GLASS. 


With the be- 
ginning of the 
nineteenth cen- 
tury there was‘a 
hopeful move- 
ment in the art. 














Processes of 





misunderstand- 
ing the possibili- 
ties of glass, 
vainly strove to 
be successfully 


imitate what could 
interpreted on can- 
vas only. Their windows lacked the 
originality of design, and the devo- 
tional spirit of treatment, that marked 
the works of earlier times, and, by rea- 
son of the imitation of a voluptuous and 
sensual school of painting which had 
attained popularity, the glass designs 
of this age were frequently gross and in- 
delicate in character, and argued little 
for the religious feeling of those who 
permitted them ‘in their churches. 

During this period there was invented 
a style of glass known as Elizabethan, 
which, though beautiful in design and 
composition, was in many instances 
spoiled by the use of enameled colors, 
with which the artists were not familiar. 
Although colored glass was used in con- 
nection with it, the enamel was without 
translucent effect, and the inordinate 
use of it destroyed nearly all the glassy 
quality of the windows. Moreover, the 
enamel proved so susceptible to disin- 
tegrating influences that the parts thus 
treated soon became disfigured and un- 
sightly. 

The decline of the art, begun in the 


“BIRDS AND BLOSSOMS,” A DECORATIVE WINDOW 


DESIGNED BY LOUIS C. TIFFANY. 


glass making had 
undergone 
radical improvements; new material 
of widely diversified range had been 
produced, both in England and on 
the continent; and with these greater 
opportunities and possibilities, a new 
and lively interest was created. This 
led to the restoration of old windows, 
and there sprang into being a new 
guild of glaziers and a new school of 
glass designers and painters, who emu- 
lated the best works of the past, and 
strove manfully to place their time hon- 
ored craft on the highest plane. The 
English clergy did much to promote ec- 
clesiastical art, and became a potent 
factor in the advancement of the gla- 
zier’s calling. 

The history of the glazier’s art in 
America covers hardly three quarters of 
the century that has just passed, but 
within that time American skill and 
genius have done more to place the craft 
on the highest plane of perfection than 
all the workers in glass had previously 
accomplished for centuries. 

At the opening of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, churches were poor and church 
enrichment was unpopular, as a rule. 
Except in those of certain creeds, the 
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prevailing style was a building severely the beautiful in the church was weak 
plain without and within,furnished with and undeveloped, and the glass painter 
green blinds, and with windows made of found a very limited demand for his 
small panes of clear glass. The love for work. About 1830, a few European gla- 
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“ANTONY VAN CORLEAR, THE TRUMPETER OF NEW AMSTERDAM,” A STAIRWAY WINDOW 
DESIGNED BY HOWARD PYLE FOR THE COLONIAL CLUB, BROADWAY AND SEVENTY 


SECOND STREET, NEW YORK. ie 
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ziers came to America, and began the 
practice of their calling. They were 
men of considerable mechanical skill 
and ingenuity, but little artistic ability, 
and were only imitators of the old 
schools. 

It-was not until the last quarter of 
the century that American artists began 
the demonstration of ideas which. they 
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higher principles of chemistry, resulted 
in a material of more brilliancy of color, 
softer translucency, and with effects of 
opaline quality. 

In the treatment of the drapery of 
figures, the use of surface pigments still 
seemed indispensable for producing 
form, light, and shade. This difficulty, 
however, was overcome by another proc- 







































































““ TWILIGHT,” A DECORATIVE WINDOW DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY LOUIS C. TIFFANY. 


had made the subject of thoughtful 


study. They felt that the acme of the 
art of window making had not been 
reached in the thirteenth century. A 
course of experiments culminated in the 
production of glass new in form and 
color, and having a variety of hues and 
shades in the same sheet. This was ac- 
complished by pouring upon the glass 
maker’s table, while in a molten state, 
the various colors from different pots, 
and then rolling the glass to the re- 
quired thickness. The refinement of the 
process, through the application of the 


ess—that of working the glass, while on 
the table in a molten state, into folds of 
varying thickness to simulate the nat- 
ural folds of the drapery. 

Thus a new school of window making 
was founded, on lines foreign to any 
idea hitherto expressed. The change 
was the most radical in the entire his- 
tory of the art. Nowadays, all paint or 
pigment upon the surface of the glass 
is discarded, except on the hands, faces, 
and other flesh portions. Colors and 
shades of colors are used to obtain the 
basis of color of various forms. Divers 
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shapes and folds of glass 








are manipulated to ob- 
tain, by varying thick- 
ness, gradations of color, 
the effects of light and 
shade, and the drapery 
requirements. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
WINDOW MAKING. 


The leaders in this new 
field of research and ex- 
periment were Louis C. 
Tiffany and John La 
Farge, men who were es- 
sentially colorists, and 
who accomplished in 
glass results hitherto 
thoughtimpossible. Their 
products have proved 
them masters of the ma- 
terial, and both have re- 
ceived recognition from 
the most artistic nation 
in the world, France, in 
the conferring of the 
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cross of the Legion of 





Honor. ‘These artists 
worked on the lines of?’ 
the mosaic system, which 
has proved itself the most 
successful in the American school of 
windows. 

To Mr. Tiffany is attributed also the 
highest skill yet attained in glass ma- 
king. His particular aim has been to 
develop the inherent properties of the 
glass to their fullest extent, in texture 
and color, and to obtain in the glass 
itself the requisite light and shade, 
through depth and irregularity of color 
in union with surface inequalities, ac- 
quiring a softness and natural translu- 
cency which the use of paint cannot 
give. To meet the utmost requirements 
of the proper interpretation of his de- 
signs, he continued his experiments, 
finally producing the material now 
known as favrile glass, which embraces 
every quality and effect that seems pos- 
sible to obtain. 

In the composition of window sub- 
jects, the American artist has departed 
from the conventional lines to which 
English and continental workers ad- 
hered for so many centuries. The latter 
followed but one school of architecture, 


A SPECIMEN 





OF THE STAINED GLASS OF THE ELEVENTH CENTURY, 
FROM THE “ ASCENSION” WINDOW IN THE LE MANS 


CATHEDRAL, FRANCE. 


the Gothic. The American finds that 
all schools and styles present opportuni- 
ties, and he adapts his glass to conform 
to them. 

In the American system of window 
making, the various processes are dis- 
tributed among the workers, each part 
or branch being performed by men es- 
pecially skilled in it. From first to last, 
the designer, the painter, and the crafts- 
men work together, the great aim of 
each being to interpret the spirit of the 
design and fully express its thought. 

The canons of good taste have been 
successfully met, and the art of the 
glazier, which has experienced so many 
vicissitudes, new stands upon staple 
principles, from which there can be no 
retrogression. In the successful devel- 
opment of the American idea, the fond- 
est expectations of its most sanguine 
promoters have been realized, and the 
adaptability of glass to a wide range of 
decorative purposes is recognized as one 
of the most valuable elements in the 
advancement of modern art. 





The Strong Men of Great Britain. 


BY DOUGLAS STORY. 


THE MEN WHO ARE SHAPING THE DESTINIES OF THE GREATEST 
OF THE WORLD’S EMPIRES—JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, THE STRONG- 
EST PERSONALITY IN ENGLISH PUBLIC LIFE, HIS LEADING COL- 
LEAGUES AND OPPONENTS, AND THE YOUNGER MEN WHO ARE 
MAKING THEIR WAY TO THE FRONT. 


HE achievement of a nation is 
bounded by the ambition of its 
strongest member. If he be a Napo- 
leon, the nation will acquire by conquest 
vast new possessions, 


\ 
generation. Of all preSent day British 
statesmen the most modern, Mr. Cham- 
berlain dominates Great Britain ‘by 
reason of his modernity. Years ago, 
Bismarck said of Lord 








recking little of the 


Salisbury: “He is but 





responsibilities they 
entail. If he be a 
Bismarck, the nation 
will concentrate its 
strength within it- 


self, building up out 


of weak and _ ineffi- 
cient constituents an 
invincible whole. If 
he be a Gladstone, 
the nation will seek 
to cleanse and to re- 
organize its internal 
machinery, caring 
little for its respon- 
sibilities abroad. If 
he be a Chamberlain, 
the nation will de- 
vote itself to the fos- 





a lath painted to 
look like iron.” Of 
late the suspicion has 
been growing that the 
paint is wearing thin, 
and the veteran 
premier’s passion for 
peace, as manifested 
in China, in Venez- 
uela, in eastern 
Europe, has been little 
in sympathy with the 
mood of the people. 
It may be that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s exalta- 
tion is not a perma- 
nent one, but it is 
none the less actual. 
An the country he 














“sways elections, in the 





tering of the mother 











love in all its scat- 
tered children, indif- 
ferent to the jealous- 
ies and the retalia- 
tions of such foster 
parents as they may have encountered 
elsewhere. : 

The strongest man in Great Britain 
toda is Joseph Chamberlain\—4M the 
fitness of things, one ould naturally 
seek the leader of the nation in Lord 
Salisbury or in Lord Rosebery, as once 
one did in Mr. Disraeli or Mr. Glad- 
stone; but the preéminence of Mr. 
Chamberlain is an evidence of the tem- 
per of the times, of the need of the 


JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, SECRETARY OF STATE 
FOR THE COLONIES, AND THE STRONGEST 
MAN OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


Drawn froma photograph by Lafaiette, London. cides policies. 


House of Commons 
he determines votes, 
in the cabinet he de- 
Dis- 
liked Gy his own 
party and detested by his opponents, 
Mr. Chamberlain stands out from his 
contemporaries as the strong man of 
action, the man of purpose and of will. 
The product of a commercial age, he 
presents a marked contrast to his col- 
leagues, who are the offspring of gen- 
erations of law makers. Rapid of 
thought, prompt to act, impatient 
of delay, he administers a state as 
he would organize a factory. Mr. 











Chamberlain, with 
his patriotism 
neatly ruled with 
money columns, 
cynically distrust- 
ful of sentiment, 
dubious of the effi- 
cacy of interna- 
tional courtesy, 
and concerned 
only with the pres- 
ent and the prac- 
tical, has little in 
common with the 
stately statesman, 
Lord Salisbury, or 
the scholarly man 
of affairs, Lord 
Rosebery. Both in 
conception and in 
method Mr. Cham- 
berlain appro xi- 
mates more closely 
to the American 
type of politician 
than any other of 


our British statesmen of today. 


THE CAREER OF JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN. 


Born in 1836, Joseph Chamberlain is 
framed in popular estimation as a 
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ROBERT CECIL, MARQUIS OF SALISBURY, THREE 
TIMES PRIME MINISTER OF GREAT BRITAIN, AND 
THE OLDEST ACTIVE STATESMAN OF EUROPE. 


Drawn from a photograph by Russell, London. 






young man; yet he 
is only six years 
younger than Lord 
Salisbury. - In es- 
sence, howeverfhe 
is a young man—a 
lithe, clean cut, 
quick eyed man, 
bearing himself as 
one twenty years 
his junior. - Pos- 
sessed of scant 
classical education, 
he early joined his 
father’s screw nail 
business, and for 
twenty years 
struggled with the 
problem of mod- 
ern commercial 
success. By the 
early seventies he 
was a rich man, 
chairman of the 
Birmingham 
school board, and 


a politician of marked local celeb- 
rity. In 1873 he was Mayor of Bir- 
mingham; in 1876 member of Parlia- 
ment for West Birmingham, and in 
“1880 a member of Mr. Gladstone’s cab- 




































































ARCHIBALD PHILIP PRIMROSE, EARL OF ROSEBERY, 
PRIME MINISTER OF GREAT BRITAIN 1894-1895, 
AND NOW AN INDEPENDENT STATESMAN 
OF GREAT INFLUENCE. 

Drawn from a photograph by Elliott & Fry, London 








ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR, FIRST LORD OF THE 
TREASURY, LEADER OF THE HOUSE OF COM- 
MONS, AND A PROBABLE FUTURE PREMIER 
OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


Drawn from a photograph by Elliott & Fry, London. 
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EVELYN BARING, EARL OF CROMER, BRITISH AGENT 
AND CONSUL GENERAL AT CAIRO, AND THE 
REAL RULER OF EGYPT. 

}. 


Drawn from a photograph by Elliott & Fry, 
London 
inet. Six years later he helped to 
wreck the old Liberal party and kill 
Home Rule. 
In 1895 the old time republican 


GEORGE WYNDHAM, CHIEF SECRETARY FOR  IRE- 
LAND, THE YOUNGEST MEMBER: OF LORD 
SALISBURY’S CABINET, 


Drawn from a photograph by the Standard Photo- 
graphic Company, London. 


troversy, Mr. Chamberfain’s attitude 
was a simple one, just as unbending as 

Mr. Kriiger’s. 
“It is my duty, as I conceive it, to 
maintain in. their 





mayor and radical 


integrity the rights 





minister became 





secretary of state 
for the colonies; in 
Lord _ Salisbury’s 
third conservative 
ministry. “Then be- 
gan his develop- 
ment into the 
strongest man in 
Great Britain. 

Of his stern deal- 
ings with Mr. Krii- 
ger, the lists of 
killed and wound- 
ed bear witness, as 
does the presence 
of the British 
Transvaal Colony 
and the Orange 
River Colony where 
formerly stood the 











which we have un- 
der the convention, 
and our position as 
the paramount 
power in South Af- 
rica.” 

With that doc- 
trine in his mouth 
and a Lee Metford 
rifle in his hand, he 
led the nation to 
war against the 
Boers. ‘The nation 
responded _cheer- 
fully, and Mr. 
Chamberlain was 
enabled, before her 
death, to hand back 
to Queen Victoria 
what was—if we 














South African Re- 





except the Jonian 








public and the 


Orange Free State. LIBERAL POLITICIAN 


SIR CHARLES WENTWORTH DILKE, A_ BRILLIANT 
WHOSE CAREER WAS 


Islands, presented 
to Greece in 1864 


Throughout the RUINED BY A DIVORCE SCANDAL. —the only terri- 


ante bellum con- 


From a photograth by Elliott & Fry, London. tory 


she had_ lost 
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in the course of her reign. Of the 
total cost in lives and treasure it avails 
not to write. Mr. Chamberlain dem- 
onstrated his strength, and the mob 
knelt down before him. They had 
need of a strong man, and if the in- 
come tax doe&,not swell too grossly, 
they will remain loyal to their idol. 

Cit was left to Mr. Chamberlain to 
give Great Britain a colonial policy) 
Until he went™to Downing Street, the 
imminence of the village pump ob- 


with which to engage his mind. He 
has fought two wars in Ashanti, and 
has handed over that blood stained ter- 
ritory to the road makers and the rail- 
way track layers. \ In Sierra Leone he 
has upheld the policy of the governor, 
Sir F. Cardew, in spite of the report 
of the royal commissioner whom he 
himself sent out to investigate the con- 
dition of affairs in the colony. ‘ The 
Nigeria colonies have grown up under 
his hand, and British West Africa has, 










































































SIR EDWARD. GREY, UNDER SECRETARY FOR FOR- 
EIGN AFFAIRS IN LORD ROSEBERY’S GOVERN- 
MENT, AND A LEADER OF THE LIBERAL 
IMPERIALISTS. 


Front a photograph by Russell, London. 


structed the view of the great estates 
of the empire. Their management was 
left to statesmen who knew nothing of 
the needs of their colonial fellow sub- 
jects, and cared nothing for them. The 
result was misunderstanding and con- 
fusion worse confounded. In six years 
Mr. Chamberlain has developed a co- 
lonial policv, a policy as definite, as 
permanent, as the country’s foreign 
policy; and the shadow of the village 
pump has materially diminished. 


CHAMBERLAIN’S\ WORK FOR THE EMPIRE, 


‘In these six years, Mr.-Chamberlain- 
has had_much more than South.Afriea 


HERBERT HENRY ASQUITH, HOME SECRETARY IN THE 
CABINETS OF MR. GLADSTONE AND LORD ROSE- 
BERY, AND A LEADER OF THE LIBERAL 
IMPERIALISTS. 


From a photograph by Elliott & Fry, London, 


for the first time in its history, found’ 


itself judged something more than the 
white man’s grave, the dumping ground 
for England’s unregenerate sons. In 
Central Africa and in East Africa great 
advances have been made, and no col- 
ony has been too small or too remote 
to claim from Mr. Chaniberlain a sym- 
pathetic hearing. 

In the West Indies he has done much 
to revive the sugar industry, to check 
the dry rot threatening those small but 
not unimportant colonies. He has es- 
tablished a department of economic 
botany, has built roads and improved 
ocean communications, has advanced 
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LORD MILNER, HIGH COMMISSIONER IN SOUTH AFRICA, 
ONE OF THE STRONGEST OF THE BRITISH PRO- 


From a photograph byf Elliott & Fry, London. 


ized a firm control over 
amaica, pot thoroughly 


money and orgs 
expenditure’ 

alive to the strength 6f the colonial 
secretary's character, chose to obstruct 
the passage of the tariff bill he had 


outlined. Mr. Chamberlain’s action 
was speedy and spirited. 

“Let it be clearly understood,” he 
cabled to the governor, “that it is my 
instruction that government measures, 
when fully considered and judged 
of paramount importance, must be 
passed.” 

The bill passed; and the colonial leg- 
islature retired to meditate upon one 
of the inconveniences of strong man 
government. But it had been saved 
from bankruptcy, and that, to the com- 
mercial head of the Colonial Office, is 
sufficient justification. 

In Newfoundland, also, Mr. Cham- 
berlain came into conflict with the 
local legislators, but there the colonists, 
members of a self governing colony, 
were able to enforce their will and to 
sell for a mess of pottage assets of great 
value. It had been better for New- 
foundland had it;vielded to the dictates 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s shrewd business 
sense, 
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Lastly, and of supremest importance, 
Mr: Chamberlain has successfully pilot- 
ed through the shifting channels of in- 
tercolonial jealousy the federation of 
Australia. Since the foundation of the 
United States of America no greater 
event has taken place in the develop- 
ment of the English speaking race. A 
new nation has been established in the 
southern seas, a new commonwealth has 
arisen; and Mr. Chamberlain, the re- 
publican, has added to the British 
crown a jewel as brilliant as that which 
Lord North, the monarchist, gouged 
out of it. 

The man who has wrought these mar- 
vels, the greatest of all British colonial 
ministers, is a pale faced, firm jawed 
man, with an alert eye and a sensitive 
mouth. He is slightly built, with a 
firm, erect carriage and a clear, incisive 
manner of speaking. He is the swiftest 
debater and the hardest hitter in the 
House of Commons, a man without 
mercy for his opponent. He is no 
orator, but he js the most popular 
speaker in Great Brijain today, and the 
most effective SN! no time under the 

Wadperstition of tke schools, his aim is to 
reach all degrees of intelligence, and if 






































LORD CURZON OF KEDLESTON, A YOUNG MAN WHO 
HAS SHOWN GREAT ABILITY AS VICEROY OF 
THE INDIAN EMPIRE. 


From a photograph by Elliott & Fry, London. 
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clear, orderly thoughts expressed in 
short, staccato sentences can attain 


that, Mr..Chamberlain never fails. Un- 
like Mr. Gladstone’s, his sayings bear 
but one interpretation—the meaning 
of the strongest man in Great Britain. 


BRITAIN’S SEPTUAGENABIAN PREMIER. 


An old man with/heavy, sad eyes, 

rounded shoulders,’but stately and dig- 
nified withal,wasRobert Cecil, Marquis 
of Salisbury, prime minister of Great 
Britain. The oldest active statesman 
in Europe, he is a stronger man than 
Bismarck fancied, but a hater of bluff, 
a zealous defender of the peace of 
nations. 
“A For thirty five years a statesman of 
cabinet rank, Lord Salisbury ha@ had 
a personal experience of the affairs of 
nations unequaled in Europe. To his 
knowledge and to his diplomacy is due 
the general success of Great Britain in 
the disputes of the past thirty years, 
and to his calm judgment its’ compara- 
tive freedom from war.__~ 

Born in 1830, Lord Salisbury was 
educated at Christ Church, Oxford, and 
in 1853 was elected to the House of 
Commons as member for Stamford. He 
married young and against his father’s 
wishes, so that for years his life was a 
struggle. Long nights in the House 
were succeeded by busy mornings at 
the desk, writing for the Saturday Re- 
view and the Quarterly the articles that 
maintained his modest establishment. 
Great Britain has reason to thank those 
early strenuous days in the education 
of her premier. They taught him his 
own strength, and in the contest of will 
with his father he learned self reliance. 

In 1876, at the close of the war be- 
tween Turkey and Servia, Lord Salis- 
bury was sent as special ambassador to 
the Sublime Porte to arrange the differ- 
ences between Turkey and Russia. At 
the conference of the powers in Con- 
stantinople he represented Great Brit- 
ain, and was accounted the leader of 
the convention. In 1878 he accom- 
panied Lord Beaconsfield to the Berlin 
Congress. On his return he was re- 
warded with the Order of the Garter; 
and shortly after, he was appointed sec- 
retary for foreign affairs. As foreign 
secretary, he proved one of the strong- 
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est and most judicious ministers Great 
Britain ever has produced. His retire- 
ment from the Foreign Office, in No- 
vember, 1900, was a severe blow to 
British prestige abroad, and to Con- 
sepyative popularity at home. 

Cis prime minister, Lord Salisbury 
has been a true pillar of the state; as 
leader of the Conservative party, he has 
brought his following to its highest 
state of efficiency in a century; as the 
governing head of Great Britain, he has 
led the nation with judgment and with 
foresight in the van of European 
progress. 

Of the strength of Lord Salisbury’s 
character Russia can speak; Portugal 
still trembles over its frights in East 
Africa; Germany has not forgotten the 
surprisingly rapid appearance of the 
flying squadron at the time of the 
Jameson Raid, and France grinds her 
teeth at the mention of Fashoda. Lord 
Salisbury’s word is his policy, and for- 
eign statesmen have long since realized 
the quickness of the hand to support 
the spoken word. 

In private life Lord Salisbury is one 
of the most intellectual men of his gen- 
eration, an electrician, chemist, and ex- 
perimental physicist. At Hatfield he 
has built great workshops, and all his 


leisure time is spent in his laboratory, © f- 
vy) 


His speech on the future of electricit 
at the opening of the Liverpool electric 
railway was a notable contribution to 
science; and his inaugural address as 
president of the British Association, in 
1894, upon the necessary limitations of 
science, bespoke him a man of wide 
speculation. In 1869 he became chan- 
cellor of the University of Oxford, in 
succession to the Earl of Derby, and 
his constant sympathy with educational 
development has been a feature of his 
public life. 

When Li Hung Chang visited Great 
Britain, in 1896, he was entertained by 
the prime minister at Hatfield. Li de- 
sired Lord Salisbury’s consent to an in- 
crease of the import duties upon Brit- 
ish goods entering China; but the wily 
Oriental could wheedle nothing out of 
his host, and he returned with a burn- 
ing hostility to Great Britain’s prime 
minister. That opposition has not been 
without significance in the past year. 


ev 
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In viewing the strong men of Great 
Britain, one is struck by the poverty of 
the decade between 1840 and 1850 in 
great men. The men who were born 
then spent their youth in the most bar- 
ren period of nineteenth century his- 
tory. It was the time of peg top 
trousers, of crinolines, of the single 
eyeglass and the Dundreary whiskers— 
the “Haw! Haw!” period of British 
evolution. What good there was in it 
was killed in the Crimean War or the 
Indian Mutiny; and so, in the public 
life of today, one finds but three repre- 
sentatives of the forties among the na- 
tion’s political leaders. Each of them 
is a man far above the average of in- 
tellect, but no/ one of them has de- 
veloped so far as his natural genius 
should have carried him. These are 
Lord Rosebery, born in 1847; Mr. A. 
J. Balfour, ‘born in 1848; and Sir 
Charles Dilke, born in 1843. 


ROSEBERY, STATESMAN, ORATOR, AND 
STUDENT. 


From the contemplation of Lord 
Salisbury one passes naturally to the 
consideration of Lord Rosebery, Brit- 
ain’s only living ex premier, and a great 
foreign secretary. Like Lord Salisbury, 
he was educated at Christ Church, Ox- 
ford. Unlike Lord Salisbury, he was 
wealthy in his youth, fatherless, uncon- 
trolled. It is the more to his credit 
that, brought up in an age devoted to 
pleasure, Lord Rosebery should have 
settled down to the study of serious 
things. On his beautiful estate of Dal- 
meny, near Edinburgh, thére stands an 
ancient castle high up above the sea. 
There he has stored his books, and there 
he has established his study. From it 
he emerges one of the best read men of 
his time, an authority on Robert Burns, 
an earnest student of all the statesmen 
of the period of constitutional mon- 
archy, a biographer of Pitt and Na- 
poleon. 

Enthusiastic Scot, eager defender of 
all the traditions of his native land, ag- 
riculturist and student, Lord Rosebery 
in Dalmeny is a different being to Lord 
Rosebery at Epsom, the owner of Ladas 
and Sir Visto. His horse racing is in 
great part the explanation of his char- 
acter, the longing of the strong man to 
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meet his fellows in open competition, 
the joy of emulation. The boy who 
started out with the ambition to win 
the Derby, to marry the richest wom- 
an in England, and to be prime minister 
of Great Britain, and who succeeded in 
all of his aspirations before he was 
fifty, is a character to study. 

Lord Rosebery is the one great Brit- 
ish orator. He can sway audiences as 
no other living Briton can. In his 
great speech at Edinburgh in 1896, 
when he resigned the leadership of the 
Liberal party, he brought the entire 
nation to his feet. 

Lord Rosebery’s first occupancy of 
the Foreign Office was in 1886, when 
he adopted a firm position against the 
Greek demand for territorial indemnity 
at the conelusion of the Servo Bulga- 
rian war. Ten years later, when again 
foreign secretary, he opposed a stern 
front to French aggression in Siam. 
He forced upon France a limitation of 
her boundary to the Mekong River, and 
permanently impressed the French na- 
tion with his stamina. The lesson 
taught then stood Great Britain in good 
stead when Lord Salisbury forced his 
demand for the evacuation of Fashoda 
in 1898. 

As first chairman of the London 
County Council, Lord Rosebery had 
much to do with the regeneration of 
the metropolis. Today he stands one 
of the strongest of the strong men of 
Great Britain, but he is one who has 
outrun his ambition. Life can offer 
him, at best, only a repetition of past 
triumphs. So Lord Rosebery retires 
more and more to his northern castle, 
and what is Parliament’s loss is liter- 
ature’s gain. 


LORD SALISBURY’S PROBABLE SUCCESSOR. 


Of the same decade as Lord Rose- 
bery, but one year younger, is Arthur 
James Balfour, the leader of the House 
of Commons. Mr. Balfour was born in 
1848 and educated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he secured second 
class honors. In the vulgar eye, he is 


framed as an apostle of golf, but it is 
as philosopher and man of affairs that 
he takes rank among his fellows. In 
1878 he accompanied his uncle, Lord 
Salisbury, as private secretary to the 
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Berlin Congress, and thus early ob- 
tained an insight into the movements 
of nations. 

Ten years later, Mr. Balfour was 
chief secretary for lreland, endeavoring 
to grasp success where Sir George Tre- 
velyan and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
had failed. By strong measures and 
with indomitable courage, he crushed 
the awful carnival of blood and crime 
that had made nervous wrecks of his 
predecessors in office. His experiment 
was watched with eagerness by the 
country, and its success was so marked 
that, on the death of Mr. W. H. Smith 
in 1892, Mr. Balfour succeeded to the 
leadership of the Commons. 

In the succeeding Parliament his 
reputation was assured by his valiant 
attacks from the opposition benches 
upon Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule bill. 
It was a session to make or mar a man. 
It made Mr. Balfour. 

Through it all, however, he preserves 
the lackadaisical pose that was the 
fashion in his early manhood. He lies 
sprawled out on the Treasury bench 
with his hat tilted over his eyes and 
his knees considerably above his head, 
the picture of patient boredom. Occa- 
sionally, he delights the house with 
naive confessions of his inability to 
read newspapers, of his ignorance of 
current events, and of his personal be- 
lief that all this making of war and 
signing of treaties, this negotiating with 
foreign powers and conciliating of the 
masses, is but an empty dream—that 
the true life is on the golf links. Arouse 
his long, lanky body to the erect, get his 
wonderful blue eyes to flash, and there 
is another Arthur Balfour—the Bal- 
four who will one day be prime min- 
ister of Great Britain. 

As an intellectual force, Mr. Balfour 
holds high rank among British phi- 
losophers. His “Defense of Philo- 
sophie Doubt,” published in 1879, flut- 
tered more than the dove cotes of the 
schoolmen. It set the whole country 
to probing the honesty of its belief, 
and shook churchdom. His “ Founda- 
tions of Belief,” given to the world in 
1895, added to his reputation in the 
philosophie world. 

Mr. Balfour has taken deep interest 
in educational matters. He has been 
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lord rector of St. Andrews and of 
Glasgow Universities, is chancellor of 
Edinburgh University, a member of the 
senate of London University, president 
of the committee of the council of ed- 
ucation for Scotland, and vice presi- 
dent of the London Library, in suc- 
cession to Mr, Gladstone. 

In sport Mr. Balfour is as active as 
in intellectual pursuits. He is cap- 
tain of the Royal and Ancient Golf 
Club of St. Andrews and president of 
the National Cyclists’ Union. The au- 
thoritative work on golf in the “ Bad- 
minton Library” is from his pen, and 
this year he played in the amateur golf 
championship of Great Britain. 

No man in British public life has 
so much latent strength as Arthur 


James Balfoury 


A LIGHT THAT FAILED. 


A man of very different history to 
that of Mr. Balfour is Sir Charles 
Dilke, the third of the three prominent 
men born in the forties. He also was 
a Cambridge man, of Trinity Hall. At 
the ’varsity he had a remarkable career. 
He was senior legalist in 1866, the 
stroke of his college eight, and was 
twice vice president and twice president 
of the Cambridge Union, an honor 
never before or since accorded to any 
student. 

From the. university he set out to 
traverse the globe, and on his return 
published his “Greater Britain.” In 
this work he for the first time demon- 
strated the influence of race on govern- 
ment, and of climatic conditions upon 
race. The book was a remarkable suc- 
cess, and Sir Charles was a marked 
man in Britain and in the United 
States at the early age of twenty four. 
Later, in 1875, he visited the east, and 
wrote much on China and Japan. In 
1880 he was under secretary for foreign 
affairs. There his progress ceased, be- 
cause of a divoree scandal, and the 
strongest brain and the most compre- 
hensive knowledge in modern political 
life were sacrificed to the dictates of a 
social code. 


THREE RISING PUBLIC MEN, 


Of the younger men in Parliament, 
three demand attention — Herbert 
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Henry Asquith, born in 1852; George 
Wyndham, born in 1863; and Sir Ed- 
ward Grey, born in 1862. 

Mr. Asquith, as home secretary in 
Mr. Gladstone’s 1892 administration 
and in Lord Rosebery’s 1894 ministry, 
made his mark as a firm and capable 
administrator, a quick and ready de- 
bater, a strong cabinet minister. To- 


day he is the strongest man of the op- - 


position in the House of Commons. 

Sir Edward Grey is an Oxford man, 
from Balliol, as is Mr. Asquith. Under 
secretary for foreign affairs at thirty, 
he astonished the country by his re- 
markable grasp of European politics. 
To him Lord Rosebery had to leave 
the exposition of his policy to the 
House of Commons at a time when for- 
eign affairs claimed the attention of the 
country. Revealing a remarkable de- 
bating power and a clear insight, Sir 
Edward was never once at a loss, and 
the house learned to respect him, as 
the trout had long since done in the 
Northumberland streams, and his rivals 
on the tennis courts. 

George Wyndham is the youngest 


and in many respects the most out- 
standing of the younger geniuses of 


British administration. Educated at 
Eton and at Sandhurst, he entered 
the Coldstream Guards, and gained the 
Suakin medal and Khedive’s star in the 
Suakin campaign. Resigning his com- 
mission, he devoted himself to liter- 
ature and politics. His edition of 
North’s Plutarch in the “ Tudor 
Classics” and his “Shakspere’s Poems” 
are eloquent witnesses to his scholar- 
ship and to his refined literary sense. 

In the last Parliament Mr. Wyndham 
was under secretary for war, and in the 
present he is chief secretary for Ire- 
land. In both positions he has justi- 
fied his right to a foremost place among 
the strong men of his country. 

The strength of Great Britain has 
been demonstrated nowhere more con- 
clusively than in the management of 
her colonies and dependencies. All na- 
tions admit that she is the most suc- 
cessful of colonizing powers, and many 
seek in vain for the secret of her suc- 
eess. It lies in the strength of her 
governors, the probity of her procon- 
suls, and the high moral and intellect- 
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ual character of her emigrants. She 
sends of her best to the colonies, not 
of her frailest and least capable. It is 
therefore beyond the borders of the 
United Kingdom, in charge of the great 
estates of the realm, that one finds 
some of the ablest of Britons. 


THE STRONG ENGLISHMAN IN EGYPT. 


Although Egypt is not yet either 
colony or dependency, British interests 
there are such that it claims one of the 
strongest of Britons in Cairo. Evelyn 
Baring, Earl Cromer, is officially known 
as his British majesty’s consul general 
at Cairo. In reality, he is Khedive of 
Egypt. — 

Born in 1841, young Baring was ed- 
ucated for the army, and in 1858 was 
a lieutenant in the Royal Artillery. 
Ten years later he was a captain, and 
had entered the Staff College. As a 
soldier, he published a volume of mili- 
tary essays that attracted some atten- 
tion, but he resigned his commission 
some twenty five years ago and sought 
civil employment. About this time Mr. 
Disraeli bought up the Suez Canal 
shares, and Egypt founded the Caisse 
de la Dette. Mr. Baring was appointed 
one of the commissioners of the latter. 
Later, when the Khedive Ismail had 
been deposed by a firman from the 
Sultan, and Tewfik Pasha had succeed- 
ed him, Mr. Baring was made British 
controller general, to act in concert 
with a French controller general. After 
a time he resigned and came back to 
England. 

But his country had need of him, and 
he was next sent out to India as fi- 
nancial member of the Couneil of India, 
in succession to Sir John Strachey. 
In that position he framed and carried 
three successful budgets. In 1883 he 
received his K. C. 8. L., and shortly aft- 
er was appointed to succeed Sir Edward 
Malet as British consul general at 
Cairo. 

Egypt was in a state of chaos. Sir 
Evelyn Baring arrived two days after 
Hicks Pasha started on his fatal march 
to Khartum. The Egyptian army was 
wiped out, Gordon was killed, and 
Khartum became the headquarters of 
the Mahdi and of. his successor, the 
Khalifa. From that inauspicious be- 
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ginning, Lord Cromer has_ rebuilt 
Egypt, has made it solvent and prosper- 
ous, has given it an army disciplined 
and reliable, has built railways and ir- 
rigation barrages, has reconquered the 
Sudan, and has rescued its people from 
slavery and imposition. He has wrought 
more in those eighteen years than any 
living contemporary. 


LORD MILNER AND SIR HARRY JOHNSTON, 


A younger proconsul, who learned 
the art of governing under Lord 
Cromer, is Lord Milner, in whose 
charge has been placed the troublous 
satrapy of South Africa. Born in 1854, 
educated at Balliol College, Oxford, at 
King’s College, London, and in Ger- 
many, Mr. Milner achieved great suc- 
cess in his student days, and was elected 
to an Oxford fellowship. In 1881 he 
was a journalist in London, on the staff 
of the Pall Mail Gazette; in 1889 he 
succeeded Sir Edwin Palmer as under 
secretary of finance under the Egyp- 
tian government. After three years’ 
study of the methods of Lord Cromer, 
he returned to England, wrote his 
“England in Egypt,” the authoritative 
work on the subject, and was appointed 
chairman of the board of inland rev- 
enue. While in that position, he worked 
out the scheme of estate duties which 
made the reputation of Sir William 
Harcourt as a chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, and was the sensation of his 
1893 budget. 

In 1897 Sir Alfred Milner went to 
Cape Town to tackle the South African 
problem. He was promoted to the peer- 
age in May of the current year. 

One of the most interesting of the 
young proconsuls, and one but little 
known in his own country, is Sir Harry 
Hamilton Johnston, K. C. B., F. R. 
G. §S., the British commissioner in 
Uganda. Sir Harry was born in 1858 
and educated at King’s College, Lon- 
don. After leaving college, he applied 
himself to the study of painting, and 
in 1876 was medalist at the South Ken- 
sington School of Art. His pictures 
were frequently seen in the Royal 
Academy, but he tired of Europe and 
struck into the Dark Continent. 

In 1885 Sir Harry was vice consul in 
the Cameroons; in 1887 he was acting 
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consul for the Bights of Benin and 
Biafra; in 1888 he was consul in Port- 
uguese East Africa; and in 1899 he 
took over the governorship of Uganda 
with its three million people. His con- 
tributions to geographical, biological, 
and anthropological science have been 
frequent and important. He has writ- 
ten several books on the secrets of in- 
ternal Africa, and only the other day he 
succeeded in locating the short necked 
giraffe—the most remarkable zodlogi- 
cal discovery of the last fifty years. A 
musician and a student, an artist and 
a soldier, a scientist and an adminis- 
trator, Sir Harry Johnston at forty 
three is one of the most. remarkable 
products of British officialdom, and one 
of the notable men in Africa. 


LORD CURZON’S WORK IN INDIA. 


A Briton who deserves a place among 
the strong men of his nation is the 
present Viceroy of India, Lord Curzon. 
Born in 1859, and educated, like so 
many of these brilliant younger men, 
at Balliol College, Oxford, George Na- 
thaniel Curzon selected a line of de- 
velopment very similar to that followed 
by Sir Charles Dilke. He chose the 
east as his field, and in 1888 journeyed 
along the Transcaspian railway. From 
that journey was produced his “ Russia 
in Central Asia.” In 1889 he explored 
Persia, and spent six months there, 
writing on his return a valuable book, 
“Persia and the Persian Question.” 
Then he went to Afghanistan, and be- 
came intimate with the late Ameer, Ab- 
durrahman Khan, with whom he main- 
tained a personal correspondence up to 
the time of that ruler’s death. 

After serving as under secretary for 
India and as under secretary for for- 
eign affairs in Lord Salisbury’s admin- 
istration, he was, in 1898, appoimted 
viceroy and governor general of India. 
The selection of a man not then forty 
to the greatest position under the 
crown aroused much comment in Brit- 
ain, but Lord Curzon has thoroughly 
justified his selection. He is a man of 
unlimited faith in the beneficence of 
British rule, he has a wholesome dread 
of Russian aggression in the east, and 
he possesses the respect and friendship 
of the native population. 
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‘“The splendid future for the Brit- 
ish Empire in the far east,” he says, 
“is no idle dream of fancy, but is ca- 
pable of realization at no indefinite 
period. Moral failure alone can shat- 
ter the great prospect that awaits this 
country in the impending task of re- 
generation.” 

So long as Great britain sends men 
inspired with such healthy patriotism 
to the lordship of her outlying de- 
mesnes, she need fear little effective 
disputation of her place among the na- 
tions. They are men prepared by a 
special education for the positions they 
occupy, tested in the eyes of all men by 
service in the House of Commons, and 
trained in the traditions of their of- 
fice. By such means Great Britain is 
attaining to a continuity of policy 
which, once established, will greatly 
lessen the difficulties of colonial gov- 
ernment, and will, within the limits of 
human foresight, insure the stability of 
the empire. The incessant seesaw of 
imperial intentions in the past has 
been the chief weakness of the British 
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Empire. Colonists of equal intelligence 
with the men at home, acquainted by 
an unerring experience with the needs. 
of their colonies, were forced to sub- 
sist upon the fruits of the statesman- 
ship of successive legislative amateurs. 
Is it strange that they grumbled and at 
times burst into more or less open re- 
volt? Today Joseph Chamberlain and 
the corps of capable administrators he 
has gathered around him are construct- 
ing an empire that may be trusted to 
withstand buffets from within as well 
as assaults from without. Its strength 
is the strength of the men who repre- 
sent it. 

As Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the strong 
man of Canada, has said: “ The time is 
approaching when Canadian pride and 
aspiration will develop a claim to de- 
mand as a right its share in that broad- 
er citizenship which embraces the whole 
empire and whose legislative center is 
the palace of Westminster.” And the 
sentiment of Britons all around the 
globe is tending more and more strongly 
in the direction of imperial unity. 





A BALLADE OF THE MISTLETOE BOUGH. 


I sinc, like Omar, of a bough 
’Neath which delights await us ; 
It rains, as long it rained ere now, 
Sweets that intoxicate us; 
Sweets that would never sate us, 
And, as the archives show, 
Sweets that may haply mate us. 
Sing hey, the mistletoe ! 


The pine torn from a mountain’s brow, 
Its odors penetrate us, 

And lead our feet from failure’s slough 
To heights that fascinate us. 
In hues that stimulate us 

The holly berries glow, 
But though both captivate us, 

Sing hey, the mistletoe ! 


Whilst still these brisk north winds endow 
The bard with rare afflatus, 
We'll winter here nor grudge, we vow, 
His cap to Fortunatus. 
The chimes which now elate us 
Proclaim that through the snow 
Yule’s come to recreate us— 
Sing hey, the mistletoe ! 


Some love us and some hate us ; 
Good will to friend and foe! 

And till the saints translate us, 
Sing hey, the mistletoe ! 


Edward W. Barnard. 





COUNT HANNIBAL. 


BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


XXXIV (Continued). 


THEY told the lieutenant governor’s 
envoy, and he went; and one by one 
the men of Vrillac began to go, too, and 
stole from the roof, leaving the countess 
standing alone, her face to the shore, her 
hands resting on the parapet. The light 
breeze which blew off the land stirred 
loose ringlets of her hair, and flattened 
the thin robe against her sunlit figure. 
So had she stood a thousand times in old 
days, in her youth, in her maidenhood. 
So in her father’s time had she stood to 
see her lover come riding along the sands 
to woo her! So had she stood to weleome 
him on the eve of that fatal journey to 
Paris! Thence had others watched her 
go with him. The men remembered— 
remembered all; and-one by one they 
stole shamefacedly away, fearing lest she 
should speak or turn tragic eyes on them. 
True, in their pity for her was no 
doubt of the end, or thought of the vic- 
tim who must suffer—of Tavannes. They, 
of Poitou, who had not been with him, 
knew nothing of him; they cared as lit- 
tle. He was a northern man, a stranger, 
a man of tue sword, who had seized her— 
so they heard—by the sword. But they 
saw that the burden of choice was laid on 
her; there, in her sight and in theirs, 
rose the gibbet, and, clowns as they were, 
they discerned the tragedy of her réle, 
play it as she might, and though her act 
gave life to her lover. 

When all had retired save three or four, 
she turned and saw these gathered at the 
head of the stairs in a ring about Carlat, 
who was addressing them in a low, eager 
voice. She could not catch a syllable, but 
a look hard and almost cruel flashed into 
her eyes as she gazed; and, raising her 
voice, she called the steward to her. “ The 
bridge is up,” she said, her tone hard, 
“but the gates? Are they locked?” 

“Yes, madame.” 

“The wicket?” 

“No, not the wicket.” 
looked another way. 

“Then go lock it, and bring the keys 
to me,” she replied. “Or, stay!” Her 
voice grew harder, her eyes spiteful as a 


And Carlat 


cat’s. “Stay, and be warned that you 
play me no tricks! Do you hear? Do 
you understand? Or old as you are, and 
long as you have served us, I will have 
you thrown from this tower, with as little 
pity as Isabeau flung her gallants to the 
fishes. I am still mistress here, never 
more mistress than this day. Woe to you 
if you forget it.” 

He blenched and cringed before her, 
muttering incoherently. 

“T know,” she said. “I read you! And 
now the keys. Go bring them to me! 
And if by chance I find the wicket un- 
locked when I come down, pray, Carlat, 
pray! For you will have need of 
prayers.” 

He slunk away, the men with him; 
and she fell to pacing the roof feverishly. 
Now and then she extended her arms, 
and low cries broke from her, as from a 
dumb creature in pain. Wherever she 
looked, old memories rose up to torment 
her and redouble her misery. A thing 
she could have borne in the outer world, 
a thing which might have seemed toler- 
able in the reeking air of Paris or in the 
gloomy streets of Angers, wore here 
its most appalling aspect. Henceforth, 
whatever choice she made, this home, 
where even in those troublous times she 
had known naught but peace, must bear 
a damning stain! Henceforth this day 
and this hour must come between her 
and happiness, must brand her brow and 
fix her with a deed of which men and 
women would tell while she lived! Oh, 
God—pray? Who said pray? 

“T!” And La Tribe, with tears in his 
eyes, held out the keys to her. “I, mad- 
ame,” he continued solemnly, his voice 
broken with emotion. “ For in man is no 
help. The strongest man, he who rode 
yesterday a master of men, a very man of 
war in his pride and his valor—see him 
now, and 5 

“Don’t!” she cried, sharp pain in her 
voice. “Don’t!” And she stopped him 
with her hand, her face averted. After 
an interval, “ You come from him?” she 
muttered faintly. 

“ Yes.” 

“Ts he--hurt to death, think you?” 
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She spoke low, and kept her face hidden 
from him. : 

“ Alas, no!” he answered, speaking the 
thought in his heart. “The men who are 
with him seem confident of his recovery.” 

“Do they know?” 

“ Badelon has had experience.” 

“No, no. Do they know of this?” she 
cried. “Of this?” And she pointed with 
a gesture of loathing to the black gibbet 
on the farther strand. 

He shook his head. “I think not,” he 
muttered. And after a moment, “God 
help you!” he added fervently. “God 
help and guide you, madame! ” 

She turned on him suddenly, fiercely. 
“Ts that all you can do?” she cried. 
“Ts that all the help you can give? You 
are a man. Go down, lead them out; 
drive off these cowards who drain our 
life’s blood, who trade on a woman’s 
heart! On them! Do something, any- 
thing, rather than lie in safety here— 
here! ” 

The minister shook his head sadly. 
“ Alas, madame,” he said, “ to sally were 
to waste life! They outnumber us three 
to one. If Count Hannibal could do no 
more than break through last night, with 
scarce a man unwounded 

“He had the women!” 

“ And we have not him!” 

“He would not have left us!” she 
cried hysterically. 

“T believe it.” 

“ Had they taken me, do you think he 
would have lain behind walls? Or 
skulked in safety here while—while——” 
Her voice failed her. 

He shook his head despondently. 

“And that is all you can do?” she 
cried, and turned from him, and to him 
again, extending her arms, in bitter 
scorn. “ All you will do? Do you forget 
that twice he spared your life? That 
in Paris once, and once in Angers, he 
held his hand? That always, whether he 
stood or whether he fled, he held himself 
between us and harm? Aye, always! 
And who will now raise a hand for him? 
Who?” 

“ Madame!” 

“Who? Who? Had he died in the 
field,” she continued, her voice shaking 
with grief, her hands beating the para- 
pet—for she had turned from him—“ had 
he fallen where he rode last night, in the 
front with his face to the foe, I had viewed 
him tearless, I had deemed him happy! 
I had prayed dry eyed for him who— 
who spared me all these days and weeks! 
Whom I robbed, and he forgave me! 
Whom I tempted, and he forbore me! 
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Aye, and who spared not once or twice 
him for whom he must now—he must 
now ” And, unable to finish the sen- 
tence, she beat her hands again and pas- 
sionately on the stones. 

“ Heaven knows, madame,” the minis- 
ter cried vehemently—* Heaven knows, I 
would advise you if I could.” 

“Why did he wear his corselet?” she 
wailed, as if she had not heard him. 
“Was there no spear could reach his 
breast, that he must come to this? No 
foe so gentle he would spare him this? 
Or why did he not die with me in Paris 
when we waited? In another minute 
death might have come and saved us 
this.” 

With the tears running down his face, 
he tried to comfort her. “ Man that is a 
shadow,” he said, “passeth away—what 
matter how? A little while, a very little 
while, and we shall pass! ” 

“With his curse upon us!” she cried. 
And, shuddering, she pressed her hands 
to her eyes to shut out the sight her fancy 
pictured. 2 

He went from her for a while, hoping 
that in solitude she might regain control 
of herself. When he returned he found 
her seated, her arms resting on the para- 
pet wall, her eyes bent steadily on: the 
long stretch of hard sand which ran 
northward from the village. By that 
route her lover had many a time come to 
her; there she had ridden with him in 
the early days; and that way they had 
started for Paris on such a morning and 
at such an hour as this, with sunshine 
about them, and larks singing hope above 
the sand dunes, and warm. wavelets 
creaming to the horses’ hoofs! 

Of all which, La Tribe, a stranger, 
knew nothing. The rapt gaze, the un- 
changing attitude, only confirmed his 
opinion of the course she would adopt. 
He was thankful to find her more com- 
posed; and in fear of such a scene as had 
already passed between them he stole 
quickly away again. He returned by and 
by, but with the greatest reluctance, and 
only because Carlat’s urgency would take 
no refusal. 

He came this time ‘to crave the key 
of the wicket, explaining that—rather to 
satisfy his own conscience and the men 
than with any hope of suecess—he pro- 
posed to go half way along the causeway, 
and thence by signs invite a conference. 

“Tt is just possible,” he added, hesita- 
ting—he feared nothing so much as to 
raise hopes in her—“ that by the offer of 
a money ransom, madame——” 

“Go,” she said, without turning her 








head. “ Offer what you please. But ”— 
bitterly—“ have a care of them! Mont- 
soreau is very like Montereau! Beware 
of the bridge! ” 

He went and came again in half an 
hour. Then, indeed, though she had 
spoken as if hope was dead in her, she 
was on her feet at the first sound of his 
tread on the stairs; her parted lips and 
her white face questioned him. He shook 
his head. 

“There is_a priest,” he said in broken 
tones, “ with them, whom God will judge. 
It is his plan, and he is without mercy 
or pity.” 

“You bring nothing from—him? ” 

“They will not suffer him to write 
again.” 

“You did not see him?” 

“ No.” 


XXXV. 


In a room beside the gateway, into 
which, as the nearest and most conven- 
ient place, Count Hannibal had been car- 
ried from his saddle, a man sat sideways 
in the narrow embrasure of a loophole, 
to which his eyes seemed glued. The 
room, which formed part of the oldest 
block of the chateau, and was ordinarily 
the quarters of the Carlats, possessed 
two other windows, deep set indeed, yet 
superior to that through which Bigot— 
for he it was—peered so persistently. But 
the larger windows looked southward, 
across the bay—at this moment the 
noon high sun was pouring his radiance 
through them; while the object which 
held Bigot’s gaze and fixed him to his 
irksome seat lay elsewhere. The loop- 
hole commanded the causeway leading 
shoreward; through it the Norman 
could see all who came: and went, and 
even the cross beam of the ugly object 
which rose where the causeway touched 
the land. 

On a flat truckle bed behind the door 
lay Count Hannibal, his injured leg pro- 
tected from the coverlid by a kind of 
cage. His eyes were bright with fever, 
and his untended beard and straggling 
hair heightened the wildness of his as- 
pect. But he was in possession of his 
senses; and as his gaze passed from 
Bigot at the window to the old “free 
companion,” who sat on a stool beside 
him, engaged in shaping a piece of wood 
into a splint, an expression almost soft 
erept into his harsh face. 

“Old fool!” he said. And his voice, 
though changed, had not lost all its 
strength and harshness. “ Did the con- 
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stable need a splint when you laid him 
under the tower of Gaeta?” 

The old man lifted his eyes from his 
task, and glanced through the nearest 
window. “It is long from noon to 
night,” he said quietly, “and far from 
cup to lip, my lord!” 

“Tt would be if I had two legs,” Ta- 
vannes answered with a grimace, half 
snarl, half smile. “ As it is—where is 
that dagger?” 

It had slipped from the coverlid to the 
ground. Badelon took it up, and set it 
on the bed within reach of his hand. 

Bigot swore fiercely. “It would be 
farther still,” he growled, “if you would 
be guided by me, my lord. Give me 
leave to bar the door, and ’twill be long 
before these fisher clowns force it. Ba- 
delon and I #4 

“Being in your full strength,” Count 
Hannibal murmured cynically. 

“Could hold it. We have strength 
enough for that,” the Norman retorted, 
though his livid face and his bandages 
gave the lie to his words. He could not 
move without pain; and for Badelon, his 
knee was as big as two with plaisters of 
his own placing. 

Count Hannibal stared at the ceiling. 
“You could not strike two blows,” he 
said. “Don’t lie to me! And Badelon 
cannot walk two yards. Fine fighters! ” 
he continued with bitterness, not all bit- 
ter. “ Fine bars ’twixt a man and death! 
No, it is time to turn the face to the 
wall. - And, since go I must, it shall not 
be said Count Hannibal dared not go 
alone. Besides i 

Bigot stopped him with an oath that 
was in part acry of pain. “ Damn her!” 
he exclaimed in fury. “’Tis she is that 
besides! I know it. ’Tis she has been 
our ruin from the day we saw her first— 
aye, to this day! ’Tis she has bewitched 
you until your blood, my lord, has turned 
to water; or you would never, to save the 
hand that betrayed us—never, to save a 
man i 

“ Silence!” Count Hannibal cried, in 
a terrible voice. And, rising on his elbow, 
he poised the dagger as if he would hurl 
it. “Silence, or I will spit you like the 
vermin you are! Silence, and listen! 
And you, old ban dog, listen, too, for I 
know you obstinate! It is not to save 
him! It is because I will die as I have 
lived, fearing nothing and asking noth- 
ing! It were easy to bar the door as you 
would have me, and die in the corner here 

like a wolf at bay, biting to the last. That 
were easy, old wolf hound! Pleasant and 
good sport! ” 
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“ Aye! 
eran’ cried, his eyes brightening. 
would fain die!” 

“ And I!” Count Hannibal returned, 
showing his teeth in a grim smile. “I, 
too! Yet I will not! I will not! Be- 
cause so to die were to die unwillingly, 
and give them triumph. Be dragged to 
death? No, old dog, if die we must, we 
will go to death! We will die grandly, 
highly, as becomes Tavannes! That when 
we are gone they may say, ‘There died 
a man!’” 

“She may say 
scowling. 

Count Hannibal heard and glared at 
him, but presently thought better of it, 
and, after a pause, “ Aye, she, too!” he 
said. “Why not? As we have played 
the game—for her—so, though we lose, 
we will play it to the end; nor because 
we lose throw down the cards! Besides, 
man, die in the corner, die biting, and he 
dies, too! ” 

“ And why not?” Bigot asked, rising 
ina fury. “Why not? Whose work is it 
we lie here, snared by these clowns of 
fisherfolk? Who led us wrong and be- 
trayed us? He die? Would the devil 
had taken him a year ago! Would he 
were within my reach now! I would kill 
him with my bare fingers! He die? And 
why not?” 

“Why, because, fool, his death would 
not save me,” Count Hannibal answered 
coolly. “If it would, he would die. But 
it will not; and we must even do again 
as we have done. I have spared him— 
he’s a white livered hound!—both once 
and twice, and we must go to the end 
with it since no better can be! I have 
thought it out, and it must be. Only see 
you, old dog, that I have the dagger hid 
in the splint where I can reach it. And 
then, when the exchange has been made, 
and my lady has her silk glove again— 
to put in her bosom! ”—with a grimace 
and a sudden reddening of his harsh 
features—“ if master priest come within 
reach of my arm, I’ll send him before me, 
where I go.” 

“Aye, aye!” said Badelon. “ And if 
you fail of your stroke I will not fail of 
mine! I shall be there, and I will see 
to it he goes! I shall be there!” 

“ You 14 ”? 

“Aye, why not?” the old man an- 
swered quietly. “I may halt on this leg 
for aught I know, and come to starve 
on crutches like old Claude Boiteux, who 
was at the taking of Milan, and now 
begs in the passage under the Chiatelet.” 

“ Bah, man, you will get a new lord!” 


That were a death!” the vet- 
“So I 


1 


Bigot muttered 
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with new ways!” he answered slowly and 
thoughtfully. “And I am tired. They 
are of another sort, lords now, than they 
were when I was young. It was a word 
and a blow then. Now I am old, with 
most it is, ‘Old hog, your distance! 
You scent my lady!’ Then they rode 
and hunted and tilted year in and year 
out, and summer or winter heard the 
lark sing. Now they are curled, and 
paint themselves, and lie and toy with 
ladies—who shamed to be seen at court or 
board when I was a boy—and love better 
to hear the mouse squeak than the lark 
sing.” 

“Still, if I give you my gold chain,” 
Count Hannibal answered quietly, 
“twill keep you from that.” 

“Give it to Bigot,” the old man an- 
swered. The splint he was fashioning 
had fallen on his knees, and his eyes 
were fixed on the distance of his youth. 
“For me, my lord, I am tired, and I go 
with you. I go with you. It is a good 
death to die biting before the strength be 
quite gone. Have the dagger, too, if 
you please, and Ill fit it within the splint 
right neatly. But I shall be there——” 

“And you'll strike home!” Tavannes 
cried eagerly. He raised himself on his 
elbow, a gleam of joy in his gloomy eyes. 

“Have no fear, my lord. See, does it 
tremble?” He held out his hand. “ And 
when you are sped, I will try the Span- 
ish stroke—upwards, with a turn ere you 
withdraw, that I learned from Ruiz—on 
the shaven pate. I see them about me 
now!” the old man continued, his face 
flushing, his form dilating. “It will be 
odd if I cannot snatch a sword and 
hew down three to go with Tavannes! 
And Bigot, he will see my lord the mar- 
shal by and by; and as I do to the priest, 
the marshal will do to Montsoreau. Ho, 
ho! He will teach him the coup de 
Jarnac, never fear!” And the old man’s 
mustaches curled up ferociously. 

Count Hannibal’s eyes sparkled with 
joy. “Old dog,” he eried—and he held 
his hand to the veteran, who brushed it 
reverently with his lips—“ we will go to- 
gether, then! Who touches my brother 
touches Tavannes! ” 

“Touches Tavannes!” Badelon cried, 
the glow of battle lighting his bloodshot 
eyes. He rose to his feet. “Touches 
Tavannes! You mind at Jarnac w 

“Ah! At Jarnac!” 

“When we charged their horse, was 
my boot a foot from yours, my lord?” 

“Not a foot!” 

“And at Dreux,” the old man con- 
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tinued with a proud, elated gesture, 
“when we rode down the German pike- 
men—they were grass before us, leaves on 
the wind, thistledown—was it not I who 
covered your bridle hand, and swerved 
not in the mélée? ” 

“Tt was! It was!” 

“ And at St. Quentin, when we fled be- 
fore the Spaniard—it was his day, you 
remember, and cost us dear v 

“ Aye, I was young then,” Tavannes 
cried in turn, his eyes glistening. “St. 
Quentin! It was the tenth of August. 
And you were new with me, and seized 
my rein ee 

“ And we rode off together, my lord— 
of the last, of the last, as God sees me! 
And striking as we went, so that they left 
us for easier game.” 

“Tt was so, good sword! I remember 
it as if it had been yesterday!” 

“ And at Cerisoles, the battle of the 
plain, in the old Spanish wars, that was 
most like a joust of all the pitched fields 
I ever saw—at Cerisoles, where I caught 
your horse? You mind me? It was in 
the shock when we broke Guasto’s 
line 

“ At Cerisoles?” Count Hannibal mut- 
tered slowly. “ Why, man, I 44 


“T caught your horse, and mounted 


you afresh! You .remember, my lord? 
And at Landriano, where Leyva turned 
the tables on us again.” 

Count Hannibal stared. “ Landri- 
ano?” he muttered bluntly. “’Twas in 
29, forty years ago and more! My 
father, indeed rf 

“And at Rome—at Rome, my lord? 
Mon Dieu, in the old days at Rome! 
When the Spanish company scaled the 
wall—Ruiz was first, I next—was it not 
my foot you held? And was it not I who 
dragged you up, while the devils of 
Swiss pressed us hard? Ah, those were 
days, my lord! I was young then, and 
you, my lord, young, too, and handsome 
as the morning: 

“You rave!” Tavannes cried, staring. 
“Rome? You rave, old man! Why, I 
was not born in those days. My father, 
even, was a boy! It was in ’27 you sacked 
it—five and forty years ago!” 

The old man passed his hands over his 
heated face, and, as a man roused sud- 
denly from sleep looks, he looked round 
the room. The light died out of his eyes 
—as.a light blown out in a room; his 
form seemed to shrink, even while the 
others gazed at him, and he sat down. 
“No, I remember,” he muttered slowly. 
“Tt was Prince Philibert of Chalons, my 
lord of Orange.” 
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“Dead these forty years!” 

“ Aye, dead these forty years! All 
dead!” the old man whispered, gazing 
at his gnarled hand, and opening and 
shutting it by turns. “ And I grow child- 
ish! ’Tis time, high time, I followed 
them! It trembles now; but have no 
fear, my lord, this hand will not tremble 
then. All dead! Aye, all dead!” 

He sank into a mournful silence; and 
Tavannes, after gazing at him a while in 
rough pity, fell to his own meditations, 
which were gloomy enough. The day was 
beginning to wane, and with the down- 
ward turn, though the sun still shone 
brightly through the southern windows, 
a shadow seemed to fall across his 
thoughts. They no longer rioted in the 
turmoil of defiance as in the forenoon. 
In its turn, sober reflection marshaled 
the past before his eyes. The hopes of a 
life, the ambitions of a life, moved in 
somber procession, and things done and 
things left undone, the sovereignty which 
Nostradamus had promised, the faces of 
men he had spared and of men he had 
not spared—and the face of one woman. 

She would not now be his. He had 
played highly, and he would lose highly, 
playing the game to the end, that tomor- 
row she might think of him highly. Had 
she begun to think of him at all? In the 
chamber of the inn at Angers he had 
fancied a change in her, an awakening 
to life and warmth, a shadow of turning 
to him. It had pleased him to think so, 
at any rate. It pleased him still to 
imagine—of this he was more confident— 
that in the time to come, when she was 
Tignonville’s, she would think of him 
secretly and kindly. She would remem- 
ber him, and in her thoughts and in her 
memory he would grow to the heroic, 
even as the man she had chosen would 
shrink as she learned to know him. It 
pleased him, that. It was almost all that 
was left to please him—that, and to die 
proudly as he had lived. 

But as the day wore on, and the room 
grew hot and close, and the pain in his 
thigh became more grievous, the frame 
of his mind altered. A somber rage was 
born and grew in him, and a passion 
fierce and ill suppressed. To end thus, 
with nothing done, nothing accomplished 
of all his hopes and ambitions! To die 
thus, crushed in a corner by a mean. 
priest and a rabble of spearmen, he who 
had seen Dreux and Jarnac, had defied 
the king, and dared to turn the St. Bar- 
tholomew to his own ends! To die thus, 
and leave her to that puppet! 

Strong man as he was, of a strength of 
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will surpassed by few, it taxed him to 
the utmost to lie and make no sign. Once, 
indeed, he raised himself on his elbow 
with something between an oath and.a 
snarl, and he seemed about to speak; so 
that Bigot came hurriedly to him. 

“My lord?” 

“Water!” he said. “ Water, fool!” 

And, having drunk, he turned his face 
to the wall, lest he should name her or 
ask for her. For the desire to see her 
before he died, to look into her eyes, to 
touch her hand once, only once, assailed 
his mind and all but whelmed his will. 
His thoughts were very bitter, as he lay, 
his loneliness of the uttermost. He turned 
his face to the wall. 

In that posture he slept after a time, 
watched over by Bigot with looks of rage 
and pity. And on the room fell a long 
silence. The sun had lacked three hours 
of setting when he fell asleep. When he 
reopened his eyes, and, after lying for a 
few minutes between sleep and waking, 
became conscious of his position, of the 
day, of the things which had happened, 
and of his helplessness—an awakening 
which wrung from him an involuntary 
groan—the light in the room was still 
strong, and even bright. He fancied for 


a moment that he had merely dozed off 
and awakened again; and he continued to 
lie with his face to the wall, courting a 
return of slumber. 

But sleep did not come, and little by 
little, as he lay listening and thinking 
and growing more restless, he got the 


fancy that he was alone. The light fell 
brightly on the wall to which his face 
was turned; how could that be if Bigot’s 
broad shoulders still blocked the loop- 
hole? Presently, to assure himself, he 
called the man by name. 

He got no answer. 

“ Badelon! ” he muttered. “ Badelon! ” 

Had he gone, too, the old and faithful? 
It seemed so, for again no answer came. 

He had been accustomed all his life to 
instant service; to see the act follow the 
word ere the word ceased to sound. And 
nothing which had gone before, nothing 
which he had suffered since his defeat 
at Angers, had brought him to feel his 
impotence and his position—and that the 
end of his power was indeed come—as 
sharply as this. The blood rushed to 
his head, almost the tears to eyes which 
had not shed them since boyhood, and 
would not shed them now, weak as he 
was! He rose on his elbow and looked 
with a full heart; it was as he had 
fancied. Badelon’s stool was empty; the 
embrasure—that was empty, too. Through 
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its narrow outlet he had a tiny view of 
the shore and the low rocky hill, of 
which the summit shone warm in the 
last rays of the setting sun. 

The setting sun! Aye, for the lower 
part of the hill was growing cold; the 
shore at its foot was gray. Then he had 
slept long, and the time was come. He 
drew a deep breath and listened. But on 
all within and without lay silence, a si- 
lence marked, rather than broken, by the 
dull fall of a wave on the causeway. The 
day had been calm, but with the sunset 
a light breeze was rising. 

He set his teeth hard, and continued 
to listen. An hour before sunset was the 
time they had named for the exchange. 
What did it mean? In five minutes the 
sun would be below the horizon; already 
the zone of warmth on the hillside was 
moving and retreating upwards. And 
Bigot and old Badelon? Why had they 
left him while he slept? An hour before 
sunset! Why, the room was growing 
gray, gray and dark in the corners, and 
—what was that? 

He started, so violently that he jarred 
his leg, and the pain wrung a groan from 
him. At the foot of the bed, overlooked 
until then, a woman lay prone on the 
floor, her face resting on her outstretched 
arms. She lay without motion, her head 
and her clasped hands towards the loop- 
hole, her thick hair hiding her neck. A 
woman! Count Hannibal stared, and, 
fancying he dreamed, closed his eyes, 
then looked again. It was no phantasm. 
It was the countess; it was his wife! 

He drew a deep breath, but he did not 
speak, though the color rose slowly to his 
cheek. And slowly his eyes devoured her 
from head to foot, from the hands lying 
white in the light helow the window to 
the shod feet; unchecked, he took his fill 
of that which he had so much desired— 
the seeing her! A woman prone, with all 
of her hidden but her hands—a hundred 
acquainted with her would not have 
known her. But he knew her, and would 
have known her from a hundred, nay, 
from a thousand, by her hands alone. 

What was she doing here, and in this 
guise? He pondered; then he looked 
from her for an instant and saw that 
while he had gazed at her the sun had set, 
the light had passed from the top of the 
hill; the world without and the room 
within were growing cold. Was ‘that 
the cause she no longer lay quiet? He 
saw a shudder run through her, and a 
second; then it seemed to him—or was 
he going mad?—that she moaned, and 
prayed in half heard words, and, wrest- 








ling with herself, beat her forehead on 
her arms, and then was still again, as still 
as death. By the time the paroxysm had 
passed, the last flush of sunset had faded 
from the sky, and the hills were growing 
dark. 


XXXVI. 


Count Hannipat could not have said 
why he did not speak to her at once. But, 
warned by an instinct vague and ill un- 
derstood, he remained silent, his eyes 
riveted on her, until she rose from the 
floor. A moment later she met his gaze, 
and he looked ‘to see her start. Instead 
she stood quiet and very thoughtful, re- 
garding him with a kind of sad solem- 
nity, as if she saw not him only, but the 
dead; while first one tremor and then a 
second shook her frame. 

At length, “It is over! ” she whispered. 
“ Patience, monsieur; have no fear. I 
will be brave. But I must give a little 
to him.” 

“To him!” Count Hannibal mut- 
tered, his face extraordinarily pale. 

She smiled with an odd passionateness. 
“Who was my lover!” she cried. “ Who 
will ever be my lover, though I have 
denied him, though I have left him to 
die! It was just. He who has so tried 
me knows it was just! He whom I have 
sacrificed—he knows it, too, now! But 
it is hard to be—just ”—with a quavering 
smile. “You who take all may give him 
a little, may pardon me a little, may 
have—patience! ” 

Count Hannibal uttered a strangled ery, 
between a moan and a roar. A moment 
he beat the coverlid with his hands in im- 
potence. Then he sank back on the bed. 
“Water!” he muttered. “ Water!” 

She fetched it hurriedly, and, raising 
his head on her arm, held it to his lips. 
He drank, and lay back again with closed 
eyes. He lay so still and so long that she 
thought that he had fainted; but after a 
pause he spoke. “ You have done that?” 
he whispered. “ You have done that?” 

“Yes,” she answered, shuddering. 
“God forgive me! I have done that! I 
had to do that, or 

“ And is it too late—to undo it?” 

“Tt is too late.’ A sob choked her 
voice. 

Tears—tears incredible, unnatural— 
welled from under Count Hannibal’s 
closed eyelids, and rolled sluggishly down 
his harsh cheek to the edge of his beard. 
“T would have gone,” he muttered. “If 
— had spoken, I would have spared you 
this.” 
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“T know,” she answered unsteadily; 

“the men told me.” 

“ And yet z 

“Tt was just. And you are my hus- 
band,” she replied. “ More, I am the cap- 
tive of your sword, and as you spared me 
in your strength, my lord, I spared you in 
your weakness.” 

“Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu, madame,” 
he cried, “ at what a cost!” 

And that arrested, that touched, her in 
the depths of her grief and her horror; 
even while the gibbet on the causeway, 
which had burned itself into her eyeballs, 
hung before her. For she knew that it 
was the cost to her he was counting. She 
knew that for himself he had ever held 
life cheap, that he could have seen Ti- 
gnonville suffer without a qualm. And 
the thoughtfulness for her, the value he 
placed on a thing—even on a rival’s life 
—because it was dear to her, touched her 
home, moved her as few things could have 
moved her at that moment. She saw it 
of a piece with all that had gone before, 
with all that had passed between them, 
since that fatal Sunday in Paris. But 
she made no sign. More than she had 
said she would not say; words of love, 
even of reconciliation, had no place on 
her lips while he whom she had sacrificed 
awaited his burial. 

And meantime the man beside her lay 
and found it incredible. “It was just,” 
she had said. And he knew it. Tignon- 
ville’s folly—that and that only—had led 
them into the snare and caused his own 
capture. But what had justice to do 
with the things of this world? In his ex- 
perience, the strong hand—that was jus- 
tice, in France; and possession—that was 
law. By the strong hand he had taken 
her, and by the strong hand she might 
have freed herself. 

And she had not. There was the in- 
eredible thing. She had chosen instead 
to do justice! It passed belief. 

Opening his eyes on a silence which 
had lasted some minutes, a silence ren- 
dered more solemn by the lapping water 
without, Tavannes saw her kneeling in 
the dusk of the chamber, her head bowed 
over his couch, her face hidden in her 
hands. He knew that she prayed, and 
feebly he judged it to be a dream. No 
scene akin to it had had place in his 
life; and, weakened and in pain, he 
prayed that the vision might last for- 
ever, that he might never awake. 

But by and by, wrestling with the dread 
thought of what she had done, and the 
horror which would return upon her by 
fits and spasms, she flung out a hand, 
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and it fell on him. He started, and the 
moventent, jarring the broken limb, 
wrung from him a cry of pain. She 
looked up and was going to speak, when 
a scuffing of feet under the gateway 
arch, and a confused sound of several 
voices raised at once, arrested the words 
on her lips. She rose to her feet and 
listened. Dimly he could see her face 
through the dusk. Her eyes were on the 
door, and she breathed quickly. 

A moment or two passed in this way, 
and then from the hurlyburly in the 
gateway the footsteps of two men de- 
tached themselves and came nearer and 
nearer. They stopped without. A gleam 
of light shone under the door, and some 
one knocked. 

She went to the door, and, withdrawing 
the bar, stepped quickly back to the bed- 
side, where for an instant the light borne 
by those who entered blinded her. Then, 
above the lantern, the faces of La Tribe 
and Bigot broke upon her, and their 
shining eyes told her that they bore good 
news. And it was well, for the men 
seemed tongue tied. The minister’s 


fluency was gone; he was very pale, and it 
was Bigot who in the end spoke for both. 
He stepped forward, and, kneeling, kissed 


her cold hand. 

“ My lady,” he said, “you have gained 
all, and lost nothing. Blessed be God!” 

“ Blessed be God!” the minister wept; 
and from the passage without came the 
sound of laughter and weeping and many 
voices, with a flutter of lights and flying 
skirts and women’s feet. 

She stared at him wildly, doubtfully. 
“What?” she said. “He is not dead— 
M. de Tignonville? ” 

“No, he is alive,” La Tribe answered. 
“ He is alive.” And he lifted up his hands 
as if he gave thanks. 

“ Alive?” she cried. “Alive? Oh, 
heaven is merciful! You are sure? You 
are sure?” 

“Sure, madame, sure. He was not in 
their hands. He was dismounted in the 
first shock, it seems, and, coming to him- 
self presently, crept away and reached St. 
Gilles, and came hither in a boat. But 
the enemy learned that he had not en- 
tered with us, and of this the priest wove 
his snare. Blessed be God, who put it 
into your heart to escape it!” 

The countess stood motionless and with 
closed eyes, pressing her hands to her 
temples. Once she swayed as if she would 
fall her length, and Bigot sprang for- 
ward to support and save her. But she 
opened her eyes at that, sighed very deep- 
ly, and seemed to recover herself. 


“You are sure?” she said faintly. “It 
is no trick?” 

“No, madame, it is no trick,” La Tribe 
answered. “M. de Tignonville is alive, 
and here.” 

“Here!” She started at the word. 
The color fluttered in her cheek. “ But 
the keys,” she murmured. And she 
passed her hand across her brow. “I 
thought—that I had them.” 

“He has not entered,” the minister an- 
swered, “for that reason. He is waiting 
at the postern, where he landed. He 
came, hoping to be of use to you.” 

She paused a moment, and when she 
spoke again her aspect had undergone a 
subtle change. Her head was high, a 
flush had risen to her cheeks, her eyes 
were bright. 

“ Then,” she said, addressing La Tribe, 
“do you, monsieur, go to him, and pray 
him in my name to retire to St. Gilles, if 
he can do so without peril. He has no 
place here—now; and if he can go safely 
to his home it will be well that he do so. 
Add, if you please, that Mme. de Ta- 
vannes thanks him for his offer to aid, 
but in her husband’s house she needs no 
other protection.” 

Bigot’s eyes sparkled with joy. 

The minister hesitated. “No more, 
madame?” he faltered. He was tender 
hearted, and Tignonville was of his 
people. 

“No more,” she said gravely,. bowing 
her head. “It is not M. de Tignonville 
I have to thank, but Heaven’s mercy, that 
I do not stand here at this moment un- 
Lappy as I entered—a woman accursed. 
And the dead”—she pointed solemnly 
through the dark casement to the shore— 
“the dead lie there.” 

La.Tribe went. 

She stood a moment in thought, and 
then took the keys from the rough stone 
window ledge on which she had laid them 
when she entered. As the cold iron 
touched her fingers she shuddered. The 
contact awoke again the horror and 
misery in which she had groped, a lost 
thing, when she had last felt that chill. 

“Take them,” she said; and she gave 
them to Bigot. “ Until my lord can leave 
his couch, they will remain in your 
charge, and you will answer for all to 
him. Go now, take the light; and in 
half an hour send Mme. Carlat to me.” 

A wave broke heavily on the causeway 
and ran down seething to the sea; and 
another and another, filling the room 
with rhythmical thunders. But the voice 
of the sea was no longer the same in the 
darkness, where the countess knelt in si- 
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COUNT HANNIBAL. 


lence beside the bed—knelt, her head 
bowed on her clasped hands, as she had 
knelt before, but with a mind how differ- 
ent, with what different thoughts! Count 
Hannibal could see her head but dimly, 
for the light shed upwards by the spume 
of the sea fell only on the rafters. But 
he knew she was there, and he would 
fain, for his heart was full, have laid his 
hand on her hair. 

And yet he would not. He would not, 
out of pride. Instead, he bit on his harsh 
beard, and lay looking upward to the 
rafters, waiting what would come. He 
who had held her at his will now lay at 
hers, and waited. He who had spared 
her life at a price now took his own a 
gift at her hands, and bore it. 

“ Afterwards, Mme. Tavannes 

His mind went back by some chance to 
those words—the words he had neither 
meant nor fulfilled. It passed from them 
to the marriage and the blow; to the 
scene in the meadow beside the river; to 
the last ride between La Fléche and 
Angers—the ride during which he had 
played with her fears and hugged him- 
self on the figure he would make on the 
morrow. The figure? Alas, of all his 
plans for dazzling her had come—this! 
Angers had defeated him, a priest had 
worsted him. In place of releasing Ti- 
gnonville after the fashion of Bayard and 
the Paladins, and in the teeth of snarl- 
ing thousands, he had come near to re- 
leasing him after another fashion and at 
his own expense. . Instead of dazzling her 
by his mastery and winning her by his 
magnanimity, he lay here, owing her his 
life, and so weak, so broken, that the 
tears of childhood welled up in his eyes. 

Out of the darkness a hand, cool and 
firm, slid into his, clasped it tightly, 
drew it to warm lips, carried it to a wom- 
an’s bosom. “ My lord,” she murmured, 
“T was the captive of your sword, and 
you spared me. Him I loved you took 
and spared him, too—not once or twice. 
Angers, also, and my people you would 
have saved for my sake. And you 
thought I could do this thing! Oh, 
shame, shame!” But her hand held his 
always. 

“You loved him,” he muttered. 

“Yes, I loved him,” she answered 
slowly and thoughtfully. “I loved him.” 
And she fell silent a minute. Then, 
“And I feared you,” she added, her 
voice low. “Oh, how I feared you—and 
hated you!” 

“And now!” 

“T do not fear him,” she answered, smi- 
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ling in the darkness. “ Nor hate him. 
And for you, my lord, I am your wife and 
must do your bidding, whether I will or 
no. I have no choice.” 

He was silent. 

“Ts that not so?” she asked. 

He tried weakly to withdraw his hand. 

But she clung to it. “I must bear 
your blows or your kisses. I must be as 
you will and do as you will, and go happy 
or sad, lonely or with you, as you will! 
As you will, my lord! For I am your 
chattel, your property, your own. Have 
you not told me so?” 

“But your heart,” he cried fiercely, 
“is his! Your heart, which you told me 
in the meadow could never be mine!” 

“T lied,’ she murmured, laughing 
tearfully, and her hands hovered over 
him. “It has come back! And it is on 
my lips.” 

And she leaned over and: kissed him. 
And Count Hannibal knew that he had 
entered into his kingdom, the sovereignty 
of a woman’s heart. 

* * *% *% * 

An hour later there was a stir in the 
village on the mainland. Lanterns began 
to flit to and fro. Sulkily men were sad- 
dling and preparing for the road. It was 
far to Challans, farther to Lege—more 
than one day, and many a weary league, 
to Ponts de Cé and the Loire. The men 
who had ridden gaily southward on the 
scent of spoil and revenge turned their 
backs on the castle with many a sullen 
oath and word. They burned a hovel 
or two, and stripped such as they spared, 
after the old fashion of the day; and it 
had gone ill with any peasant woman who 
fell into their hands. Fortunately, under 
cover of the previous night, every soul 
had escaped from the village; some to sea, 
and the rest to take shelter among the 
sand dunes; and as the troopers rode 
up the path from the beach, and through 
the green valley, where their horses shied 
from the bodies of the men they had slain, 
there was not an eye to see them go. 

Or to mark the man who rode last, the 
man of the white face—scarred on the 
temple—and the burning eyes, who 
paused on the brow of the hill, and, be- 
fore he passed beyond, cursed with quiv- 
ering lips the foe who had escaped him. 
The words were lost, as soon as spoken, 
in the murmur of the sea on the cause- 
way; the sea, fit emblem of the eternal, 
which rolled its tide regardless of bless- 
ing or cursing, good or ill will, nor spared 
one jot of ebb or flow because a puny 
creature had spoken to the night. 


END. 





BOOTS AND SADDLES. 


BY FREDERIC LOUIS HUIDEKOPER. 


THE TROOPERS OF OUR ARMY, THEIR TRAINING, AND THEIR 


DAILY LIFE AT THE POST AND IN 
CRUITS ARE DEVELOPED INTO THE FINEST CAVALRY 


WORLD. 


THE bright colored posters that are 

part of the recruiting machinery 
of the United States army have changed 
many a life, with the aid of the natty, 
straight backed sergeant whose business 
it is to wheedle “ able bodied men of good 
character, between twenty one and thirty 
five years of age,” into enlisting. The 
posters embellished with an American 
eagle and picturesque groups of impos- 
sibly stiff troopers and artillerymen are 
bound to attract attention in the large 
cities as well as in the country towns. 
They set forth all the essential facts as 
attractively as possible. The recruit can 
choose the branch of the service that 
most attracts him, providing he is not 
too tall or too heavy, and the private sol- 
dier’s pay, thirteen dollars a month for 
the first two years, is increased to twenty 
two after thirty years, when the soldier 
can retire on a pension. Of course he 
can also. become a non commissioned offi- 
cer and receive as much as forty five dol- 
lars’ a month in addition to “ rations, 
clothing, bedding, medicines, and medical 
attendance.” 

The cavalryman must be not less than 
four feet four inches and not more than 
five feet ten inches in height, and must 
weigh between a hundred and twenty and 
a hundred and ninety pounds. The time 
was when recruits were attracted most by 
the cavalry branch, although old soldiers 
fought shy of it. Perhaps the fewer re- 
eruits who enlist in times of peace know 
more about the service, and realize that 
a longer and more laborious training is 
necessary to produce an efficient force of 
cavalry than of the other arms; or per- 
haps some wholly different reason has 
eaused a falling off in the enlistments. 
Whatever the cause may be, since the 
Spanish-American war the requirements 
for the cavalry have not been maintained 
upon the same high standard with those 
for the infantry and artillery; and this 
has resulted in the enlistment of men 
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comparatively inferior both in physique 
and in morale, and has necessitated vast- 
ly greater efforts upon the part of the 
cavalry officers to bring the recruits up 
to the desired state of proficiency. 

But the physical, mental, and moral 
examination is still reasonably severe, 
and there are certain qualifications as to 
health, knowledge of English, and habits, 
which are rigidly demanded. When the 
recruit is accepted, he is assigned to a 
regiment of. cavalry, and provided with 
transportation to its post. There he is 
attached to a troop for rations and quar- 
ters, under the charge of a first sergeant. 
He is required to bring with him a 
blanket and clothes. He receives no bed- 
ding until he is definitely assigned to a 
troop. 


IN THE AWKWARD SQUAD. 


As a “raw recruit” he is put into the 
“awkward squad,” and:a sergeant drills 
him in the setting up exercises designed 
to develop the muscles tequired in march- 
ing and in the manual of arms, and to 
produce the- requisite erect carriage. 
There is a story of an awkward squad of 
negro cavalrymen at a post in Texas, 
who were going through the “ limbering 
” drill, extending their arms and wa- 
ving them in circles, when a cowboy rode 
up. He watched the antics of the re- 
cruits with deep interest. 

“ Say, cap,” he finaly said to the lieu- 
tenant in charge of the troopers, “do you 
Fo ee you can ever make them crows 

y 

When the recruit Wek overcome his 
awkwardness, and has gained a soldierly 
bearing, he is then definitely assigned to 
some troop, and is required to draw the 
necessary uniforms and underclothing, 
consisting of two pairs of flannel trousers, 
two blue blouses, four sets of underwear, 
four white shirts, a blue flannel shirt, six 
pairs of socks, two pairs of shoes, one 
pair of leggings, a campaign hat, a forage 
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cap, six pairs of white cotton gloves, a 
pair of buckskin gantlets, a suit of brown 
canvas overalls for fatigue duty, and two 
white duck stable suits; and he may also 
draw six low standing linen collars. His 
other uniforms are reserved until later, 
and the entire amount thus drawn is fur- 
nishéed gratis. Should he overdraw, a 
charge will be made against his pay, be- 
ginning six months after the date of his 
enlistment; but if he does not draw the 
full: amount to which he is entitled, the 
difference will be credited to his account 
and’ returned to him at the expiration of 
his-service. It is often surprising how 
much the men manage to save by the ex- 
ercise of care. 


THE TROOPER’S DAILY ROUTINE. 


The recruit is also provided with a 
sarbine—the Krag-Jorgensen model—a 
saber, saber belt, canteen, knife, fork, 
spoon, and field outfit, and he is taught 
how to take care of them. His day be- 
gins with the “ reveille,” which is sound- 
ed at six o’clock. The bugle says, aeccord- 
ing to army tradition: 

I can’t get ’m up, I can’t get ’em up, 
I can’t get ’em up in the morning ; 

I can’t get ’em up, I can’t get ’em up, 
I can’t get ’em up at all. 

The corporal’s worse than the private, 
He won’t obey the call ; : 

The sergeant’s worse than the corporal, 
And the captain’s worse than all. 


Roll eall and mess call for breakfast 
follow a few minutes later. In addition 
to “retreat,” which is sounded shortly 
after six o’clock in the afternoon, he at- 
tends each day, except Sundays and holi- 
days, four dismounted drills, where he is 
instructed in the manual of the carbine 
which differs from the manual of the in- 
fantry rifle only in that there is no bayo- 
net to be fixed. His day ends at nine 
o'clock with “tattoo”; a quarter of an 
hour later “taps” is sounded, when all 
lights must be put out, and a non 
commissioned officer with a lantern in- 
spects all the dormitories, counts the 
men, and reports the result to the officer 
of the day. 

The recruit soon gets an insight into 
the deportment required of every soldier. 
He learns to be “ smart ” and clean in his 
personal appearance, and to be properly 
uniformed* at the various drills. As he 
progresses, he is promoted through the 


*The cavalry uniforms consist of the (1) Undress—full 
blue, with caps and white gloves ; (2) Field—full blue or khaki 
leggings, campaign hats, and gantlets; (3) Fatigue and Drill 

-brown, with campaign hats and leggings; (4) Stables— 


white, with campaign hats; (5) Dress—helmet, with yellow 
plume and helmet cord, full dress coat (blue with yellow 
facings), blue trousers, boots, and gantlets. 
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“CUTTING THE TURKK’S HEAD ”—WHEN A TROOPER 
IS THOROUGHLY AT HOME ON HIS HORSE, 
HE LEARNS THE SABER DRILL, AND 
SLASHES AT DUMMY HEADS. 


more advanced squads until he becomes 
fairly proficient in the manual of the 
carbine. It is interesting to watch the 
transformation of the raw recruit, pass- 
ing through the stages of listless dis- 
couragement that invariably accompany 
the learning of every new subject, into 
the product of several weeks of careful 
training, who marches and drills with 
the enjoyment which results from the 
mastery of his vocation. 

As a rule, the recruit’s time is entirely 
occupied with receiving instruction; but, 
unfortunately, in the formation and or- 
ganization of some of the new cavalry 
regiments the lack of a nucleus of 
trained soldiers made it necessary to eall 
upon him for sentry and post duty, and 
even for clerical work in the regimental 
headquarters, long before he had mas- 
tered the other rudiments. In the or- 
ganization of the new heavy batteries 
the wise expedient was resorted to of di- 
viding the officers and men of the light 
artillery into halves by selecting alter- 
nate numbers, odd or even; and one of 
these halves remained with the light ar- 
tillery, while those composing the other 
half were ordered, nolens volens, to form 
the heavy artillery regiments. Large 
nuclei of trained soldiers were thus ob- 
tained, on which the new regiments of 
both sorts were formed and organized 
with comparative ease. Unfortunately, 
no such. foresight was exercised in re- 
gard to the cavalry. Officers from widely 
remote stations were ordered together to 
form and organize the new mounted regi- 
ments out of crude and comparatively 
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THE RAW MATERIAL—MEN WHO. HAVE PASSED 
THE TEST OF THE RECRUITING OFFICE. 


inferior recruits. In many instances, no 
trained cavalrymen were assigned to as- 
sist them in teaching the recruits, or in 
post duty and clerical work. The vast 
amount of patience and hard work re- 
quired upon the part of the officers, and 
the tremendous difficulties they had to 
overcome, can better be imagined than 
described. 


THE TROOPER AND HIS HORSE, 


When the recruit has progressed suffi- 
ciently to attend “stables,” it may be 
that he learns for the first time about 
horses. The mounts are selected with 
special reference to their fitness for cav- 
alry purposes, an officer, supplemented by 
a veterinarian, being appointed to inspect 
and pass upon‘the animals offered. Gen- 
eral conformation, absolute soundness, 
good manners, and endurance are the 
prime requisites. As a rule, the horses 
range in size from fifteen and a quarter 
to sixteen hands high; and although com- 
paratively little attention is paid to color. 
white horses are usually rejected as being 
too conspicuous on the field of battle. 

The mounts are bought by contract let 
to the lowest bidders, who are required 
to give bonds for a certain number of 
suitable horses at a certain price per 
head. As a rule, many animals are re- 
jected before the entire number stipu- 
lated in the contract is reached. No 
limit in price is prescribed by law, but 
no more than a hundred and fifty dollars 
—generally considerably less—is paid. 
and this sum will not purchase first rate 
saddle horses. A farrier and a_black- 
smith are attached to each troop, and two 
veterinarians to each regiment, so that 
the animals are well cared for; but if 


Congress would awake to the needs of 
the army, and establish a government 
stud, the condition of the horses used by 
the cavalry, by the artillery, and by the 
mounted infantry officers could be great- 
ly improved. 

The call for “stables” is made- twice 
a day—in the early morning, after 
breakfast, and in the late afternoon, just 
before supper. The bugler then sounds 
the assembly, the recruits fall in, uni- 
formed in white overalls, and march to 
the stables, where they are taught how a 
horse should be tied, groomed, fed, and 
watered, and how to adjust the watering 
bridle,a snaftle bit attached by snap hooks 
to the halter. When the men have mas- 
tered these details they are put through 


mounted dvill on bare backed horses. 


They learn how to sit, how to hold the 
reins, and how to walk and trot their 
mounts. Later they are supplied with 
blankets and surcingles, upon which they 
repeat these exercises. When they have 
gained confidence in their ability to 
manage their mounts, and have obtained 
fair seats and hands, the McClellan sad- 
dle is served out to them, and they are 
shown how to place it and cinch it, and 
how to sit in it properly. All these drills 
are held in the riding hall, which is so 
thickly strewn with tan bark that even 
bad falls are attended with comparatively 
little physical discomfort, and do not 
shake the men’s confidence and nerve— 
which it is important to preserve. 


THE SKILL OF THE TRAINED TROOPER. 


During the first stages of mounted 
drill, the horses, provided with curb bits, 
are aligned facing the wall and taught 




















THE FINISHED PRODUCT—THE SAME MEN AFTER 
THREE MONTHS’ TRAINING AT A CAVALRY POST. 




















BOOTS AND 


to stand absolutely still while each re- 
cruit is instructed how to mount prop- 
erly. Then he must master the art of 
vaulting into the saddle without touching 
a stirrup. He practises leaning back un- 
til his head touches the horse’s croup, 
touching the ground with one hand, sup- 
ported meanwhile by clutching the pom- 
mel with the other and gripping the 
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even if it were not, still it would con- 
tribute to that perfect understanding be- 
tween a man and his mount that is so 
essential. 

This efficiency is gained despite the 
most discouraging obstacles, and only 
through infinite patience and the hardest 
kind of work on the part of the in- 
structors. In the organization of some 























THE COWBOY AND THE AWKWARD SQUAD—“ SAY, 
CAP, DO YOU SUPPOSE YOU CAN EVER MAKE 
THEM CROWS FLY?” 


cantle with his ankle. This is vastly 
more interesting than foot drills, and 
when the horses are in motion these ex- 
ercises become genuine sport. While the 
animals are at a walk, at a trot, and even 
at a gallopthe men are drilled in mount- 
ing and dismounting. They learn to ride 
with the stirrup leathers crossed in front 
of the saddle, to jump low hurdles with 
folded arms, to vault upon their horses 
and even completely over them. These 
exercises are done in single file, in pairs, 
and in fours. 

The skill of the troopers becomes mar- 
velous. They perform tricks that one 
never sees in a circus, and fairly outdo 
the rough riders of Buffalo Bill’s show, 
except in clinging to bucking broncos. 
The dash, brilliancy, daring, and cer- 
tainty of the driil of a erack United 
States cavalry regiment has no parallel 
anywhere, although in the saber exercises 
some of the European cavalry may excel 
them. But in horsemanship, in readiness 
for any possible emergency, they have no 
equals. Many of their feats look most 
theatric, but every trick is valuable; and 























of the new cavalry regiments, the officers 
have been confronted by raw material— 
men who had not the faintest idea of sol- 
diering, equally little knowledge of 
horses, and mounts as green as the rawest 
recruit. Indeed, many of the animals 
were hardly broken. The officers have 
been further handicapped by the transfer 
from the volunteers into the regulars of 
young lieutenants whose knowledge of 
horsemanship was, in many cases, nil, 
and who have had to be taught the first 
rudiments of riding. It would indeed be 
difficult to cite a stronger argument than 
this in‘favor of the establishment of a 
permanent school for the training of 
cavalry horses, such as exists in nearly all 
the European armies. 

When the recruit is as much at home 
on a horse as on foot, he learns the saber 
drill, and has a fine time in cutting and 
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slashing at dummy heads. There are two 
mounted and dismounted. drills a day. 
Squadron and regimental drills are intro- 
duced, and the mysteries of a carbine 
explained. The first lessons are given 
with the gun attached to a tripod. Much 
time is devoted to teaching the men how 
to shoot, and this tells later on the rifle 
butts. 


THE TROOPER IN THE FIELD. 


In the United States there are at pres- 
ent no permanent camps or extensive evo- 
lutions in which 
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servants, as nearly every other govern- 
ment has done. 


LIFE AT AN ARMY POST. 


At the post the enlisted men are housed 
in large, comfortable barracks. Each 
building has separate quarters for two 
troops of eighty five men apieces In this 
respect a great advance has been made in 
the past decade, and the barracks are now 
substantially constructed and -well - ar- 
ranged, lighted, and ventilated. Broad 
porches afford lounging places for the 

men off duty, while 





large masses of 
troops participate, 
corresponding to 
Aldershot in Eng- 
land and to the 
summer maneuvers 
of the various Eu- 
ropean armies; but 
at least once every 
year each regiment 
makes a_ practice 
march of a hundred 
and fifty miles or 
more, except when 
prevented by active 
campaigns. The sol- 
diers are made to 
perform _ route 
marches. in heavy 
marching order, 
when they carry 
haversacks, pitch 
and strike camp, 
and do picket and 
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inside the building 
is an orderly room, 
a small room for 
two non commis- 
sioned officers, and 
large dormitories 
in which from ten 
to twenty men sleep 
in narrow but com- 
fortable cots. The 
diningrooms have 
plain wooden tables 
standing on iron 
legs, and at each 
place are a cup, 
saucer, and porce- 
lain plate. The 
kitchens, on the 
same floor, are also 
large and well ven- 
tilated, while in 
the basement are 
storage and refrig- 
erating rooms, and 











outpost duty, as in qaE 
actual war. During 

the march the colo- 
nelselects a station- 

ary camp for several days; rifle butts 
are established, and the troops are in- 
structed in firing with full charges and 
standard bullets at ranges varying from a 
hundred to a thousand yards. There are 
frequent drills in firing in open or skirm- 
ish order, and occasional sham battles; 
and when the recruit returns to the post 
he has gained from personal experience 
a very fair idea of the duties and condi- 
tions of real warfare. 

In many respects, during practice 
marches and in actual campaigning. the 
soldier is better off than his commander, 
for the United States government com- 
pels its officers to wash their own clothes, 
groom and saddle their own horses, and 
cook their own food, in addition to all 
the work of supervising the operations of 
the troops under their command. It has 
not yet seen fit to provide them with 


TRIALS OF THE CAVALRY 
ENCOUNTER WITH A BUCKING 
HORSE, 


lavatories with hot 
and cold water and 
poreelain bath 
tubs. 
his 


RECRUIT—AN 


own bed and 
takes his turn in being room orderly, in 
cleaning the rooms and halls, and for 


Each man makes 


work in the troop kitchen. Each troop 
has two enlisted men paid extra for 
cooking; but these are not sufficient to do 
all the kitchen work, and men are daily 
detailed for kitchen poliee—to assist the 
cooks by preparing vegetables, washing 
dishes, scrubbing, and waiting on the 
table. The quarters are always serupu- 
lously clean, with everything in its proper 
place. The carbines and sabers are kept 
in the dormitories, carefully locked up 
in racks, so as to prevent dangerous af- 
frays, and the keys are confided to the 
non commissioned officer on duty in 
charge of the quarters. 

The stables are also well built and ven- 
tilated. Through the center runs a 
broad corridor between two rows of 
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CAVALRYMEN IN THE FIELD—DISMOUNTED TROOPERS SKIRMISHING DURING A SHAM BATTLE. 


stalls. The entrance is flanked by rooms 
for the saddles, bridles, and blankets, also 
in perfect order, and just beyond are box 
stalls for the officers’ horses. 

HOW UNCLE SAM TREATS HIS SOLDIERS. 


The soldiers themselves are also ad- 
mirably cared for. They are well housed, 
well fed, well clothed, and well attended 
by excellent surgeons—in fact, the care 
exercised over them may best be described 
as parental. The exercise of their drill 
keeps them, as a rule, in capital physical 
condition and good spirits. The various 
exhibitions in the riding hall and on the 
plain, the contests in horsemanship and 
marksmanship, military funerals, reviews 
and exhibition drills enliven the some- 
what monotonous ro~tine at the post. 

The “post exchange,” or “ canteen,’* 
which is a species of club conducted on 
the codperative plan, under the supervi- 
sion of an officer, furnishes a place for 
lounging and amusement. On Sundays 
and holidays the men are relieved from 
nearly all drills. Besides frequent per- 
mission to leave the post when off duty, 
they are often allowed to use their horses 
for rides into the neighboring country. 
Those whose deportment has been exem- 
plary, and who have shown particular 
aptitude, are promoted to the coveted 
positions of non commissioned officers. 


*In spite of the prevalent idea, the canteen is still in ex- 


istence; the sale of spirituous liquors at the canteen has a'one 
been abolished. 


The months pass quickly, and as we 
stand on the drill ground, watching the 
maneuvers of a troop, we ean scarcely 
bring ourselves to realize that those erect, 
well developed, self reliant, and well 
trained troopers are the stoop shouldered, 
flat chested, difiident, and awkward re- 
cruits of a year ago. Their transforma- 
tion is a remarkable proof of what can be 
accomplished by energy, system, and per- 
severance. 

The cavalry is by far the most expen- 
sive arm of the service to maintain. It 
requires the longest training to arrive at 
the desired proficiency, and for these rea- 
sons is kept relatively stronger in time 
of peace than the infantry or the artil- 
lery. Throughout the nation almost every 
school, college, and university gives some 
instruction in the infantry manual, and 
this system enables us, in the event of 
war, to turn out a very fair militia in- 
fantry in a comparatively short time; but 
it does not provide us with available ma- 
terial for the mounted arm. Nor do the 
volunteers assist to any great extent. The 
regulars are thrown principally upon 
their own resources. Considering the 
tremendous obstacles overcome and the 
results achieved, the greatest praise is 
assuredly due to the officers who make 
and maintain our mounted arm in such 
an admirable state that the United States 
eavalry is generally acknowledged to be 
without peer in the armies of the world. 






































SANTOS 


DUMONT’ SIXTH AND LATEST AIR SHIP, THE 


SANTOS DUMONT VI, WITH WHICH HE CIRCLED 


THE EIFFEL TOWER ON OCTOBER 19. 


Santos Dumont and His Air Ship. 


McALPIN. 


BY AW. hes 


THE YOUNG BRAZILIAN WHO STARTLED THE WORLD BY SAILING 
A STEERABLE BALLOON AROUND THE EIFFEL TOWER—HIS NOVEL 
IDEAS IN AERONAUTICS, AND WHAT HE HAS ACCOMPLISHED. 


all the years that men have sought to 
navigate the air, none has accom- 
plished so much as a young Brazilian, 
Alberto Santos Dumont, whose feats 
have been the talk of the civilized world 
for many months. He has come nearer 
than any one else to solving the last great 
problem that the ingenuity. of man has 
set itself to conquer. 

Highly trained scientific minds long 
ago declared that the flying machine was 
in sight. They have laid down certain 
scientific principles—as, for instance, that 
the air ship of the‘future would be a 
dirigible balloon; but it remained for a 
youth born in South Ameriea in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century to fly 
through the air, propelling his machine 
in what direction he chose, and mounting 
or descending at will. His experiments 


[s 


have been a prodigious stride in advance, 
and the end is not yet. What he has done 
has been achieved at the expense of much 
study, many trials, flany failures, and no 
small personal risk. 

It has often been predicted that we 
who are now living will see air ships fly- 
ing through space just as ships sail the 
sea; but those who have studied the prob- 
lem most thoroughly, and whose judg- 
ment is not warped by visions, have no 
hope of witnessing any such develop- 
ment. The passenger air ship is as yet 
only a theoretical possibility. 

Of all places, Latin America is the last 
that the world would expect to produce 
the man to solve a great mechanical and 
physical problem. Although both the 
young aéronaut and his father were born 
in Brazil. the family is of French de- 








SANTOS DUMONT AND HIS AIR SHIP. 


scent. The elder Santos Dumont was 
the biggest planter -in San Paulo, 
throughout the country he was known as 
“the coffee king.” 

So large is the Santos Dumont planta- 
tion in Brazil that it maintains a private 
railroad, and this was one of young 
Alberto’s first playthings. The locomo- 
tive was his particular attraction, and he 
studied it closely. When he was twelve 
—he was twenty eight on July 20 last— 
the boy was able to handle an engine. He 
devoted much of his time to driving one 
over the plantation. Me- 


and’ 
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Santos Dumont was seen to clamber out 
of his little car to the slender framework 
supporting the motor. If he had slipped, 
if a sudden gust of wind had struck the 
balloon and caused him to lose his hold, 
he must have plunged downward three 
hundred feet to destruction. The spec- 
tators gasped and shuddered, and when 
the aéronaut regained his ear in safety 
they cheered. One of the coupling wires 
had become jammed against the side of a 
pulley. It was a most dangerous thing 
to try to free it, but Santos Dumont did 

not hesitate for a second. 





chanies have remained 


But eoolness and eour- 





his passion ever since. 
He was among the first 
to take up the automo- 
bile—he has been living 
in France for about ten 
years—and he is a fear- 
less chauffeur. Five years 
ago he became interested 
in aérostaties, making 
his first ascension in the 
familiar spherical _ bal- 
loon, but he speedily 
‘turned to the eylindrical 
form, believing that he 
could control it by using 
and 
built for 


one of the compact 


light motors 
automobiles. 

The young Brazilian’s 
advantages are many. 
He has ample wealth, so 
the great cost of experi- 
ments gives him no con- 
cern. He has a genius 
for mechanics. He is 
absolutely fearless. No 
danger shakes his judg- 
ment, and the most try- 
ing and unexpected situ- 
ations have not found 
him wanting. Further- 





age alone could not ac- 
count for the progress 
made by Santos Dumont. 
In five years he has con- 
structed six air ships, 
and each has been an 
advance upon its pred- 
ecessor. He worked long 
and hard before he was 
known outside of a 
small cirele of enthu- 
siasts who have been de- 
voting wealth and energy 
to solving the problem of 
aérial navigation. On 
the 12th of last July, 
when the young man 
made his first flight from 
St. Cloud to the Eiffel 
Tower, his name flashed 
over the earth. Santos, 
Dumont was trying for 
the prize of twenty 
thousand dollars offered 
by M. Deutsch for the 
first air ship that should 
be sailed from the Pare 
d’ Aerostation, at St. 
Cloud, around the Eiffel 
Tower and back in thirty 
minutes. The total dis- 
tance is a little short of 








more, he is very slight, 








nine miles. The Brazil- 





weighing about a hun- 
dred pounds—no small 
aid to an aéronaut. At 
the same time, he possesses remarkable 
strength and endurance. 


THE DANGERS OF AERIAL NAVIGATION. 


At St. Cloud, last summer, I saw the 
young man returning from a_= spin 
through space with the Santos Dumont 
V. The flying machine was almost above 
its shed in the Pare d’ Aerostation, and 
the spectators, who had been watching its 
graceful evolutions and admiring the 
navigator’s control of his huge craft, 
were waiting for the descent. Suddenly 


ALBERTO SANTOS DUMONT. 


ian made the round trip 
in forty one minutes, 
being baffled by a head wind when he 
endeavored to enter the park through 
a comparatively narrow opening between 
lofty sheds. When the struggle had 
lasted five minutes, his supply of pe- 
troleum became exhausted, the motor 
stopped, and .the balloon was at the 
merey of the wind. Santos Dumont tore 
the silk covering in order to make a 
quick descent, but the machine was blown 
across the Seine and became entangled 
in a tree in the garden of M. Edmond 


Rothschild. 
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should be to 


paid 








him. 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE 
SANTOS DUMONT VI. 


Each of the Brazil- 
ian’s six machines has 
been called the Santos 
Dumont, with the ad- 
dition of adistinguish- 
ing number. The first 
one collapsed and fell 
nearly fifteen hundred 
feet. The Brazilian 
shouted to those -han- 
dling the guide rope to 
pull against the wind, 
and he landed unhurt. 
In the gradual evolu- 
tion to the present air 
ship, most of the 
changes have been the 
result of lessons taught 
by accidents. The 
Santos Dumont VI is 
a cylindrical balloon 
one hundred and eight 
feet long, nineteen and 
one half feet in diam- 
eter, with a volume of 
eight hundred and 
eighty cubie yards, to 
which is attached a 
four cylindered petro- 
leum motor weighing 
two hundred and six- 
teen pounds and de- 
veloping twenty horse 
power. The motor 
drives' a propeller 
serew, a_ little more 
than thirteen feet in di- 
ameter, which makes 
three hundred _ revolu- 
‘tions a minute. It also 














operates an air pump 





THE ACCIDENT OF AUGUST 9—THE ENGRAVING SHOWS SANTOS DUMONT 


BEING HAULED UP TO THE ROOF, LEAVING THE 


AIR SHIP BEHIND HIM. 


The aéronaut made several other at- 
tempts, in one of which, owing to a 
leakage of the gas in the balloon, his air 
ship sank downward, struck the roof of 
a house, and was completely wrecked, 
Santos Dumont himself again making a 
lueky escape. On October 19, with his 
sixth air ship, he succeeded in cireum- 
navigating the Eiffel Tower and return- 
ing to St. Cloud in just forty seconds 
more than half an hour, coming so near 
to the stipulated time that M. Deutsch 
is reported to have said that the prize 


that fills the compen- 
sating balloon, which 
will be described. 

The whole machine 
is supported upon a triangular frame- 
work or keel tifty nine feet long. It 
is made of three curvilinear scantlings 
bound together and jointed with alu- 
minium, united by wooden cross pieces, 
and strengthened by an ingenious net- 
work of piano wire. About twenty 
three feet from one extremity of the 
framework, in the center of the triangu- 
lar section, the motor is suspended with 
piano wire. It looks like a gigantic 
spider in a huge web. Near the opposite 
extremity, the bow of the ship, is a 


WRECK OF HIS 
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PLAN OF THE SANTOS DUMONT VI. 
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small basketwork car for ‘the aéronaut, 
from which he controls the machinery. 
Here are the arrangements for lighting 
the motor, for starting the propeller, for 
working the rudder, for controlling the 
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The envelope of the balloon is strong, 
cream colored Japanese silk, made im- 
pervious to gas by four coats of linseed 
oil. It weighs two hundred and forty 
seven pounds, including the valve placed 






































SANTOS 


DUMONT AND HIS FIFTH AIR SHIP ON 


THE LONGCHAMPS RACECOURSE, SHOWING THE 


AERONAUT SURROUNDED BY A GROUP OF FRIENDS, MEMBERS OF THE AERO 
CLUB, AND WORKMEN. 


escape valves and the “displacement ” of 
the guide repe, which supports a weight 
that can be shifted towards the stern or 
the bow, inclining the balloon so that it 
ascends or descends. The framework, 
with the motor and the aéronaut’s ear, is 
suspended from the balloon by steel 
wires so fine that at a distance of fifty 
yards they are invisible. 


near the front of the ellipsoid. This is 
made of walnut wood and has two lids, 
sixteen inches in diameter, which are 
opened and closed by means of a cord 
suspended directly above the head of the 
aéronaut. The valve is used to allow 
the hydrogen to escape in ease its lifting 
power, under the influence of heat, should 
become too great to be overcome by the 





SANTOS DUMONT AND 


propeller, and to al- 
low the gas to es- 
cape after the balloon 
has reached the 
ground. From the 
upper part of the 
balloon run two 
emergency cords, con- 
ducted to the aéro- 
naut by means of 
pulleys, which enable 
him in moments of 
danger to rip open 
the balloon and thus 
allow the hydrogen 
to escape in large 
quantities. Santos 
Dumont has found 
it necessary to do 
this several times. 
In the interior of 
the balloon proper is 
fastened a_ smaller 
balloon, or ballonnet, 
as.the French eall it, 
having a capacity of 
eighty cubic yards, 
filled with air. This 


HENRI DEUTSCH, WHO OFFERED TWENTY THOUSAND 
DOLLARS TO THE FIRST AERONAUT SAILING FROM 
ST. CLOUD AROUND THE EIFFEL 


BACK IN HALF 


TOWER 
AN HOUR. 


HIS AIR 


SHIP. 


AND 


compensates the vari- 
ation in the volume 
of the _ hydrogen, 
which augments or 
decreases as the air 
ship mounts or de- 
scends. As it is of 
the utmost impor- 
tance that the*great 
bag should be kept 
rigid, air is pumped 
into the compensa- 
ting ballonnet 
through a silk tube 
in proportion as the 
hydrogen contracts. 
The balloon itself is 
provided with two 
automatic valves, 
which permit the hy- 
drogen to escape 
when the -pressure 
becomes dangerous. 
Santos Dumont is 
the first to give up 
the net used by his 
predecessors and to 
attach his ear to the 


























SANTOS DUMONT’S FOURTH AIR SHIP, THE SANTOS DUMONT IV, THE FIRST EQUIPPED WITH A BAMBOO 
FRAMEWORK—THE PROPELLER WAS IN FRONT, THE RUDDER AT THE STERN OF THE BALLOON. 
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envelope of the balloon itself, a daring 
innovation’ that has proved successful. 
Along the principal are of the balloon 
little hooks, six inches long, are fastened 
to a silk band. These support the wires 
that hold the framework containing the 
machinery. Santos Dumont prefers piano 
wires because they are very light, have 
great strength, and offer practically no 
resistance when the balloon is moving 
through the air. 

The motor is surmounted by a ther- 
mosiphon radiator, and it has a reservoir 
containing about five gallons of water for 
cooling the motor. This cooling appara- 
tus was added to the latest Santos Du- 
mont, the heating of the motor having 
caused much trouble in its predecessors. 
Attached to the framework, a short dis- 
tance forward of the motor, is a reser- 
voir containing about ten and a half 
quarts of petroleum, sufficient to run the 
motor for two hours. The electrie ac- 
ecumulator for starting the motor weighs 
six and a half pounds, and is placed at 
the extreme forward end. 

The propeller enables Santos Dumont 
to mount and descend without throwing 
out ballast or losing gas. The air ship 
will go in the direction in which it is 
pointed, and the rudder and guide rope 


enable the aéronaut to point it as he 
chooses. 


WHAT SANTOS DUMONT HAS ACCOMPLISHED. 


On that July day when Santos Dumont 
first startled the world, he left the Pare 
d’Aerostation at 6:41 in the morning. His 
balloon covered the distance to the Eiffel 
Tower in thirteen minutes, doubled it at 
6:54, and, coming back dead in the 
wind’s eye, reached the Aero Club’s 
grounds at 7:22, eleven minutes late. The 
voyage was made at the rate of more 
than thirteen miles an hour. 

Although his machine has been de- 
molished, the balloon torn to shreds and 
the framework smashed to. splinters, 
Santos Dumont himself has always es- 
ecaped. More than once spectators have 
held their breath as he came tumbling 
down to what seemed certain destruction ; 
but he has emerged from the débris with 
superb sang froid, to give orders to cart 
away the wreckage and to set about the 
building of another air ship. 

“All that I have accomplished,” he 
modestly says, “in all my experiments, 
in which I have wrecked five air ships, 
is to be able with tolerable certainty, in 
fine weather and with a mild breeze, to 
start from a given point and navigate 
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THE CAR, MOTOR, AND PROPELLER USED IN SANTOS DUMONT’S THREE EARLIEST AIR SHIPS—THE 
MOTOR WAS OF FIVE HORSE POWER; HE NOW USES ONE OF TWENTY HORSE POWER. 
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SANTOS DUMONT’S AIR SHIP CIRCLING THE EIFFEL TOWER AT 6:30 A.M. ON AUGUST 9—LATER 
IN THE SAME DAY THE MACHINE WAS WRECKED OWING TO THE DEFLATION OF THE 
BALLOON, WHICH CAUSED IT TO STRIKE THE ROOF OF A HOUSE (SEE PAGE 424), 


through the air in any direction, right or 
left, up or down. To anything more than 
this I have no pretensions. We are at the 
beginning of the problem, which, how- 
ever, I am absolutely confident will some 
day be solved on the lines I have been 
patiently following.” 

The present tendency of construction, 
he thinks, will gradually eliminate the 
balloon and evolve the true type of air 
ship. The lifting power of hydrogen, 


now necessary to overcome the weight of, 


the motor, will be gradually replaced by 
the mechanical power of the screw. 
“The chief difficulty will not be in 
building air ships, but in finding men to 
navigate them,” he continued. “The 
successful steerer of a balloon like mine 


must be more than an aéronaut; he must 
be an automobilist as well, and must un- 
derstand the motor thoroughly. It takes 
much study and experience.” 

M. Henri Deutsch, who offered the 
twenty thousand dollar prize, is building 
an air ship in a structure not far from 
that which houses the Santos Dumont. 
M. Deutsch believes in the young Brazil- 
ian’s principles, but is econvineed that a 
more powerful motor is necessary, and 
his machine will carry one of sixty horse 
power, weighing a little less than eight 
hundred and ninety pounds. The balloon 
will have a eapacity of three thousand 
cubie yards and the framework is ninety 
eight feet long. It would be rash to fix 
a date for the machine’s first flight. 





























MISS FANNY. 


HOW CARLETON SEWEEL CAME BACK AFTER TWENTY 


BY ANNE 


“T SAW Carleton Sewell at the bank 

yesterday afternoon,” announced 
Colonel Willoughby out of a temporary 
silence at the breakfast table. 

His sister had been pouring the thick 
cream into his cup sent to her for re- 
plenishing. She did not stay her hand 
with quite her usual nice exactness, and 
the yellow stream trickled 6ver into a 
purple blackberry vine in the saucer; ob- 
serving which, Miss Willoughby turned 
to Letty, waiting at her elbow. 

“ Another saucer, Letty,” she said. 
Then with unruftled brow and easy lips 
she met her brother’s glance. 

“And how is Mr. Sewell looking,. 
brother?” she asked in her liquid drawl. 

The colonel gave his attention to his 
broiled tomatoes. “-You’d know him any- 
where,” he said. “Same tall, lean, active 
looking fellow; same dark eyes—all his 
mother’s kin had them; skin ’s as dark as 
an Indian’s now; and his hair is pretty 
well powdered, but his mustache is black 
yet.” 

The colonel pulled regretfully at his 
own gray one, and tried to get a glimpse 
of himself in the mirror made by the 
glass doored china closet behind his sis- 
ter. Already he had ceased to watch her 
for the telltale signs of embarrassment 
he had half feared to surprise in her at 
the mention of Carleton Sewell’s name. 

It was an experiment he had been 
trying at odd times for the past twenty 
years, ever since Sewell had gone West 
abruptly and Fanny Willoughby had 
plunged into gentle gaieties at a rate 
which laid her up for repairs within six 
months. But even then, when she was 
a slim slip of a thing only nineteen years 
old, she had borne herself with a deli- 
cate pride whieh made direct questioning 
impossible. And not all the intimacy of 
the later years of his widowerhood, dur- 
ing which she had kept his house for him, 
had ever quite cleared the colonel’s mind 
as to whether his sister had or had not 
loved Carleton Sewell. His simple lore 
comprised no knowledge of the barriers 
which youth erects as a Chinese wall, and 
which maturity. knows for a gossamer 
veil through with eyes could easily 
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speak to eyes—if only eyes might meet 


again. 
“Is Mrs. Sewell with him?” asked 
Miss Fanny with mild interest. The 


colonel stared. 

“She’s been dead twelve years,” 
reminded her. 

“Ah?” said his sister, with an indif- 
ference strange in one so tender. “I 
thought he might have married again. 
Mildred, my dear, will you have your 
eggs scrambled or poached? I have not 
ordered them, for I didn’t know when 
you would be down.” 


he 














HER EYES WERE STRAINING THROUGH THE TILTED 
SLATS OF THE BLINDS, 
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Mildred, entering late as usual, paused 
to give her father a passing salute, and 
reached her aunt’s place with a penitent 
smile on her clever, tanned face. She 
was a tall, lithe, gracefully muscular girl, 
and the older woman looked indulgently 
upon her. 

“ Serambled,” she said, seating herself. 
“T did stay up disgracefully late. I felt 
so wide awake after the nap you induced 
me to take when I came in from my ride. 
It’s a demoralizing habit, the afternoon 
nap. Father, who was that stunning 
looking creature I saw you talking to at 
the bank yesterday afternoon? We met 
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FO" GAWD’S LOVE, LADY, FO’ GAWD’S LOVE, MISSY !” 


riding out Goose 
like a centaur 


when 
way. 


” 


him 
Creek 
and 

“You mean Sewell, I reckon,” inter- 
posed her father. 

“Any relation to the old Sewell 
place?” asked Mildred, buttering her 
toast. Then, without waiting for an an- 
swer: “T am madly in love with him. 
You ought to see him, Aunt Fan. He’s 
stunning, he——” 

“Pray spare us any more of your col- 
lege epithets, Mildred,” snapped her 
father. “When your Aunt Fanny and 


we were 
He rode 


I were young such topics were not for 
jest, and young women did not announce 
that they were in love until their senti- 
ments had been particularly inquired 
after.” 

“And not always then,” supplemented 
Miss Fanny. But she did it with a re- 
assuring laugh towards the astonished 
Mildred, and as her pretty peal rang 
through the room the colonel hobbled off 
with a gruff “ Excuse me.” 

“Now, did you ever see*anything like 
that?” demanded Millred. “ You’d 
think I had smashed tbh.“ Decalogue into 
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MISS FANNY. 


pieces and was making an indecent pa- 
rade of my work. Men are queer. Did 
you know this Mr. Sewell, Aunt Fan, if 
one may mention his sacred name 
again?” 

“Oh, yes, very well as a child and a 
very young girl. But he went West 
about the time I came out, and I be- 
lieve he has not been home often since 
—never before when I have happened to 
be here.” 

“-He’s a love,” said Mildred, her en- 
thusiasm returning with the departure 
of her parent. “I wish you’d have him 
over. He’s at that hopeless Lee House, 
poor wretch.” 

“Probably Dick will arrange it if he 
is to be here for some time,” said Miss 
Fanny, rising, and moving, slight and 
straight, with the faint rigidity of a 
former fashion, towards the piazza win- 
dow. She seemed to find the vines on 
the dark columns very interesting, and 
stepped out to examine them. 


Most of the town lay asleep in the 
afternoon sunshine. Once in a while a 
slow going wagon stirred the gray dust 
in the street, and occasionally a colored 
man or woman shuffled lazily by. But 
on the houses the green blinds were still 
bowed against the warm light, the doors 
still closed against the hot air. In an 
hour or two there would be an awakening 
to tea upon the pillared piazzas or in the 
broad halls, to lawn sprinklings, and 
later to leisurely dinners and suppers in 
candle shaded rooms. 

At the Willoughbys’ Miss Fanny’s 
siesta had been short. She heard the 
indefatigable Mildred in the tennis court 
beyond the garden. At first there had 
been a babble of voices, showing how the 
girl’s infectious zeal for sport had over- 
come the habit of the community; but 
gradually the clatter had grown less. 
Only one voice now responded to hers. 
Whom had the child inveigled into 
spending such an afternoon in such a 
way? Miss Fanny crossed her room to 
her windows to see. 

At first the sight sent a dull red 
mounting slowly to the roots of her gray 
brown hair. Then the blood ebbed back 
to her heart, and she was white as the 
laces on her bedroom jacket. 

“You’d know him anywhere,” the 
colonel had said—and so she would. But 
certainly she had not expected to see 
him thus—coatless, hatless, clad like one 
of Mildred’s train of youthful attachés, 

atting a silly ball across a net to a 
iiushed, hatless girl. Mildred’s complex- 
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ion was past praying for, her aunt felt 
dully. But who had brought him? Why 
had he come? Had he forgotten that 
this was her home? Or had he remem- 
bered that, and forgotten what she had 
meant to him long ago? What had Mil- 
dred done? How bold were girls nowa- 
days! If she had been like that—but 
she must not be uncharitable. New 
times, new manners, and a Willoughby 
could not be other than dignified, of 
course, even in the new times. 

Her slender white hands were on the 
window seat, her eyes were straining 
through the tilted slats of the blinds. 
A hot mist swam before them. Words, 
thoughts, seemed smothering her as she 
looked ; but when they broke in articulate 
speech upon her lips, they were all one 
bitter cry, “ How young he seems, how 
young, how young!” 

She went to the gilt framed mirror 
that had been her mother’s, and lit the 
candles on either side, the matches 
breaking in her impatient, nerveless 
fingers. Herself looked out at her— 
high bred, charming with the charm of 
fragile old ivories and porcelains, but 
middle aged—almost elderly—for all her 
slim erectness. The revelations of her 
loose robe were pitiless. She saw the 
shrinking of her chin, the wrinkles on 
her bare throat. She blew out the 
candles with a breath that was like a sob. 

When she went down stairs, swathed 
to her eyes in soft laces, her lavender 
dimity billowing behind her, her gray- 
ish hair piled high, she was a hand- 
some and an imposing lady, but she was 
not a match for a bare armed tennis 
player. There were no signs of tears upon 
her cheek. She was what she had been 
bred to be—reposeful, restrained, a gen- 
tlewoman who made no parade of her 
emotions. She rang the silver bell upon 
the claw footed table in the hall as she 
went out on the piazza. 

“T will have tea out here, Letty,” she 
said. “Is Miss Mildred still playing?” 

“She’s gone up to take a barf an’ lie 
down, Miss Fanny. The gemman’s done 
gone back to the Lee House. They done 
had some tea.” 

Miss Fanny went out and sat down in 
her low, roomy wicker chair, a picture 
of dignified indolence. She looked out 
a little vaguely upon the maples and 
locusts that lined the street, as she 
opened ‘her book. In the force of a new 
pain, the place where she had sat so 
many afternoons was unfamiliar. The 
old red brick house across the way, glow- 
ing through its embowering greenery, 
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seemed a new structure, raised overnight 
like an Aladdin palace, instead of the 
century old abode of the Willoughbys’ 
lifelong neighbors. She realized dully 
that she was early, that the rest of the 
town had not yet come out for its aft- 
ernooning. Then she listened to her 
heart beats, felt again the constriction 
in her throat, and wondered if she had 
come out too soon. 

From the direction of the center of 
the town she gradually became conscious 
of a sound. How long it had been beat- 
ing against her ears before they carried 
the message to her brain, she did not 
know; but when she awoke to it, it was 
with a dim impression of awakening to 
something she had known. Yet the 
sound was certainly one new in her ex- 
perience —low, grumbling, rumbling, 
swelling, angry. She turned and stared 
up the street. Seated as she was, she 
could not see over the tall box hedge. She 
rose and stepped to the door lintel to 
command a better view. A low cloud of 
dust moved in her direction. 

Miss Fanny walked hastily down her 
trim box bordered garden path and stood 
by the stone gate posts. In front of the 
moving cloud of dust something was 
running, running madly. Her bewil- 
dered brain slowly made it out to be a 
man, and as he ran something swung 
back and forth across his chest. Miss 
Fanny did not understand for a mo- 
ment. When she did, she felt the blood 
congeal in her body. She stood a pillar 
of ice at her own portal, unable to re- 
treat to the safe shelter of her hall, where 
she might shut the door upon this terror. 

The flying figure with the dangling 
rope at its neck was almost abreast with 
her, 

“Fo” Gawd’s love, lady, fo’ Gawd’s 
love, missy!” it cried with gasps, and 
turned into her very yard. 

In a second it had reached the piazza 
whither Letty had just come with the 
tea. Miss Fanny, white as chalk, but 
true to her long training in self control, 
followed. 

“Inside,” she commanded briefly. 
“Unlock the stair closet, Letty;” but 
Letty made only cries above the wreck 
of fallen cups. 

Miss Fanny caught a key from a high 
wainscoting ledge in the hall, and moved 
swiftly, yet with unhurried mein, towards 
the hall closet. The door was unlocked, 
the panting wretch, still muttering, “ Fo’ 
Gawd’s love, missy,” was pushed within. 
She turned the key and thrust it into her 
and in another breathing 
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space she stood upon her door sill to re- 
ceive whatever should emerge from the 
cloud of dust. At her gate was a mob, 
full of shouts and threats and low mut- 
terings. 

She waited, excited, but withal calm 
and assured. That any one in all the 
State would offer violence to her, a wom- 
an and a Willoughby, at her own thresh- 
old, never occurred to her. The pride 
that had dominated her life kept her 
serene in the face of whatever threatened. 
The long years of gentle dominance over 
all things, from her servants to her sor- 
rows, stood by her now in quiet strength. 

Two men, rough and brawny, were 
evidently delegated to speak to her. They 
advanced, followed by cries of “ Get him, 
get him!” 

Miss Fanny looked up at a sound from 
the landing above. Mildred stood there, 
white and disheveled. 

“Come down, dear,” said the older 
lady. “I may need you to identify some 
of these men.” She might have been re- 
questing her niece to hold a skein of 
wool for her. 

“Oh, Aunt Fanny, I can’t,” whimpered 
ga but she crept down neverthe- 

ess. 

At the door the man spoke. 

“Beg pardon, ma’am, but we're going 
to have that nigger, an’ we know he ran 
in here.” 

“T have no thought of denying it,” 
answered Miss Fanny with precision. 
“He did run in here, and I gave him 
admittance. And I shall give no one 
else admittance but the sheriff and his 
men.” 

“We know what we're about,” began 
the other man. “That nigger has “s 

“Pardon me,” said the lady with great 
civility. “I do not wish to know what 
he has done. If he has committed a 
crime, he will be punished.” 

“That he will!” 

“ By law, and only by law. You can- 
not come in.” 

In her lavender and laces she looked 
cool, impersonal, and unruffled. She 
put her hand upon the silver knob of 
the heavy mahogany door to shut it. One 
of the men swung him upon the lintel 
and barred the closing. Miss Fanny 
flushed angrily. She was unused to hav- 
ing the disorderly element powerful in 
her domain. Until that moment it had 
not occurred to her that a statement of 
her intention did not end the matter. 
Now it was indignation and not fear that 
moved her from her calm. : 


“ Where is your father, Mildred?” sh 























WHEN CHRISTMAS COMES. 


asked. But Mildred, white and chatter- 
ing, had shrunk back into the corner. 
Her aunt regarded her with sudden con- 
tempt, not realizing that courage may be 
the gift of years as well as the inherit- 
ance of race. 

“Go back and tell those men,” she 
said clearly to the man in the doorway, 
“that Iam Miss Willoughby, that in my 
brother’s absence this house is in my 
charge, and that any one who enters it 
without my permission will gain nothing 
but arrest for trespass.” Some momen- 
tary melodramatic instinet added height 
to her stature and resonance to her voice 
as she stood there. She had been bred 
in the romantic school, and it was with 
a sense of granted opportunities that she 
cried: “What! Is Judge Willoughby’s 
daughter to help ruffians in their lawless- 
ness ?” 

The crowd, grown impatient, had 
surged into the yard. The box border 
was trampled down; the lawn was dese- 
crated with heavy feet; the grass was 
ruthlessly: trodden. Cries and curses 
mingled. She heard herself called dis- 
graceful names—an ally of hideous 
crime, a sereener of criminals. 

“ Better let us have him, lady,” said 
one man, nodding significantly over his 
shoulder as a stone crashed through the 
drawingroom window. 

“Oh, Aunt Fan, Aunt Fan,’ cried 
Mildred, “do give him up!” 

Another flying stone, more groans and 
threats, a brief pause to choose another 
spokesman. Miss Fanny weighed a tra- 
ditional reverence for women, a tradi- 
tional respect for an ancient race, against 
the hot lust for vengeance and a living 
hatred. She realized now which was the 
stronger in the surging crowd without, 
but the realization added steel rivets to 
her determination. 

“You need not send any one to this 
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door,” she cried, advancing a step, “ but 
the sheriff and his men. And then I 
will not give up this man unless you are 
all dispersed. There shall be no mur- 
der here.” 

There was a roar without, a crash 
within from the library to their right. 
Some one had entered by the window. 

“Oh,” shrieked Mildred, her hands 
at her ears, “give him up, give him up!” 

“Oh,” cried Fanny, her impotent 
hands clenched, “if I had Dick’s  re- 
volver! ” 

She half faced the library, unyielding 
pride in every line. But it was Carle- 
ton Sewell who appeared. He called over 
her shoulder: 

“Men, you were wrong! The sheriff’s 
posse found the right one in the swamp. 
He is safe in jail. He has been identi- 
fied. On my word!” 

His eyes lit on Mildred, sobbing in the 
corner. Then they turned to the older 
lady, and a sudden light, as of returning 
April, shone in them. He pushed aside 
the man who blocked the door, and the 
great mahogany swung closed as new 
shouts without proclaimed the arrival of 
other forees of order. 

“Pardon my unceremonious entrance 
after so many years,” he said, “ but your 
front way seemed blocked.” 

“Thank you,” said Miss Fanny, ex- 
tending her hand with a smile. “TI hope 
it is the last time you will ever find our 
gate so barred to an old friend.” 

But their smiles faded as a look of 
earnestness came into his eyes and he 
bent and kissed the fingers that he held. 

“You were always the finest lady and 
the noblest woman that I ever knew, 
Fanny,” he said. 

Mildred, with a sudden illumination, 
looked at them, and sped silently up the 
stairway. But neither of them noticed 
her going. 
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WHEN Christmas comes my poor head hums 
With whistles shrill and jew’s harp strums ; 
My eyes grow color blind and queer 
"Twixt camels blue and grass green deer— 
For Nancy’s hobby is the slums. 


Thousands of toys, dolls, sleds, and drums, 
Turkeys and appies, pies with plums, 

I bear to this benighted sphere 
When Christmas comes. 


Love’s sweets can pay for broken thumbs, 
For shattered sight and tympanums, 
For Nancy, when from chandelier 
Hangs mistletoe, is less austere— 
She gives me loaves instead of crumbs 


When Christmas comes ! 


Delphine Dodge Ashbaugh. 
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IN WHICH IT IS SET FORTH THAT THE BEST PART OF CHRISTMAS IS CHRISTMAS EVE. 


BY GUY WETMORE CARRYL. 


In the crisp air’s tingle there’s a jingle, jingle, 
jingle, 
Jolly, full of folly, and of right good cheer, 
And the sleigh bells, gay bells, first far away bells, 
Now come nearer, falling clearer on the ear. 
As the brisk wind blows o’er the bright white 
snows, 
Clouds run in crowds o’er the clear blue sky. 
There’s a trample of horses, and laughter flying 
after:— 
Crack goes the whip, and the sleigh’s gone by ! 


Later, when the daylight softens into grey light, 
Stealing o’er the ceiling see the warm red go; 
The shyer light of firelight grows to a higher light. 
Red corn hopping as it’s popping in the glow; 

Apples in a host at the same flame toast. 
Hark ! through the dark how the bells ring high— 
Midnight is striking. Touch glasses, lads and lasses ! 
Clink goes the crystal, and the toast’s gone by ! 


HAT, all said and done, is the best 
moment when one is on the thresh- 
old of Christmas, with the door ajar and 
Expectancy whispering all kinds of pleas- 
ant suggestions in one’s ear. She’sacheer- 
ing sort of person, Expectancy, and her 
company is greatly to be preferred to 
that of her sister Reality, whose princi- 
pal business is clapping an extinguisher 
over the bright little tapers which her 
relative has been at such pains to light. 
The bard of Erin was quite right about 
that dear gazelle, and, for my part, I 
wouldn’t take the entire contents of the 
best organized grab bag in existence for 
the thrill of that supreme moment when 
I close my eyes and plunge my hand 
down among the tidy little packages, in 
blissful conviction that I am about to 
secure a treasure supremely superior to 
anything which cold logic could possibly 
convince me was there. 

So I am heartily for Christmas Eve 
as against Christmas Day. Will you tell 
me, sir, what is in that package, the 
knobby one there, at the extreme left of 
the chimney place? Do so, and you will 
have cut down my pleasure and pride to 
half their present proportions. It has 
my name on it, and, for the time being, 
I have the right to believe that it con- 
tains a whole regiment of the finest Nu- 
remberg infantry. As a matter of fact, it 
is probably one of those games with a 
checkered board, a lot of little red and 


yellow counters, and a set of directions 
of which it is impossible to make head or 
tail—a detestable form of diversion. 

Think of it! The infant Walter has 
himself all in readiness to receive a 
train of cars, with a locomotive which 
can be wound up to pull them around a 
circular track, and on opening the box 
he finds himself the possessor of parchesi 
or loto. Oh, it is a barbarous trick to 
play on an-innocent child at this season 
of peace and good will! Teaches the 
young idea how to shoot, you say? Well, 
then, more’s the pity that the young idea 
doesn’t immediately bring its knowledge 
into play at once, with the giver of the 
game for target. 

When I fare forth on Christmas Eve, 
it is Expectancy, then, whom I choose as 
a companion, and what times we have 
together, to be sure! Frankly, in all the 
catalogue of life’s pleasures can there be 
found one comparable for an instant to 
the joy of flattening one’ S nose against a 
toyshop window and “choosing” things 
from the glittering array within! I am 
of the opinion that there cannot. 

But what most people cannot seem to 
realize is the point of view of the toys 
themselves. As if they were not doing 
their part of the “choosing,” as well as 
we! Allow me to call your attention for 
a moment to that extremely well dressed 
young person from Paris, with the flaxen 
hair and the blue gown. Her name, if 
we are to believe the ticket hung at her 
waist, is “ Bébé Jumeau, No. 12.” (A 
large family, the Jumeaus.) Can any 
rational person suppose that a lady of 
her appearance, dressed in the extreme of 
fashion, and with pink pendants in her 
ears, would be apt to sit still and allow 
herself to be “chosen” by the first per- 
son who came along? Can one imagine 
her the pretended property of that fat 
child with the amber necklace and the 
white satin turban and the garnet ring 
who left the window just now? I would 
wager my chance of getting something 
off tomorrow’s tree that in her heart she 
has already “chosen” Miss Ellen Mac- 
namara, who even now is looking at her 
through the glass. 
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Oh, you may tell me that Ellen is rag- 
ged! You may even say contemptuously 
that she is a street brat. That is because 
you are a worldling. J saw her eyes, and 
it was enough. If Mlle. Jumeau is half 
the girl I think her, she knows what 
tenderness lies behind eyes that are like 
violets under a mossbank of brown hair, 
and would fainer be cradled in the arms 
of the little Macnamara in Cherry Street 
than tossed in the corner of Croesus Jr.’s 
nursery on Central Park, East. Good 
night, little Macnamara! You are near- 
er to heaven, I think, than many of us 
will be tomorrow when we sing of herald 
angels in the front pews! 

If I were a Jack in the Box I do not 
think life would be worth living. To 
have one’s front door in the roof, with 
the latch on the outside, and, every time 
a passer by saw fit to open it, to be forced 
to shoot out into the cold air and make 
faces and silly gestures with one’s arms! 
In less time than it takes to mention 
it, the thing would become an odious 
bore. This is what a Jack with whom I 
am on terms of intimacy said about it 
last Christmas, and I think it highly 
probable that he feels the same way still: 


Now, how would you like it yourself, old chap, 
How would you like it yourself, 

If you had to sit wit your head in your lap 
In a box on the nursery shelf ; 

If your house hadn’t parlor or bath or hall, 
Or bedroom in which to nap? 

I do not believe you'd like it at all, 
I really do not, old chap ! 


I’m not a bit proud, and I don’t complain ; 
I don’t want to put on airs ; 
But you must confess that now and again 
One likes to run down some stairs ! 
And, upon my soul, it’s hard to atone 
For the fact that I haven’t a thing 
In the way of a heart, and instead of backbone 
I’ve only a spiral spring. 


And how would you like it yourself, old chap, 
If you had to be always prepared, 
Whenever a boy your latch should snap, 
To jump, and pretend to be scared? 
And if some fine day you had to allow 
Him to pull you apart, mayhap, 
To see the way that you're built? Oh, how 
Would you like it yourself, old chap? 


As I said before, I don’t think I’d like 
it a bit. 

The big toy shops are all very well in 
their way, but there is something more 
cozy, to my way of thinking, in the lit- 
tle booths which spring up, like so many 
mushrooms, along the curb a week or 
two before Christmas, and disappear im- 
mediately afterwards, as if a giant had 
stepped on them and crushed them back 
into the earth. I make a tour of them 
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every year, and every year I see a host 
of old friends, who bow to me very cour- 
teously from the narrow shelves. 

There is the doll whose porcelain hair 
is curled in tight black rings, and whose 
pleasing pink and white complexion gives 
place abruptly, alas, to canvas, just below 
the neck line. I do not know to this day 
why the small china calves and feet with 
boots painted on them, attached to her 
limp legs, are apparently made for a lady 
of one third her size, but I am always 
glad to see her, now that I am quite over 
my first shock at seeing her dressed only 
in a short calico shirt. There is the lamb 
who stands upon a kind of accordion 
and executes something between a 
whistle and a bark every time this is 
pressed down. There is the tea set, each 
article fitted into its proper slit in a sheet 
of pasteboard; but the tea pot has no hole 
through the spout, and the vender ought 
to be arrested for obtaining money under 
false pretenses. There is a whole family 
of pear shaped ladies and gentlemen in 
a box, who, on receiving a violent blow 
on the side of the head, rock to and fro 
as if in convulsions of merriment, but 
can never be induced to lie down and 
keep quiet. And, finally, there is a 
battalion of soldiers posted on something 
which is half like a section of latticed 
fence and half like a pair of scissors. 
When you open the scissors these war- 
riors execute an entirely impossible 
maneuver with an accuracy that shames 
the science of West Point. One and all, 
they are my friends, and none shall say 
aught against them. 

But your new fangled toys—no! They 
are not decorous. They do not stay on 
shelves and in boxes. They run about 
the sidewalks and get under my feet, and 
I dislike them. They are a disreputable 
lot, as is proved by the following: 


A little man of tin, who played a violin, 
Loved a wobbly little maiden with a broom, 
And he said to her, aside, ‘‘If you'd like to be a bride, 
I know a chap who'd like to be a groom !” 
She smiled a silly smile, and she blushed and gig- 
gled, while 
She swept with such extraordinary zeal 
That, before he’d done his talk, quite a section of 
the walk 
Was cleared of papers and banana peel. 


As he wooed her in this wise, tohis horrorand surprise, 
Another little man of tin appeared, 

With a bottle in his hand, who was hardly fit to stand : 
He’d been drinking, it is greatly to be feared ! 
He was bold as bold could be,.and his manner was 

so free 
That the fiddler, with a dignity superb, 
Was about to say “ Depart! ” when the idol of his heart 
Went sliding with his rival off the curb ! 
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They fell, the little fools, into two adjacent pools, 

And their state it isn’t possible to tell ; 

It stirred the vender’s blood. They were so be 
smeared with mud 

That neither of the two was fit to sell. 

If you see that man of tin, with his silent violin, 

Standing motionless on any street in town, 

Pray — this little tale, and I think you cannot 
1 

To see what makes him look so much run down! 

From the sidewalk automata to the 
Christmas candy shop is but the prover- 
bial step from the ridiculous to the sub- 
lime. Lest I be thought a child of 
vanity, whose imagination is led astray 
by French confections and hand painted 
boxes, let me say at once that my favor- 
ite shop is one where the most imposing 
attractions are canes and baskets of red 
and white peppermint, and that my affec- 
tions are about equally divided at this 
season between lemon elephants and mot- 
toes with paper caps inside. 

There is something about a lemon 
elephant which I have never been able to 
resist. The first one I ever saw was 
given to my only sister Arabella, one 
Christmas, when she was scarcely larger 
than her son, my sturdy nephew, is today. 
It came in a box of mixed candy, and 
one can readily appreciate that in a mis- 
cellaneous gathering of gumdrops and 
chocolate creams a lemon elephant would 
naturally shine like a star of the first 
magnitude. There was no help for it. 
I was fated from the first to steal that 
elephant. Steal him I did, and, between 
fear and rapture, licked him covertly all 
day, till, one by one, his features—aye, 
even his limbs—melted reproachfully 
from view, and reduced to his lowest 
terms, as it were, he became a mere 
lemon drop like any other, and I re- 
placed him in the box. 

I will not dwell upon the sequel. My 
father had a single slipper, survivor of 
an ancient pair, which was used for 
nothing else. And I am sure that, un- 
seen, the spirit of the lemon elephant 
grinned at me and rejoiced. For the 
licked love company. 

But the evil was already done, the 
venom had entered my system, and from 
that day on I have never been able to 
meet the eye of a lemon elephant with- 
out having the tenth commandment fall, 
shattered to atoms, about my ears. 

Concerning those mottoes, I yield al- 
legiance to the old fashioned variety. 
This is covered with silver paper, held 
together by a little paster, on which is 
printed the name of the cap to be found 
within—* Athena,” “Amazon,” “Jockey,” 
sometimes “ Dunce” or “ Fool.” To this 
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very moment I am less thrilled at the 
prospect of discharging a Springfield 
rifle than at a sudden summons to pull 
the cracker in such a motto! Of course 
one finds trinkets, jewelry, Heaven 
knows what, in mottoes nowadays, but 
the principle is all wrong. A motto is a 
motto, a trinket is a trinket, and the two 
are about as well suited to go hand in 
hand as oatmeal and candied pineapple. 

But the slip of paper with the verse 
printed upon it—that, after all, is the 
cream of the whole affair.- Oh, Angela 
Appleby—Angela Ames it is now, since 
you married my old friend Bob—do you 
remembcr how in the days of the tintypes 
and the dancing class, when I loved you 
tenderly, embarrassment held me tongue 
tied, and you had never known my pas- 
sion had it not been for these same slips 
of paper? 

The rose is red, the violet blue, 
Sugar is sweet, and so are you! 


There, with a touch of realistic flower 
life thrown in, was all I thought you, in 
a word. 

When this you see 

Remember me. 


So the humble swain called your atten- 
tion to himself, 
Wealth and pomp and fashion 
I would gladly spurn, 
If my tender passion 
You would but return. 


There! The tender and touching secret 
was out at last! 

I think it is not hard to understand 
why I have a strange little thrill yet 
whenever it comes to opening a motto. 

Shall we stop at the poultry shop on 
our way home and have a look at the fat 
fowls? I do—always. Revenge is sweet. 
Here, hanging side by side, are the cock 
that awoke me at sunrise in September, 
the hen that dashed across the road and 
terrified my horses into spasms, the 
guinea fowl that said I know not what 
from a near by fence when first I tried 
my hand at golf, and the turkey that 
swallowed the ring I dropped upon the 
lawn. Where is their buoyance now? 
However, let bygones be bygones. De 
mortuis nihil nist bonum. Tomorrow we 
will eat.our bird stuffed and browned, 
with roasted chestnuts and apple sauce, 
and no doubt we shall forgive him free- 
ly all his former failings. 

After our stroll we are home again at 
last, by the fireside, near to the tall clock, 
which, at ten minutes past ten, seems to 
be indulging in a giant yawn, with its 
hands stretched upward in the form of a 
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big V, like a sleepy child. Above the 
lithe tongues of flame, leaping and dan- 
cing over the logs, a throng of little 
sparks are elbowing each other in the 
caked soot of the chimney back. “ Lit- 
tle people going to church,” as I was 
wont to call them, I refuse to say how 
many years ago, they vanish one by one 
through some invisible sanctuary portal. 
But we cannot stay to see them come 
forth again when their prayers are said. 
It is Christmas Eve, and there is work 
to be done. 

They are hanging in a row, three of 
them, expectancy in every stitch. That 
smallest one, dark blue, with white toe 
and heel, is Elsie’s,and I’m sure I haven’t 
the faintest idea how I am expected to 
get this doll into such cramped quarters. 
She must sit on the floor, that’s all there 
is about it, for there’s no more room in 
the stocking than -wili suffice for the 
jumping jack. He seems inappropriate 
for Elsie, but I’m quite sure I’m right 
about him, because I had to tell her how 
to spell his name when she was writing 
to one 8. Claus. 

The next one is John’s, and, upon my 
word, this red ball goes into it as if it 
had been made to fit—and the effect is 
as if John had the stocking on! What 
sturdy legs he has, the sprat, and what 
leagues they cover every day! .Suppose 
—ah, suppose that patter, patter on the 
stairs and through the hall were to be 
hushed! Should I then be able to write 
in peace, do you think? Nay, let the 
writing go. Take you the literary 
laurels, my good sir, and I will take 
John! Till morning his soldiers shall 
sleep beside the doll, with the cover off 
the box, for ventilation’s sake, and one 
of them standing up for sentinel among 
his fellows, because it is never well to 
leave a camp unguarded. It is your last 
night of peace, poor fellows. Tomorrow 
John assumes command, and such cam- 
paigns will follow as will, I fear, leave 
few of you unseathed. 

Donald’s stocking next—or is it Don- 
ald’s, after all? Why, it was but yester- 
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day that: his was as small as is Elsie’s 
now. How the boy grows! In with the 
knife and the new watch, then! God 
bless him—he’s a man already. 


* * * * * 


There’s a tap at the study door. I 
must have been dreaming. Come in! 

It is Jimmy, the janitor’s boy, and 
please, sir, mother’s made you a pin- 
eushion and here it is, sir, with a Merry 
Christmas. 

A Merry Christmas! And it’s close 
spon eleven. Then I have been dream- 
ing! 

Youw’re up late, Jim. Oh, helping with 
the tree for the babies? So they are to 
have a tree. Well, let us see what Ex- 
pectancy and I have managed to pick up 
for them on our stroll. Three bags of 
candies, made of net, so that every goody 
can be seen—a box of blocks—wooden 
soldiers—peppermint canes—a doll; and 
here’s a dollar, Jim, to buy something for 
yourself. And so good night. 


* * * * * 


Step by step the minute hand of the 
tall clock goes round the circle of the 
final hour, like a good householder in- 
specting his premises before retiring. 
Ah, Expectancy, your time is growing 
short now, dear companion. Your hand, 
and then good by till next year, when 
we shall make our rounds again in search 
of the shreds and patches of old fash- 
ioned Christmas which yet remain in the 
nooks and crannies of this workaday 
world of ours. 

One—two—three—midnight 


already! 
Now for my candle—and a Merry Christ- 
mas to you all, good people! 


In the heart of the embers there’s a glow of gone 
Decembers, 
Gleamings of dreamings of old things I know, 
And, in places, graces of dear dead faces 
In a vision Elysian of the long ago. 
Soon on my ear shall a bell swell clear, 
And its peal rock and reel to the Christmas sky— 
Hush! There it sounds, running riot through the 
quiet ! 
Tong! goes the clock, and the dream’s gone by ! 
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THE rose that grew in the nun’s white window 
Ever leaned to the close shut pane, 

And yearned and died, unsatisfied, 
For touch of the sun and rain. 


And the little novice kissed it, dead, 
And the slow tears stung her hand ; 
But how she too its secret knew, 
Ah, who may understand ? 


Theodosia Garrison. 








The Heart of John Trujillo. 


THE MAN WHO LIVED UPON THE BOUNDARY LINE OF THE SAXON AND THE LATIN. 


BY RANDOLPH HARTLEY. 


T HERE is a turning in the San Felipe 

road where the whitewashed United 
States comes to an end and adobe Mex- 
ico begins, or vice versa, as you may be 
going or coming. To the south, the road 
winds dustily before the saloon of Juan 
Perez, past the little olive ranch of Tio 
Duarte, and comes to an end at the door- 
way of the Mission San Felipe. To the 
north, the hideous American sprinkling 
cart splashes slowly along in front of 
white picket fences, past the “general 
store” of John Smith, the weather beat- 
en Methodist Church, and the little 
wooden schoolhouse. 

At the turning of the road stands the 
house of John Trujillo, the half breed. 
Originally it may have been a Mexican 
house or an American house, but no in- 
habitant of San Felipe, nor any knowing 
tourist, either, has yet been able to de- 
termine which style of architecture pre- 
dominates. 

The place, the house, and the man are 
alike. 

Old people in the neighborhood will 
tell you that when John Trujillo was 
born there was a great quarrel between 
his father, Sefior Don Manuel, and his 
mother, Jane Adams Trujillo, about the 
name that should be bestowed upon the 
baby whose blood was of two nations. At 
last a compromise was affected and John 
Adams Chavez Trujillo became a name 
to be used and respected in the village. 

The location of the house was also a 
matter of compromise. It was built at 
the turning of the road, beneath an olive 
and a sycamore tree, and has ever since 
been the mark of a boundary line. 

In the summer nights of long ago, 
Sefior Don Manuel sat on his doorstep 
and blew his cigarette smoke towards the 
Mission San Felipe. His good wife, Jane 
Adams, in her rocking chair not seven 
feet away, gazed wistfully off to the pine 
trees of the northern hills. Between 
them rose the invisible wall of race prej- 
udice which has been growing steadily 
ever since the tower of Babel was built 
as a corner stone. 

Now the Sefior Don Manuel Trujillo 


lies beneath the little cross in the con- 
secrated ground of the Mission San Fe- 
lipe, and Jane Adams Trujillo is buried 
in the shadow of the prim Methodist 
Chapel. Their son, John Trujillo, lives 
as best he may according to the tradi- 
tions of his ancestors. His nationality 
is entirely a matter of geography. Half 
a mile to the north of his house, he is a 
puritanical John; at the same distance 
to the south, he is a dreamy eyed son of 
the Trujillos. 

Small wonder, then, that the little black 
haired Josefa on the one side, and the 
prim, gray eyed Miss Burns, the school- 
mistress, on the other, should both see 
in him the ideal man. Small wonder, 
too, that John Trujillo should toss about 
in his bed through weary, wakeful nights, 
with visions of the fair miss and the 
dark sefiorita dancing before his eyes. 
So different were they in every way but 
one, and that one similarity caused the 
downfall of John Trujillo. The lips of 
prim Miss Burns and the lips of little 
Josefa were cast in the same mold, 
stained by the same red poppy color, and 
they met his own with the same tender 
pressure and quivering sigh. And one 
pair of lips murmured softly, “Yo te 
amo ;” the other pair, in a more decided 
way, said, “I love you,” and to both 
good John Trujillo would reply, in Span- 
ish or in English, as the case might be, 
“Not half so much as I love you.” 

He was honest with Josefa, honest 
with Miss Burns, honest with himself; 
but what can one do when one’s heart 
throbs with the blood of two races? . 

Thus it came about that John Trujillo 
swore a mighty oath in two languages 
that he would cast love out of his heart 
and live a peaceful, monkish life in his 
little house at the turning of the road. 

For three long days he devoted himself 
religiously to his trees and flowers; he 
mended the picket fence, and patched the 
long neglected adobe walls. After work- 
ing hours were done, he sat squarely be- 
fore his door, looking neither te the 
north nor to the south, but straight away 
to the east, where there lay lands filled 
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with people for whom he cared nothing. 
It was very well; but in the hearts of 
women the tender buds of love are often 
forced into sudden blossom by neglect, 
and so it was with the little Josefa and 
with Miss Burns, the schoolmistress. 

For three days each waited anxiously 
for the coming of John Trujillo, and only 
gave up hoping when hoping became a 
mockery. On the evening of the third 
day, Miss Burns declared to herself in 
clear cut, decisive New England En- 
glish that she could stand it no longer; 
and, making to her conscience the ex- 
cuse that Mr. John was no doubt serious- 
ly ill or in trouble, she donned her most 
becoming white straw hat and bent her 
prim and maidenly steps towards the 
turning of the road. 

At precisely the same time, the little 
Josefa, sitting in her bower beneath 
the mission rose vines, threw down her 
guitar hopelessly and buried her tearful 
face in the comforting folds of her very 
best lace mantilla. 

“T love him so!” she moaned in her 
own sweet language. “I love him so!” 
And, then, rising slowly to her feet, she 
murmured, “ Therefore I will go to him.” 
No excuse was demanded by her con- 


science, for to a true daughter of Mex- 
ico, “I love” is reason enough to steal, 


to lie, to kill, to live, or to die. “I 
will go to him,” she said softly, as she 
walked slowly down the dusty path to- 
wards the turning of the road. 

John Trujillo, seated in his accus- 
tomed place, was surprised to see two 
graceful figures approaching him through 
the gloaming from opposite directions. 
He rubbed his eyes to be sure that sleep 
had not stolen upon him unawares; he 
counted the number of glasses of tequila 
that had passed his lips since sundown; 
he blew the lingering cigarette smoke 
away from his face; but the visions came 
steadily on. 

Reality quickly asserts itself—espe- 
cially feminine reality; and John Tru- 
jillo, like the brave man he was, rose to 
meet the realization of his sweet and oft 
recurring dream. The two maidens be- 
held: each other at the same instant and 
came on with quicker steps; for, cruel 
as it may appear, an atom of jealousy 
lends fleeter wings to women’s feet than 
a world of love can supply. 

They met at the doorstep of John Tru- 
jillo. At his very feet they stood and 
looked with wondering, suspicious, scorn- 
ful eyes upon each other. And as they 
looked, love gave place to curiosity, cu- 
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riosity to suspicion, suspicion grew to 
anger, and from the débris of them all 
sprang such a fire of envy, hatred, and 
malice that the gray eyes and the black 
fairly blazed with it. 

John Trujillo, silent before them, was 
forgotten for the moment. The three 
stood like statues, all understanding the 
situation perfectly, each too much occu- 
pied with his or her own thoughts to 
speak, 

But true Spanish blood cannot long 
endure silence, and suddenly the little 
Josefa burst forth with a perfect torrent 
of questionings and appeals to the man, 
and abuse and insult to the girl. To 
this Miss Burns replied in the cutting, 
icy sarcasm which only a Puritan knows 
how, or has the cruelty, to use. She said 
words that both of them will remember 
when their time comes to die. 

The mother blood in John Trujillo 
compelled him to maintain his dignified 
silence; but the passionate clamor of 
little Josefa’s voice, broken now and then 
by a sob of hatred, went out through 
the olive trees to the north and to the 
south, and rang in the ears of all the 
neighborhood. 

From one direction came the Hay- 
wards and Smiths and Wares and the 
strangers who were within their gates; 
from the other came the Bacas and 
Barelas and Garcias, with their children 
of the third and fourth generation. All 
took sides according to their complexions 
and. tongues, and all swore and threat- 
ened soulfully. No one knew what the 
quarrel was about, and no one cared— 
it was Latin blood against Saxon blood, 
and John Trujillo could have no part 
in it. 

After a time the two little armies re- 
treated to their homes, each with an agi- 
tated maiden in its midst. The black 
eyed one sobbed convulsively on the 
shoulder of her nearest of kin. The gray 
eyed one walked alone, with dry lashes, 
but with lines of suffering beginning to 
show about her lips. 

Miss Burns has gone from San Felipe 
now, back to her own people in the New 
England hills. 

The little Josefa, in the garb of the 
Sisters of Saint Dominic, is caring for 
the afflicted in the hospital at Los 
Angeles. 

Before the doorway of the little Span- 
ish American house at the turning of the 
road sits a silent, sad, and lonely half 
breed—the Sefior Don John Adams 
Chavez Trujillo. 
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ANOTHER LESSON. 


(With Apologies to Mr. Rudyard Kipling.) 


Let us admit it fairly, as a business 
people should: 

We have had no end of a lesson; it ought 
to be doing us good. 


Not in a single issue, and not in a single 
book, 

But conclusively, comprehensively, and 
wherever we chance to look, 

We see the popular authors struck down 
by flattery’s blight, 

And it’s jolly well due to the General 
Public, and it serves us jolly well 
right! 


It’s the G. P.’s fault, and its very great 
fault, and not the judgment of 
Heaven, 

For we’ve never yet learned that one good 
book is not valid excuse for seven 

Of which the third is worse than the 
second, and the fourth is worse 
than the third, 

And so down metaphorical stairs to the 
author’s ultimate word! 


We bear to our homes their floods of 
books to prove the fact once more 

That too much written is much too rot- 
ten, and the past of bear is bore, 

And the frogs would never go aping bulls 
if it wasn’t for our advice, 

And that’s the lesson the G. P:’s learned 
—and dear (at the retail price). 


For remember (this our children shall 
see; we are too near for peril) 

That the popular author can’t stop 
writing, albeit his thoughts go 
sterile! 

In the eighties he wrote one book a year, 
and now he is writing five, 

And twenty years hence the big G. P. 
will be buried in books alive. 


We have been at fault, and at very great 
fault, and now we must turn it to 
use, 

And only license a novelist when he 
shows a valid excuse; 

So the more we write, and the less we 
publish, the better results we’ll get, 

And we'll jolly well discover that Great 
American Novel yet! 


FICTION WITHOUT LOVE—An ob- 
servant critic holds that the serious 
novels of the future will ignore 
human affection. 


A most remarkable prophecy is given 
forth by W. L. Alden, a well known mem- 
ber of the American literary colony in 
London. He says: 

I am persuaded that the day is near at hand 
when novels dealing with the relations of the sexes 
will be written almost exclusively by women, and 
for women, and that the novel written for men will 
either contain nothing of the “love element” or 
will give it such a subsidiary place that it will 
hardly be worth taking into account. 


This is in line with many other things 
that one reads and hears nowadays. Down 
with the love story, and up with the ro- 
mance of the engine boiler, or of the one 
used in the kitchen on Mondays! Send 
sentiment to the tall timber and give the 
stock ticker the center of the stage. Af- 
fection? Stuff and nonsense. Sex? 
Bosh, or worse. Let our blood course 
riotously to the wild, adventurous tale 
of the mining shaft, and let the human 
heart understand once for all that its 
thrills and throbs, its delights and prob- 
lems, are not strong enough for us! So 
shout the misguided, illogical critics who 
do not realize that the sexless novel for 
which they clamor is the beginning, not 
of literary virility, but of literary emas- 
culation. 

The silly love story, all June beaches, 
October moons, made to order misunder- 
standings, and tears turned on from a 
hydrant, we might indeed do with- 
out for a while; but the sex question is 
something quite different. It is the prob- 
lem of the differences and the likenesses, 
mental as well as physical, between men 
and women. It is the recognition of 
these resemblances and dissimilarities, 
and of the complications growing from 
them, as the elemental forces of the 
world. It is rankly nonsensical psychol- 
ogy to look towards a timewhen that form 
of literature which deals most intimately 
with human life is to ignore the funda- 
mental fact of human life. 

Love—the mutual love of men and 
women, and all that masquerades as that; 
the love of men and women for their 
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children, of their children for one an- 
other, and so on in ever widening circles 
—this is the basis of existence. It will 
be a curiously astigmatized genius that 
will utterly ignore this force, and devote 
all his skill to the portrayal of the 
locomotive’s career or the threshing 
machine’s fate. 


say, one American verse writer finds 
it tolerably remunerative. 


It is announced—perhaps not entirely 
without thought of advertisement—that 
more than half a million copies of Will 
Carleton’s books of verse have been sold; 
and the statement, together with the in- 
ference that Mr. Carleton must have 
drawn about a hundred thousand dollars 
in royalties, has been hailed as a refuta- 
tion of the commonly accepted belief that 
the poet’s calling is a hopelessly unre- 
munerative one. 

The figures given certainly sound large, 
but it must be remembered that Mr. 
Carleton has been writing for a long time 
—fully thirty years, we believe; that he 
is a bard of much industry, having pro- 
duced eight or nine volumes; and that, 
though his work does not appeal to the 
literary critics, he has had singular good 
fortune in striking the taste of the mil- 
lion. It is pleasant to hear of his com- 
paratively modest financial success, but 
we cannot find in it any encouragement 
for the misguided aspirant who hopes to 
make a living by writing verse. In our 
vast army of poets, great or small, there 
is probably not one other whose muse 
rewards him as well as Mr. Carleton’s. 


READERS’ OPINIONS—The experi- 
ences of an aggrieved author with 
those employed by publishing houses. 


Aggrieved authors—when are authors 
otherwise than aggrieved?—are raising 
an indignant protest in the literary maga- 
zines against the misdeeds of their he- 
reditary foes, the professional readers for 
publishing houses. Some of these per- 
sons—surely only a few of them—are 
wont, it seems, to make notes of their 
disapproval on manuscripts, and the au- 
thor must subsequently toil to remove 
the unpleasant marks, or must have his 
copy rewritten. 

A certain industrious novelist tells an 
amusing story about this pleasant habit. 
He went abroad recently, and left with a 
friend the manuscript of a book to be 
submitted to publishers until it should 
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be accepted. The friend sent it to one 
house after another, without taking 
the trouble to look at it when it came 
home, until six or seven houses had en- 
joyed the advantage of perusing it. When 
the author returned, he found his manu- 
script looking like a war map. Every 
reader had been good enough to score, 
with different colored pencils, his or her 
opinions up and down the pages. 

One lady must have been infinitely 
shocked at an incident of the story, for 
she had written “ Horrid!” in large blue 
letters from top to bottom of the page. 
Another had entered into an argument 
as to whether the word “ hobbledehoy ” 
was masculine or feminine. Another had 
questioned at some length the accuracy 
of the author’s information, and still an- 
other had indulged in calculations, ap- 
parently of household expenditures, 
across one of the pages. There were also 
crumbling indications of luncheons and 
other extraneous matter, indelibly affixed. 

The author “took and tore his hair” 
in the words of Captain Kirkup, but that 
didn’t help the typewriter’s bill, for the 
story had to be rewritten. To sweeten 
this tale, it is mecessary to add that 
thus far the royalties have not made good 
the expense of typing the manuscript. 


“OVERLAND TO CHINA” — Mr, 
Colquhoun’s fatest book portrays 


Russia’s resistless advance in north- 
ern and eastern Asia. 


Archibald R. Colquhoun is an inde- 
fatigable globe trotter who always has 
something interesting to say when he 
comes back from his travels. In “ Over- 
land to China” he describes a recent 
journey to Peking by way of Siberia and 
Manchuria, and reviews the present as- 
pect of affairs in the far east. The domi- 
nant factor in the situation, as Mr. Col- 
quhoun sees it, is the boundless ambition 
of Russia. “Russia, Mistress of the 
World,” he says, is avowedly the motto 
of the mighty Muscovite empire. She 
has seized Manchuria, China lies helpless 
before her, she is closing in on India. Her 
great military railroad through Siberia 
is making her irresistible in Asia and 
giving her the command of the Pacific. 

When Mr. Colquhoun is not painting 
the wonderful development of Russia’s 
power, and the still vaster projects she 
has in hand, he is bewailing the supine 
and timid policy of her chief rivals in 
the race for world dominion. In the far 
east, he warns us, the Anglo Saxon is 
being steadily and surely ousted by the 
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Slav. Britain and the United States are 
losing their prestige and missing commer- 
cial opportunities that will not be of- 
fered them a second time. And whether 
we fully accept his alarmist views or not, 
his presentation of them is instructive 
and interesting. 

Mr. Colquhoun is a Scotsman, whose 
adventurous life began fifty three years 
ago on a ship in South African waters. 
As a young man, he served in the Indian 
public works department, and was com- 
missioned to explore a route for the pro- 
posed railway through Burma _ into 
China. Then he took up journalism, and 
acted as a correspondent of the London 
Times during the Franco German war. 
He had further experience of service on 
the frontiers of the British Empire as a 
commissioner in Burma and an adminis- 
trator in Mashonaland; and _ between 
whiles he has visited the United States 
and examined the Nicaragua and Panama 
isthmuses. The frontispiece of “ Over- 
land to China” is a portrait of a hand- 
some and energetic looking middle aged 
gentleman—Mr. Colquhoun himself. 


SCIENCE AND IMMORTALITY — 


A clergyman’s interpretation of the 


law of evolution. 


Small in size though it be, and unpre- 
tentious in scope, there is that quality 
commonly known as “ epoch making ” in 
“The Evolution of Immortality ” by the 
Rev. S. D. McConnell. The breastworks 
of conventional theological thought are 
those which progress has always found it 
most difficult to storm; and while in every 
other field of human intellectuality the 
forces of bigotry have been falling back 
before the overwhelming strength of 
scientific progress, the church has too 
often clung with a curious combination 
of blind faith and dogged obstinacy to the 
literal interpretation of the words of her 
great Jeaders of old time. It has re- 
mained for Dr. McConnell to sound the 
keynote of a new creed, which is at once 
consistent with the teachings of the New 
Testament and in conformity with the 
tenets of the most advanced scientific 
thought. 

Briefly summed up, “ The Evolution of 
Immortality” is the exposition of a 
theory that men are “immortable,” but 
not of necessity immortal; that immor- 
tality is a thing possible of attainment, 
and that the soul is deliberately de- 
veloped towards it by the individual, as it 
were muscle or brain. 


Dr. MeConnell formerly lived in Phil- 
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adelphia, and is now the rector of Holy 
Trinity Church in Brooklyn. He has won 
distinction as a preacher and a writer. 
It is to be deplored that the class of broad 
minded churchmen among whom he so 
conspicuously shines is not larger and 
more actively demonstrative. For the 
needs of the average man of today, in 
search of a rational and consistent inter- 
pretation of religious dogma, such a book 
as his is worth a thousand volumes of 
conventional commentary. 


THE BOSTON LIBRARY AGAIN—A 
curious decision in ethics from its 
tribunal. 


The management of the Boston Public 
Library, which gained unenviable renown 
for a little period last year by the pub- 
lication of the list of books it had re- 
fused, has leaped into more notoriety. It 
refuses to give out “ Esther Waters,” by 
George Moore, keeping that tale in a 
locked case, while it blithely hands over 
the distributing counter the same au- 
thor’s “ Confessions of a Young Man.” 

It is a curious discrimination. “The 
Confessions ” is a work frankly, though 
not brutally, salacious. “Esther Wa- 
ters” is the intensely pitiful story of a 
servant girl’s career, from sin, committed 
for love, through repentance and long, 
dull expiation. It is as moral a novel 
as could be read. 

One marvels if it is still the unpaid 
but highly “literary” lady readers for 
the library who have made this distinc- 
tion between Mr. Moore’s works. 


MORE JEFFERSONIANA—The fa- 
mous actor will supplement his 
literary reputation by papers on 
dramatic art. 


Several years ago, when Joseph Jeffer- 
son published his autobiography, it was 
agreed that he was almost as successful 
with the pen as on the stage. The quali- 
ties of naturalness, sincerity, and direct- 
ness that marked his acting gave force 
and charm to his literary style. Editors 
began to seek him out and to ask for 
contributions; but almost without excep- 
tion they were refused, Mr. Jefferson 
preferring to rest on the laurels he had 
won. Lately, however, he has been known 
to be at work at his summer home, 
Crow’s Nest, on Buzzard’s Bay, on a 
series of papers dealing with various as- 
pects of the dramatic art, and these will 
doubtless find their way between covers. 

If Mr. Jefferson writes about the sub- 
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ject as well as he discusses it on the 
platform, the book cannot fail to be worth 
reading. It is probable, indeed, that he 
has woven into it many of the ideas that 
have made his lectures so brilliant. Some 
of the finest things he says, by the way, 
are those that he has not prepared. He 
enjoys lecturing as much as he enjoys 
acting, if not more, and his family, fear- 
ing that he will overtax his strength, 
are constantly resisting his desire to ac- 
cept invitations to appear on the plat- 
form. Most of all does he enjoy replying 
to questions from the audience. He is 
then on his mettle, and his finest wit, his 
most graceful satire, and the best quo- 
tations from his extensive reading and 
his wide experience are drawn from him. 


A COWBOY’S ADIEUX—A remark- 
able contribution to the poetry of 
farewells, together with a hint to 
plagiarists. 

Arthur G. Clark is the name of the 

author and publisher of “Poems by a 


Cowboy.” Arthur G. has written poems 
as a pastime. He himself has said it. 


There is no internal evidence that the 
irresistible promptings of divine inspira- 


tion were the cause of his outburst, 
though one marvels what Arthur G.’s idea 
of sorrow may be, if his compositions 
adequately represent his notion of pas- 
time. 

Gloom saturates the little volume. Mr. 
Clark naively confesses in his preface 
that he is of the age which is most inti- 
mately acquainted with despair—a year 
or two less than twenty. The number 
of ladies—“ Florences,” “ musicians,” 
“young ladies,” “Spanish maidens,” 
“Trenes,” “M.’s,” “Lenas,’ “Idas,” 
“ maidens of the plains ”—from whom he 
has already had to take last farewells 
moves the reader to gasp at the thought 
of what his record as a valedictorian will 
be at forty. 

But it is not the list of his loves that is 
chiefly interesting. It is the style of his 
farewells. Take this, for example: 

The night winds will cry o’er the sea as I fly 

To a place—well, I care not where to, 
And no music will ring in their tones as I wing 
O’er the waves my chill flight—but adieu ! 


From the one of my heart with but grief I depart, 
But anguish is passion—and few 

On the earth I adore; but, I say as before 
I have said, lovely maiden, adieu ! 


And not one word of explanation does 
Mr. Clark offer as to how he is to wing 
that night flight of his over the sea, what 
brand of flying machine he will use and 


advertise, what make of balloon will aid 
him in his dramatic disappearance. 
Florence, it appears, turned the tables 
on the prairie farewellist, and made her 
escape from him. He reproaches her in 
twelve stanzas, and announces: 
Through many a clime I'll flee, 
On Beauty never gaze ; 
It would bring pangs for thee 
And cloud my latter days. 
Lena is advised thus: 
Then go away—forever go— 
On others try thy subtle charms, 
It may relieve thy torturing woe— 
Those eyes will hush Distrust’s alarms. 


A “young lady” affected Mr. Clark 
very profoundly. He wrote to her: 
Yes, ’tis cold fall to me, 
My days 
Flee fast. 
I trust not so with thee. 
My gaze 
Looks on a desert and 
I pause. 
My life’s a waste of sand, 
Because 
"Tis past. 

Here is not only beautiful thought, but 
versification which might do as much for 
changing English poetical forms as Vil- 
lon’s did for France. 

However, though Arthur G. Clark’s 
poems could not be passed over, and 
though speculations on his expansive af- 
fections and sorrowful experiences per- 
force arose, it is not for these that the 
small volume is chiefly valuable. Its real 
worth, especially for brother poets, lies 
in a hint contained in the preface, a 
hint on the avoidance of plagiarism. 

“Tn some few of the poems,” says Mr. 
Clark, “I have imitated, or rather at- 
tempted to imitate, since he is inimi- 
table ”—oh, modest Arthur G.!—“ some 
of the works of our most wonderful bard, 
Edgar Allan Poe, but aside from this I 
have not intentionally copied after any 
poet, having never read any other.” 

The italics are ours. The thought is 
Mr. Clark’s profitable _ suggestion to 
brother bards. 


THE SULTAN AND EDWARD VII— 
The unintended humor of a catalogue 
which makes an odious comparison. 


Gleams of humor are seldom to be 
found in a catalogue of historical and 
biographical works, but one is distinctly 
discernible in a recent list of the kind. 
Among the volumes announced is “ The 
Private Life of the Sultan,” which is de- 
seribed as being “uniform with ‘The 
Private Life of King Edward VII.’” 
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The Mohammedan monarch might not 
approve of this collocation; the sovereign 
head of the English church certainly 
would not. 


PERSISTENT MR. HERRICK—How 
he has won recognition for his realis- 
tic stories of Chicago life. 


By sheer foree of persistence Mr. Rob- 
ert Herrick is making his way into public 
notice. His novels, all dealing with Chi- 
cago life, have been ugly in theme and 
severe in treatment, and, save to a com- 
paratively few specialists, they have not 
been entertaining. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Herrick has held to his purpose, as is 
shown by his latest book, which is some- 
what pretentiously entitled “The Real 
World.” 

Mr. Herrick is ranked as a realist, and 
he writes with what many people would 
consider scientific accuracy. Whenever 
he depends on observation and study 
alone, he shows considerable cleverness; 
but wherever talent or insight is re- 
quired, he usually fails. His weakness 
comes from his habit of treating his 
characters from the outside, as it were, 
instead of revealing their inner natures. 

He is still a young man, hardly more 
than thirty two. He passed his earlier 
years chiefly in Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, and was educated at Harvard. 
While at college he was one of the edi- 
tors of the most ambitious and the most 
exclusively “literary” of all the maga- 
zines published there, the Harvard 
Monthly, to the pages of which he used 
to contribute very serious “studies of 
life.” Soon after his graduation he be- 
gan to teach English composition at the 
Institute of Technology in Boston. From 
there he went to the Chicago University, 
where he is now professor of rhetoric, 
and where he has made many admirers, 
chiefly among the young ladies. He is 
tall, slender, and good looking, with a 
mild, grave, and impressive manner. 


THE TWO JAMESES—The simplic- 
ity and clearness of the psycholo- 
gist’s style contrasted with the in- 
volved English of the novelist’s. 


It will be a satisfaction to the readers 
of Professor William James’ books to 
hear that he has sufficiently recovered his 
health to return from Europe and to re- 
sume work at Harvard. This writer oc- 
cupies a peculiar place among psychol- 
ogists in this country. He is one of the 
few men who have succeeded in making 
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science popular without injuring his 
reputation among his fellow scientists. 
Some of the chapters in his “ Talks on 
Psychology and Life’s Ideals” are as 
interesting as good fiction. 

Professor James has often been re- 
ferred to as “ the brother of Henry James, 
the novelist,” though he needs no such ref- 
erence and possesses a high reputation of 
his own. His simple, clear, and musical 
style contrasts oddly with the twisted 
language in which Henry James now tells 
his stories. 

William and Henry James are sons of 
the late Rev. Henry James, a Sweden- 
borgian clergyman and writer who lived 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts. The novy- 
elist, who was born in 1848, is a-year 
younger than his brother the psychol- 
ogist. 


LISZT AND WAGNER—A character- 
istic glimpse of the two musicians in 
the latest addition to the interminable 
list of “ letters.” 


From time to time there have been 
wails over the decadence of the art of 
letter writing. If this be so, coming 
generations may have at least one cause 
for joy. If letter writing goes out, it is 
possible that letter publishing will fall 
into temporary abeyance. 

These reflections are retrospective. 
Liszt’s letters, the latest to be added to 
the long list of such epistolary collec- 
tions, are far more interesting than most 
of their predecessors. They are not the 
dreary effusions of the man in love to 
the object of his affections, though a 
large number of them are addressed to 
the Princess Wittgenstein, who left her 
husband to follow Liszt to Weimar, 
where she lived with him for thirteen 
years, vainly struggling to obtain the 
Pope’s permission to be divorced from 
her prince and married to her musician. 
Failing in this, she turned her attention 
to religion for comfort, and was eventu- 
ally the means of bringing the pianist 
into the priesthood. 

Liszt’s letters to her, however, are not 
primarily love letters—at any rate, of the 
inarticulate and incoherent type. He 
writes to her on all sorts of topics and 
about all sorts of people. Anything 
more delicious and characteristic than 
his deseription of a meeting with Wag- 
ner cannot be imagined. 

“ Wagner awaited me at the landing,” 
he wrote, “and we almost smothered 
each other with embraces. At times 
there is something in his voice like the 
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cry of an eagle. He wept and laughed 
and stormed for joy at seeing me again, 
for at least a quarter of an hour. He 
throws himself on my neck and the next 
moment rolls on the floor, petting his dog 
Peps and talking nonsense to him—in a 
word, une grande et grandissime nature, 
something like a Vesuvius shooting out 
flames and fire mingled with roses and 
lilaes.” 

One could forgive a good deal of in- 
trospective, egoistic love making for a 
revelation of the “ artistic temperament ” 
like that; and as it happens there is very 
little of the over intimate and personal 
in Liszt’s letters to forgive. 


SHERLOCK REDIVIVUS—D:r. Conan 
Doyle brings his useful friend, Detect- 
ive Holmes, to life again. 


The resurrection of Sherlock Holmes 
will delight a great army of readers and 
disappoint some of Dr. Conan Doyle’s 
friends, because they were sure he would 
never again write stories about the ama- 
teur detective. They were fond of tell- 
ing stories about Dr. Doyle’s refusing 
ten thousand dollars for ten short Sher- 
lock Holmes tales. They said that a 
signed check with the amount left blank 
had been sent to the author and that he 
had refused it. 

As a matter of fact, Dr. Doyle left a 
question in the public mind as to 
whether the famous detective had really 
perished in an Alpine crevasse or had 
disappeared for prudential reasons. 
Therefore, the author does not too vio- 
lently shock our prejudice against having 
the dead return to life when he permits 
it to be known that Sherlock has been 
protesting against an inglorious career as 
a Swiss waiter during the last few years, 
and that his remonstrances have been 
heeded at last. 


TWO NOVELS IN ONE — George 
Moore purposes reversing the com- 
mon practice of authors who revise 
their work. 


George Moore has said that he intends 
to condense his two latest books, “ Evelyn 
Innes” and its sequel, “Sister Teresa,” 
and to publish them together as one 
novel. This plan has occasioned some 
surprise in the literary world. 

Authors have often revised their stories 
after first publication. Rudyard Kipling, 
for example, published two versions of 
“The Light That Failed,” substituting 
a happy for an unhappy ending. After 
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following a novel through its course as a 
serial W. D. Howells always makes 
changes before it is issued between 
covers. Indeed, as a reviser, Mr. Howells 
is, if anything, too conscientious. He 
pays a good deal of money each year for 
his corrections. Several years ago, when 
Marion Crawford bought out a new edi- 
tion of his earlier novels, he spent many 
hours in improving points of style. 

But almost always, when an author 
goes over his work a second time, he is 
more inclined to expand than to con- 
dense it. Most people find it very hard to 
sacrifice a chapter, or even a sentence, 
that they have once set on paper. It is 
too much like murdering one’s own child. 
In boiling down two volumes into one, 
Mr. Moore will do a very unusual thing, 
and will set an example which many au- 
thors might follow with advantage to 
themselves and their readers. 


McCLELLAN AS A COMMANDER— 
An authoritative life of the first chief 


of the Army of the Potomac, written 
by an accomplished soldier. 





Thirty seven years after Major General 
McClellan’s retirement from the army, 
and sixteen years after his death, it is 
time to speak positively on the bitterly 
controverted question of his ability as a 
commander and of his work in the Civil 
War. And no writer could do this better 
than the late General Michie—better re- 
membered as Colonel Michie—for more 
than thirty years one of the best known 
and most respected instructors at West 
Point. In his very interesting life of 
McClellan, completed just before the au- 
thor’s recent death, General Michie states 
with absolute impartiality the strength 
and the weakness of the man who created 
the army of the Potomac, but failed to 
lead it to victory. He says: 


In publican America there is an order of no- 


ve whose titles are God given, and among these 
non s higher than George B. McClellan in 
the thoroughness of his manhood and the purity of 
his personal character. 


But fine as was the personality of the 


man, General Michie points out wi 
convincing force his utter fai a 
commander in the field. ith all his 


magnetic earnestness, his mental bril- 
liance, and his genius for organization, 
there was in McClellan a strange and 
fatal lack of efficiency in action. 

It was not only on the Peninsula and 
at Antietam that he showed this. Eight 
years before the Civil War, as a captain 
of engineers, he was commissioned to 
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find a railroad route through the Cascade 
Range, in Oregon and Washington. He 
s;ent weeks in organizing a perfectly 
equipped. expedition, devoted several 
months. to ‘his surveys, and wrote a 
graphic and elaborate report, which won 
him high official compliments; but he 
failed to discover either of the two passes 
by which railways now cross the range. 

Again, his first employment after the 
war was the construction of an ironclad 
vessel which the will of the late Edwin 
A. Stevens, of Hoboken, had ordered 
built at a cost of a million dollars, for 
presentation to the government. The 
money,-it might be thought, was amply 
sufficient for the purpose, but when the 
last of it was spent the ironclad was: only 
“nearly finished,” and it never got any 
further. 

In a word, McClellan was one of the 
most brilliant and interesting failures in 
American history. 


—_——_—— 


FOUR RARE VOLUMES—A fourth 
century Testament, a volume in 
which the text is cut in the paper, 
and books with marble and leather 


leaves. 


With no little pomp and ceremony, one 
of the most valuable books in the world 
is brought forth every morning at eleven 
o'clock to be exposed to public view in 
the library of the University of Upsala, 
Sweden. Not for an instant, no matter 
who the visitor may be or what his rank, 
is he allowed to be alone with this price- 
less volume; some of the professors of 
the university are always in attendance. 
The book, in a heavy oaken case with a 
glass cover, is placed upon a table before 
a marble pillar, and there it may be seen 
daily from: eleven until two o’clock, when 
it is returned to its steel safe. This much 
prized book is the Codex Argenteus, the 
translation of the four gospels into an- 
cient Gothic, made by Bishop Ulfilas in 
the fourth century. The leaves are of 
parchment, colored a deep purple, with 
the lettering in silver. The cover is of 
silver, though a thousand or more years 
younger than the book itself, for the orig- 
inal binding passed away centuries ago. 
Captured as a spoil during the Thirty 
Years’ War, it was sold for four hun- 
dred crowns. Its present value in money 
could not be estimated, because no price 
could purchase it. Two photographic 
copies have been made, one for the Brit- 
ish Museum and one for the National 
Museum in Berlin. 


“The most curious. book in -the 
world” is one whichis neither printed 
nor written. The letters of the text are 
eut out of each folio, in the - finest 
vellum; and the pages being interleaved 
with blue paper, it is as easily read as 
print. Early in the seventeenth century 
sixty thousand dollars was offered for it, 
but in vain; by Rudolph II of-Germany. 
It now belongs to Prince Louis de Ligne, 
a French nobleman, in whose family it 
has been for a century’ or more. 

Another literary curiosity is one of the 
treasures of the Strozzi Palace, in Rome. 
It is a book made of marble, the leaves 
being of marvelous thinness. - A fourth 
curious and valuable volume, with leath- 
ern leaves, is known as “ No. 3773 of the 
Vatican Library.” It isa religious cal- 
endar, of unknown. antiquity, made in 
Mexico by the Nahua tribe. The ten 
pieces of leather of which the book is 
composed are merely cemented together, 
but they have never loosened during all 
the centuries of its existence. The book 
is folded like a fan. 


THE «WHITERRIARS” LARKS— 
At least one. of them votes a trifle 
too instructive. 


At a recent dinner of the Whitefriars 
Club, in London, Miss Marie Corelli. was 
slated to respond to the toast “Sovran 
Woman.” Probably Miss Corelli did not 
see the delicious humor in the situation. 
She probably would not have seen it had 
it been “Sovran Myself.” ‘The percep- 
tion of humor is not Miss Corelli’s strong 
point. 

At the same dinner, Mrs. Flora Annie 
Steel had the opportunity of expressing 
her views on “ Mere Man”—which Miss 
Corelli may have regarded as an infringe- 
ment on her rights. Still, she has so 
often expressed hers that she may not 
have chafed at the lost opportunity. 

Women are not members of the White- 
friars, a rather prominent and pleasant 
association of literary men, among whom 
are George Meredith, Anthony Hope, 
Thomas Hardy, and Mark Twain; but 
they are admitted on gala occasions, as, 
for instance, when Thomas Hardy, last 
June, personally conducted a pilgrimage 
through his Wessex, winding up with a 
garden party at his home in Dorchester. 
It sounds a little like an excursion of Bos- 
ton school teachers to Concord and Lex- 
ington, but with the Whitefriars’ mem- 
bership it was probably not so gloomily 
instructive as it might have been. 
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